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New York. 


+ CAPERTON, 
LAMPERTI 





Mrs. 


RATCLIFFI 








Representative and sistant of 

New York, 138 Fif Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my y representa 

e, and | advise pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 ( 


+ B. LAMPERTI 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
I East 18th Street, New York. 
rhe voice rmed and developed; the art of sing 
ng taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
2 d \ e made good, true and beautifu 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
( d r Haarle x rmonic Societ f the 
City of New York 
Address Normal ( ege, New York 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Fift Avenu New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
\ e ( ture Art of Singing 
Carnegie H Ro 837 
Mail addre \ gton Terrace, Ne York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice ( ture and Art Sin g 
() ( if ( nce Ope 
S I Ave Mond nd Thursdays 
enc idre 
W Stre Ne York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
( ft H Cor r t Orgar es 
e€ given on or {i R elt’s finest 
V Street, New York. 
TOM KARL. 
Concert kk \ I 
Stud Carnegie H 
Street, Ne Y 


EDWIN HARVEY LOCKHART. 


BASS-BARITONI 


\ Instruct 


Stud I 


1S 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
\LIAN METHOD 
S sth Street, New Yort 
DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall, New York ( 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


i ( Harmony, Piano 
r Sor Interpretation 
8 Ss x H New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
( e ¢ t ~ et Br klyn, N. ¥ 
( ter St J Chur 
N Y ork 
n id St. Jame 
\ St., Ne York 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOL VIOLINIS AND COMPOSER 
S wit ‘ St. Pe 
( R nst 
( | ‘ Ps : 
I \y Ne York 
LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
] Str ’ S 
\ S N York 
UGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANE S ( ON 
60 | 5 Ne York 
I ] I 
VOICI I RI 
S New ¥ 
yg c i 
RICHARD ARNOLD 
INSTI ON 
y 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BUR 
{ETH »OF MUS I ENOG 
RAPHY ICAL COMPREHENSION 
H 
NDERGARTEN SIGHI1 Ni‘ \ND 
RHYTHMI¢ EVE! N 
OUSSI Al N-1 RIS-CHEVI 
I NGIN Pa I 
‘ ( { 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 

MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
IN VOICE AND PIANO 
New York City 


INSTRUCTION 


Studio 1672 Broadway, 


. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 











J. WARREN ANDREWS, 





CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address: Churcl f e Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 





r. & H. CABRI, Dit 


MR 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


{ 
\ 


OICE CULTURE, SKILL OF 
159 West 4sth Street, 
N 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO 


New 


Y 


VOICE Bl 


KATHERINI 


ILDIN¢ 


DOI 


New 


York. 


ind ¢ 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSI( 
1. PRICE, Director S t 


BLEDAY 


) 


SINGING. 





| 


2 Song Recitals, Oratorio oncert 
Mr CHA AL est 42d Street, New York 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, eT TEM Te —-- 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION smapnbes Priperdd, 
Certificated Teachers of the LescnetizKky METHOD Concert Organist and anist 
and Ensemble Pianists Or 1 Lessons at Marble ( ite Chur 
Studios Carnegie Hall, New York City corne Fifth Ave. and 2ot Street 
- - = ee edo Studi 14 Lr lway, Ne York 
MAX BENDHEIM, ——— — 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION \liss MARGARE] GOETZ, 
332 West 56th Street, New York City CONTRA rO (mezz range) 
. Concert Song Kecit t 
- —— 2a —— \ » Gr Park Ne y 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST rHE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
314 East 15th Stree New York tec , , , ee a 
Will accept a limited number of pupils ; ( “ “ be 
- Nor il courses f \ l 
WM. H. RIEGER, : gence as al Lea 
PTENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
8 East 2ad Street, New York. | HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

saiieit EP Instruction in Piar ind Theor 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Studio for non-resident S H 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of Persor idre 31 5 New ¥ 

PIANO and COMPOSITION : " 
Address West rogth Street, New York FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
| : 7 " 7 ————— \ ce ( ture and t \rt f Singit S 
‘ cS - TRC), nvariable re ( iH Ne 
CHARLES HEINROTH, (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, “N 
Organist Church of the Ascension Kansa ( 
Wit it | Conservatory 1A 1901 
Instruction: Organ and Harmony. 
2 West t Street, New York 4 > ’ 
nee HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
a ae ‘ = VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, \ Piano, The nd I 
Re er nd Stud 
rue Art oF SINGING ™ Wa a 
St West Street, New York - 
oa Tf Wake fh, BARODER, 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb etre Sta 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, S s H 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING = 
N St arnegie 1 Nev ork ) > > 
: rasodhccanelll. F. W. RIESBERG, 
; ACCOMPANIS 
PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, t n—Piano, Ors H 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT : hay helen Rn ~ pag ptr ay 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION e-Stud 
Central Park Sout New York \ > 
|. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, S.C. BENNETT, 
at \ r tor n V ‘ R 
\ e Culture nd the Art t Singing c 
Has resumed ve ones 
st Xooms 43 and Y. M. ( \. Building f : : 
We t t street \ Y« hn ~ ( H 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, Mur. EMMA RODERICK., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION " " Se : 
r ired for t \ Q We Street l 
( ir ( € and Oratorio 
Stud East 16th Stree New York omen ' ‘ 
_ | Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, SOPRANO 
( R M ( 
SOPRANO 4 ‘ 
234 West 14th Street, \ , ‘ 
New York City. ? : 
TF eT ae C. B. BRAWLEY, 
KATE STELLA BURR, oy NOTRICTIO 

VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST sew Selle ae Dan he , —_ 
Coac t eading artists. Correct interpretation Mee 
H finish. ¢ Oratorio, Song Re 
t (irg Director ¢ ce M. E. ¢ iT . . 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. | SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
ee aemoenai BASSO CANTANTI 
GEORGE SWEET, 0, Concert, Mi es, Voie 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT keine ak \ , \ 
West d Street, New York 
— NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIK 
J. HARRY WHEELER, rg yy79Bast Gath Stree 

Voice Production and the Art Singing struction ir I M 

\ es educated str t 1 Pia Met 
Stud Fifth Ave., cornet St., Ne York ‘ pe 
Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, CORNELIA DYAS 

Wintin Commotion. Basenbk PIANISTI 
EDMUND SEVERN Concerts, Lessor i. 
Piano and Voice DD. ¢ M Frid 
S West s6th Street, New York ‘ : rk. § 
' ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
ENRICO DUZENSI, ttre hence 
OPERA TENOR | Srad Q Carnegie H New York 
1 for Voice Cult Q 1 
East 83d Street, near L we. | SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 
323 East 14th Street, New York 
CARL C. MULLER, 
rat Se ter’s Funda ni¢ 
sia i Aedag remrqencng: ( EMILIA BENIE DE SERRAN 
lea P H ( and CARLOS A. DE SERRA ) 
( I £ \ TK 
— | ( i I 
| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER JEANNE ARONE, 
lhe Che West Street, New York G luate f Florenz a Par 
— $ I er ( I D \ I 
: | S ) Madison Ave., New York 
WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; 
CONRAD WIRTZ, Director EDWARD STRONG, 
( nd private tuition. Piano, H n rENOR 
Theory 12 West 1 Street, New York O wie nd ( ' 
69 We y3d Stree 
New York 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
rhe Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Stud 1 East 62d Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representa e le e! 
FRANCESCO LAMPER1I 
Fift \venue Y ork 
FRANCIS CARRIER 
BARITONI 
( 
I r 
lL) Re R 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
I’t \ ) 
i rk 
MMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO, 
Gram New York 
ISIDORE LUCKSTON]I 
I i i i 
t 
ER 
KRTHUR VOORHIS, 
MMI ADELE LEWING 
EMILIO BELAR 
VIN I LA) ka 
\1 EMILI ( 1 
AY | (al mV id 
LPHARID PELTO 
) i 
CHARLOTIE A \BCOC]I 
[| IX 2\ os 
~ HH ~ 
\ yn 
Si 4. CARBO 
OSEPH P \ ae, 
[ARK M. FONARO 
S'] } C} STOCI 
RR ( 
SCHOO () NG Vy ’ 
S ORENZ 
( | (; 
| S 
I 
UGO ZOFTSCHE!I 
| 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
FNOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOIST 
( t ( : . - ‘ 
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ROME, ITALY.—=—> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Method. Late director of S S. in the 
Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Mcthod.” Latest developments in reading 
fr. m the staff. 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


ear nY.: > MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and nat oF nea 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musica'es, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Ciass Entertainments 
Only. 




















Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hamboury, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 








SIGNOR A 


CARBONE, 


Member several seasons of the 

Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 

pany, bas resumed lessons in 

Voice Culture and Operatic 
Training, 

Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., New York. 





HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, |. 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
Vocal Studio. 














INSTRUCTION, 
325 West 58th Street, New Vv fork. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Dee St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third S 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 2 West Eighty-cighth St.. New York. 








CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” 
“Theory of Interpretation,” 
- Complete Music Analysis,” 
“ Music asa Language, 
“The Art of Song, 
* Synthetic Counterpoint,” 
“Guide to Practical Musicianship,” 


141 Fifth Ave., care John Church Co., New York. 





Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL oF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
| horough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~ Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 




















EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HOBsBs, 

‘Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, 


MMe. 





Boston. 


Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
NESTINE F ISH, 
Contralto. 
Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,"’ New York 


r, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass 





JOHN JEWETT TURN NER, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing 

372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, 
H G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a.Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900- 1901. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 


Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 


MR. 








ju LES JORDAN 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hali. Bost: n, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDE NCE, R I. 











Melodious Studies, Books |, Il,, lll, lV. 


For, Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 











Catalogue free on application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCKES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; 


Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 








SAMUEL HPPINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s 


Repertoire Practice, etc. 


! 
Faelten Pianoforte School, STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 








a oon. yay 4 per'year | Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
ADULTs’ CounsEs, . . $54 to $180 per year Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston 
TEACHERS’ Ley my date - $0 peryear, | — — _ aanien 
Send New Prospectus | 
162 Boylston Street, Hoston. J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
FRANK MORSE, | Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 


170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. | — 


R Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, ARTH UR}. HUBBAR : 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 1494 Tremont Street, 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, | 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. | 


Large three manual ne in studio. 
remont Street, 





Boston. 








MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Gailiera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. — 


Boston. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149A Tremont Street, _ Boston. 
MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 

Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 | 

Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte 





FRANCES 
DRAMATIC 


| Address 
273 Madison Avenue, New York. 


MOSBY, 
MEZZO SOPRANO, 











som Wm. Davol 


S Sanders, 








Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. Viotia Soloist, 
ee coal Pupil achim 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY “rand Haltr 


Contralto. Late with Berlin 
" Philharmonic 
Oratorio, Concert. Orchestra 


Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction. 
Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York 


H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 

Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
Canadian and American 
puptis accepted 


Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mme. AXELINE pE BERG-LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 





Studio: 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“Tbe woman's orchestra par excellence.""—N. F. Sun Apply Leipzig address, or 105 
En tour Oct. 29 to ? 30 in United “tates and Canada. -- Gloucester St. Toronto, Can. 
Mrs. CAROLINE NICHOLAS, Condactor. 
COLLEGE anrp 








_Permanent 8 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. ONTARIO LADIES’ 
a ONTARIO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
> ° 
e., JAMES W. HILL, Whitby, Ont., Canada, offers highest facilities in 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, Music, Art, Literature, Elocution, &c. Send for 
Copley Square School of Music, calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., 
Copley tS Principal. 





Boston 








Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 
Concert Pianist. 


For Terms and Dates address MASON & RISCH, 
Stanford Building, Montreal, Canada 


MG UAV aaa 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured in this we and Time Saved. 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 








J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. - 


Studio: 








Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates app! 


a) 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 











FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING i8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


NEIGHBORS 


DELIGHT. 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 














TESTIMONIAL 


BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
| Stern Conservatoire. 

Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Roget, Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music. 


THE CLAVIER 
COMPANY 
PIANO 

- SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL of 


| 
A | 
FAULTY TECHNIC, | 


The prime cause of inartistic 
piano playing, is the natural 
result of faulty elementary 


technical instruction. 
PUBLIC ¥ 


PERFORMANCE. A. K. VIRGIL, 


(Inventor of the Clavier and Author of the Method, ) 


... ~ DIRECTOR. 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving particulars 
of the unique methods of the school. 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL, 


io 26 West Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 








oo 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- _ 
amination of the musical i 
profession and the public. 





& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


Ww BOSTON. 


STERLING [ates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











PENNSYLVANIA, 


ETTA C. KEIL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
y 3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman ae 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wan) O. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


| Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 



















| na og placed in paid choirs when 
| le. Artiste’ chamber concert 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6, New York. 


GERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexingten Avenue, NEW YORK. 





JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Halil, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 

Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic system of Prof. Alex. M. 
Bell, Edinboro University, Scotland. 

St., Philadelphia 





Studio 15 North 18t 





WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON HANe. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"isss:"° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BREITHOPE & HARTEL, FY MWNDLIAN 


u tosoun street tow Yort. | Dignlaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


FELIX MOTTL, CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 
Pan and His Pipes, CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte lakers, Boston, Mass. 
DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. | pistributers for North and South America. 
(German and English Text). = = 


Price, $3.00. 












































ALICE M. JUDGE, 
| Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 


|J. ANDRUS 
VOCAL CULTURE. Accompanist. 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York 





CRAWFORD, 








Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Dr. Henry 6. H AN HF Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. . . 


dy Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


, HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
A eeu 


a a | The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 
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Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
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cert in Hamilton, the place being the Armory 
A ©® 


recital 


© 
Assi ciation 
aroused the enthu 


Arthur Friedheim in 


Hamilton, on November 13, when he 


: : - yave a 
HIS year in Canada, as in the United States, the oti 


opening of the musical season has been retarded j ‘ . ‘ » nail 
siasm of his audience and evoked the praise of local critics 


Miss Gayfer was the vocalist at this event, and Miss 
Laidlaw accompanied 


owing to elections 


@ 


& 


Among Canadian art centres “The Ambitious ©®A® 
City,” as Hamilton is called, has become notable = w_ Francis Firth, J. F. McDonald, Miss Tessa Mc 
for native musical and theatrical talent, one of its most Callum, Mrs. Frank McKelcan, Miss Clara Carey, Miss 
prominent daughters being Julia Arthur, the actress. Con- 4 J aidiaw Miss Agnes Dunlop and Mrs. McDonald 


siderable interest has been aroused in Hamilton on behalf 
of forthcoming performances of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
“Gondoliers.” The dates will be November 29, 30 and 
December 1, as previously announced, and already large 
audiences are assured. 


were performers at a concert given before an appreciative 
audience in Hamilton on November 13 
OA ® 
Choir 
Hamilton 


The Central Church will give Mendelssohn’s 


this winter, C. Percival 


®»A® “Hymn of Praise” in 
son : ; a Garratt directing. 
The ensuing biographical sketch, which will be of in- ©ac 
terest to many Canadian readers of THe Musica ’ . 
: ; . Mrs. Filman was assisting vocalist at the first event in 
CouRIER, appeared in a recent issue of the Ottawa Even : 
ng Journal the Aldous-Alexander series of chamber music recitals 
1 ¢ : 
ae ’ . in Hamilton. 
C. L. Harris, Mus. Doc., the head of the Hamilton >A© 
Conservatory of Music, is a thorough, all-around mu- . 
: ; > dit spr y ) : Ito 7, t ioli 
sician, and a liberal, broad minded man, who has secured Miss Edith Spring, of Hamilton, contributed viol 
. , - - ] i ~ “atharines 
the degree of Musical Doctor for real music talent. When numbers at a musical held this month in St. Catharin 
Ont. 


eight years old he began his career as an organist in Par- 
liament Street Methodist Church, Toronto, and since then 
has acted as organist in Orillia, Aurora, Guelph, Kings 


A¢ 


Miss Alma Gayfer, of Hamilton, was recently engaged 


ton, Picton and Hamilton, where he has been organist to sing at Woodstock, Ont 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church since ©ac 
December, 188 : . . 
- 5 . At a consecration service held in St. George’s Church, 
“In 1887 Dr. Harris organized and became conductor of ..: - 
Kingston, Ont., on November 1, when Archdeacon Mills, 


* - * 


the Harris Orchestral Club He secured his 
degree of Bachelor of Music with first-class honors from 
Trinity University in 1891, and in 1898 he passed his ex- 
amination and secured the degree of Musical Doctor. Be- 
sides being an organist and pianist, he plays a number of 
both wind and string instruments. The Conservatory is 
one of the best music in Canada. The staff of 


O11 
teachers is large and capable, and pupils can learn any 


of Montreal, became Bishop of the former city, there was 


an unusually musical service. consisting of 


Gallis’ 


office, as sung in St 


impressive 
and consecration 


London 


for the litany 
Paul's Cathedral, 


Communion 


festival setting 
Smart’s 
in 


magnificent setting for the Holy office, 


cluding the Kyrie, Credo, Gratias, Sursum Corda, Sanctus 


schools . ’ 
er unod s 


Benedictus, Agnus Dei and Gloria in Excelsis; 
anthem, “Send Out Thy Light,” and Humphrey's “Nunc 


instrument they wish. Out of thirty-three pupils who tried ‘ah wi - 
ii anileeh. sania Pee pup Dimittis The solos were taken by Master Willie Orr 
the examinations in Toronto this season, thirty-two passed ‘ “ ‘ 
; , : . . and Charles Harvey and Christopher Kelso 
with flying colors, a most creditable showing. Dr. Harris 
is also most successful in his choir work, the singing >A ® 
being of unusual excellence In describing a concert recently given in Ottawa by 


Strauss and his orchestra a local critic expresses hope 


®AC 
that the conductor and his musicians will “come again 
Under the experienced leadership of W. F. Robinson, .,on” since they “brought a whiff of Continental air 
Dr. Garrett's “Harvest” cantata was sung this month in into our prosperous, virtuous, but somewhat dull. life.” 
Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, the soloists being 4 
Mrs. K. Eardley-Wilmot, Miss Grace Walton and W. A. Gao 
Spratt. T. H. Crerar played a violin obligato. Mr. Attwood, of England, who has been appointed 


©A©®& organist of St. Alban’s Church, Ottawa, assumed his new 
The first concert of a “Metropolitan Course” recently 
took place in Association Hall, Hamilton, the Bostonia 
Sextet being chief attraction, with Edith Viola Ellsbree 
For the second event 
of Boston, ’ 


duties on November 1! 
©®A® 
The following startling and interesting announcement 


, appeared in an Ottawa paper on November 13: 
as an acceptable soprano soloist. 


the Fadettes Women’s Orchestra, 
gaged. 


“Arrangements have been made to produce in the Rus 
sell Theatre at an early date the brilliant and realistic 
Canadian military opera ‘Leo, the Royal Cadet; 
Tommy Atkins in South Africa,’ by a company of 100 


was en- 


or, 


®G®A® 


In Hamilton the Thirteenth Regiment Band has been strong. This beautiful opera, which is so much in har 
playing frequently, one of its latest programs including mony with the military spirit which at present per 
selections from Gilbert & Sullivan’s operas and from “The vades Canada, was written by George T. and C. J. 
Barber of Seville.” Cameron. It was set to music by O. F. Telgmann. The 
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November 7 was the date of the Strauss orchestral con- 


Hall, 





with a the St. Lawrence 


the 


opera scene 


River, 


opens picnic on 


and hero, Leo. is inspired by Capt. Blood 


Surgger’s song, ‘Glory and Victory o f w the p 
fession of arms, which finally takes 4 te service I 
South Africa. The costumes and scenery are most gor 
geous Mr. Telgmann, who will personally direct tl 
performance, will be here this week to select the cast and 
take charge of the rehearsals. The citizens may expe 
a genuine treat ™ 
® AG 








Miss Clara Lichstenstein, muical director of the Roya 
Victoria College for Women, Montreal, arranges tl 
musical events given under the auspices of that imposing 
and influential institution The vocal and instrumental 
program which proved to be an important feature of tl 
brilliant Strathcona reception, referred to in an earlier 


issue, was in her charge 
e 


ae 


Montreal will shortly 


Citizens ol 
of beneficent Lord Strathcona 


* 


[he formal opening of the new organ at the First Bap 
tist Church, Montreal, attracted a large audience, Horace 
W. Reyner being officiating organist, while assisting per 
formers included Miss J. C. Moffatt, F. H. Blair, J 
Leslie Tedford and S. Dugan. “Crossing the Bar” was 
sung by Mr. Dugan, and Mr. Tedford contributed Kip 
ling’s “Recessional.” Other members represented well 
known composers, such as Handel, Wagner, Bach, Be« 
thoven and Salome. Rev. J. A. Gordon gave an interest 
ing address, his subject being “The Evolution Churcl 
Choirs.’ 

@OaAae 
Compositions by Thomas, Schubert and Wagner formed 
part of the first program presented this season by the 
Goulet Symphony Orchestra, of Montreal, with Mendoza 


| rformed by 


Langlois as soloist. A record numbers pe 

this organization was printed in last week’s issue, the 

reference being intended for the second concert 

1} AG 

Under the management of Mrs. Jean D. Ives sacred 
Sunday concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre have continued 
to win Montreal’s popular patronage and approval 
Among musicians who took part last week were Miss 
Marie Terroux, Miss Jeanie Rankin, Alford de Seve and 
the Royal Hungarian Orchestra 

>A. 

At Miss Hollinshead’s ballad concert Montreal o1 
November 17 assisting performers were Mrs. G. Ernest 
Muir, pianist; F. H. Blair. organis Allan Thoma 
elocutionist, and Alfred Larser \ nist 

©®AGC 

QO. Stewart Taylor gave an formal musical at his 
Montreal studio this month, the program including num 
bers by Mr. Taylor, Miss H shead, Mr. Tedford, Mr 
Dugan and Alfred Larsen Among those present wer« 
Mrs. Williams, Mr. Sheppard, Miss Wishart, Allan 
Thomas, Miss A. Shorey, Mrs. Campbell and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest G. Muir 

> ACE 

Miss Collard, who studied with William Reed I 
ronto, lately awarded diplomas some of her talented 
pupils in Montreal 

@®aeé 

It is rumored that a new music hall w rtly 

erected in Halifax, N. S 
DAE 

The Halifax Orpheus Club’s practices have been pri 
gressing satisfactorily, and W. H. Troop, president, com 
ments favorably upon present prospect Leo Altn 
will appear with the organization at one of this iso! 
concerts 

OA. 

Numbers performed this fall in the course of progran 
presented by Strauss’ Orchestra in Massey Music Ha 
Toronto, included: “Pizzicati Polka.” Strauss; “P1 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinge ‘Evening Prayer 
from Reinecke’s “Manfred;” overture to “Die Flieder 
maus,” Strauss; overture to Ambroise Thomas’ “Ray 
mond;” overture to Weber’s “Oberor ind the Ad 
from Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathetique 

®©®AaA©® 

The remaining events in a special series of chamber 
music concerts will be given in Victoria Hall, Toronte 
on the first Monday evening of December, January, Fet 
ruary, March and April. Mr. Torrington and vera 
other musicians are promoting these ventures, at whicl 
popular prices will prevail 

©®A® 

Recently, on the occasion of his first appearance in 

Toronto, Aiulf Hjorvard, the Scandinavian pianist, made 


a favorable impression, among his selections being Bee 
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Polonaise.” At this event the soloist was associated with 
Mary Mansfield, soprano, and Giacomo Quintano, vio- 
linist. 
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Mary Louise Clary, contralto, and Arthur Friedheim, 
pianist, gave a successful recital in Massey Music Hall, 
Toronto, on the evening of November 19, when an inter- 
esting program consisted of the following features: 
CapPlCes occccccccccccsccccoccccnecceccceecovevcscoccosess Liszt- Paganini 

Tremolo. Humoreske. Elfenjagd. Theme, with variations. 


Will 0’ the Wisp (study)......cscccccceeccecceeeeccceeneeeseecees Liszt 
Song Without Words, in F...........:ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee+Mendelssohn 
Scherzo im B flat mimor...cccccccccccccccccvcccsosecsvcessoceses Chopin 


Etude im C major......cccccccccccccccccccvcsccessvcvccccose Rubinstein 
Welds I A Bibrivccvecsvcccovcccecvcsscvertecs Rubinstein 





Rhapsodie No. 2....ccceccecccccecccccscecesccesseccsswessccesenses Liszt 
Aria with harp, O Mio Fernando (La Favorite)............ Donizetti 
Songs (Old England)— 


Love Is a Sickmness......ccccccccccccccccccvecs Horatio W. Parker 


The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest..... Horatio W. Parker 
Song, Sweet and Low........ccccscssceccees William Vincent Wallace 
ReReME ccccccccccccccdccccccessoessecsccenssssesescontevecceses Gounod 

Miss Clary, Miss Schiller and Mr. Cheshire. 
®A® 

A fashionable and musical Toronto audience attended 
Paul Hahn’s annual ’cello recital of the present season. 
The talented young concert giver was assisted by Miss 
Violet Gooderham, contralto; Miss Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, of New York, pianist; Harold Jarvis, of Detroit, 
4 tenor, and Mrs. H. M. Blight, accompanist, all of whom 
are very popular in Ontario. A well chosen list of mu- 
sical works was presented, among composers represented 
being Wagner-Tausig, Chopin, Gounod, Sinding, Chami- 

nade, Nevin, Popper, Liszt, Beethoven and Schumann. 


©A® 


The Leipsic Vocal Quartet were listened to by an ap- 
preciative audience in Association Hall, Toronto, on No- 


vember 17. 


®©®A® 
Among those who consented to take part in a charitable 
concert in Toronto on November 15 were Miss Lapatni- 
koff, Miss Morell, Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray, Miss Mer- 
ritt, Miss Bradshaw, Miss Dixon and Morgan Jellett. 
®Ae 
Miss H. B. Smith, soprano, of Port Hope, Ont., is now 
studying singing with George Sweet in New York. As 


thoven’s “Moonlight” sonata and Chopin’s “Military 


a pupil of Dr. Albert Ham, and gold medalist at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, this vocalist has become 
well and favorably known in Toronto. 


©Aa©® 


The Chicago Marine Band has been engaged to play 
in Massey Music Hall, Toronto. 


©A©O 


Capt. Joseph Parker, father of Gilbert Parker, the novel- 
ist, died in Belleville, Ont., on November 16. 


®a® 


Matthew J. Royal, a Canadian writer and playwright, 
died in Thorold, Ont., on November 14. 


©®A® 


The Royal Marine Band of Italy played recently in 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Opera House, arousing much 
enthusiasm. 

©®AaA® 

Small Canadian towns are not always deprived of mu- 
sical attractions. Miss Jessie McNab, soprano, of To- 
ronto, has been arousing enthusiasm at Grimsby, Ont., 
while Miss Edith Spring, violinist, of Hamilton, won an 
appreciative reception at Newmarket’s Fall Festival. 








Baldelli, Paris. 


Artist, Professor. 


self in Paris who should be made known to 

eX Americans for their good, and that is An- 

tonio Baldelli, the famous Italian baritone, 

who has passed fourteen consecutive years of his career 
in the Royal Opera of Madrid. 

The coming to Paris to establish himself has been a real 
musical sensation among the Parisians, who have long 
loved the popular lyric star, among his compatriots in 
Spain, who are mourning his departure, and especially 
among the colony of Spaniards in Paris, to whom Baldelli 
is brother, son and dearly beloved child of song. This 
singer is probably one of the best loved of any living 
singers, not only from the pleasure derived from his ex- 
ceptional gifts and the roles of the masters he has so ably 


PROFESSOR of singing has established him- 


interpreted, but also for ‘the exceeding lovableness of 
his sunny and genial disposition. 

The concerts which he gives here from time to time 
in Paris are the best attended and most élite of all the 
lyric affairs; and the enthusiasm before, during and after 
them amounts to a sort of frenzy. One must attend one 
of them to realize this condition, one of the most flatter- 
ing possible to a performer. His appearance means an 
ovation, his singing is listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, numerous encores are insisted upon, and at the close 
song after song of his immense repertory and of the 
country are called for in the most informa] manner, the 
good ‘natured responses being greeted with the warmth 
and fervor known only to people of the South and the 
sun. 

His repertory includes all the splendid classic gems— 
arias, ballads, madrigals, serenades; in fact, the gamme 
of emotion in song. But he does not simply sing. He 
gives in the most inimitable and irresistible manner the 
“mise en scene,” so to speak, of the interpretation of what 
he sings. No singer of the present day does this with 
greater success. As a result, wherever he may sing the 
place is filled to overflowing, and a tame, or even calm, 
performance is unknown to him. 

He has to the highest degree of perfection the art of 
diction and color; that is, of saying what he sings, carry- 
ing conviction and impressiveness with every point. 

In this art precisely are Americans of all singers most 
lacking. Their singing even when vocally impressive is 
through this want. Few 


often pale, tame and “styleless’ 
teachers teach it, few indeed can, and none can do it better 
than can Baldelli. 

The famous singer, as may easily be imagined from these 
qualities, is greatly sought after for concerts, matinees, 
salons, &c., and, being in full possession of his powers, is 
naturally nothing loath to fulfill these engagements, which 
prolong his glory and line his coffers. But he has con- 
sented, in answer to the solicitations of musicians, to de- 
vote part of his time to teaching. His gift for voice plac- 
ing and its development has been proved to be exception- 
ally fine, added to the rest 

No pains have been spared by his country people to in- 
duce Baldelli to remain in Paris. Touching evidences of 
their devotion are to be found in the elegant apartments 
which are this week thrown open at 6 rue Euler, imme- 
diately back of the grand Elysées Palace Hotel, on the 
Champs Elysées 





















Long Distance Telephone: 
Harrison 2255. 


Sopranos: Errizt STewart. Altos: 
CLARA HENLEy-BussiNnac. 
LuciILLE STEVENSON-TEWKSBURY. 
GERTRUDE JUDD. 
MAUDE FENLON BOLLMAN. 


Violinists and Cellists: Lron Marx. 


Bruno STEINDEL. 
LEoproLpD KRAMER. HERMANN DIgSTEL. 
And by Special Arrangement: MRS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


“_~. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


Directors of Concerts and Musical Artists. 


FOLLOWING ARTISTS UNDER OUR EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 
Tenors: Grorce HAMLIN. 
Hoitmes Cowper. 
Eimer De Pue. 


Mrs. MARSHALL PEASE. 

Sue HARRINGTON FuURBECK. 

MABELLE CRAWFORD. 

ELaiIneE De SELLEM. 

ELLA Pierson KIRKHAM. 

Pianists: Mary Woop CHAsE. 
Sapig E. Prescott. 





Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, 


Bassos and Baritones: Cuaries W. CLARK. 
Sypney P. BIpeN. 
FRANK KinG CLARK. 
Davip L. CANMANN. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Bickne_t Younc, Lecture Song Recitals. 
Organist: Mr. ArtHuR DuNHAM. 


Harpist: Anna W. LAWRENCE. 


MISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW. 
WE WILL ARRANGE BOOKINGS FOR ALL. GOOD ARTISTS. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, «sc. 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


RECITALS. 


coxcenss | THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 













Contralto, 
Management: 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, 


Just returned from Europe. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Bidg. or 5223 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 


Audit Building. 
PEANIST. (rower, 1406 ) Chicago. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 















FRANK T. BAIRD, | 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


EDWARD MEEK, 


Pupils Accepted. 


Miss CHRISTINE FARNESE. 


Certificated pupil of Mme. MARCHESI. 
301 State Street, MADISON, WIS. 


Vocal School. 








BARITONE. 





34 Monroe St., 








NINETEENTH YEAR. 
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| 924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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Chicago, I. Mr, & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kimball Hall, 


HOLMES 


TENOR. 2 


COWPER, secs nr.“cocac 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





for the 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL | 
| 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, IIl. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, 2%. 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Pianiste. 





consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods o 








at any time. Send for circulars. 
A.K. VIRGIL, Director. Cc. N. LANPHER, Priacipal. 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic pan playing, is the natural 


teaching and practice.” 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and private instt uction 
Instruction in artistic technic, $10 per term. Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 








ust returned from 
PIANIST urope, where he 
§ made very successful 
a a f j appearances. 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





=. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mme. DOVE BOETTI spectauny: 
e @ Coaching for English Operatic Stage. 


83 Auditorium Building, 
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Charles W. Clark. 


Song Recital. 


ITHOUT perseverance no student car 
hope to reach the top in any profession, 
but the perseverance of twenty earnest in- 
dividuals rolled into one will not create a 





singer, unless the aspirant has a voice. It is all very well 
for certain teachers to boast of what they have done in 
the way of making singers of pupils who had very little, 
if any, voice at the beginning. 

That somewhat undefinable, undescribable part of the 
human voice, the quality, is a gift direct from the gods, and 
the one who has it not can never hope to become a great 
singer. But for the singer who is naturally endowed with 


notes. Throughout the recital Mr. Clark sang with rare 
taste and musical feeling, and particularly delightful was 
his clear enunciation of the German text in the Schubert 
and Schumann songs. He sang the favorites in the 
“Dichterliebe” series of Schumann with the true poetic 
insight that is demanded in Germany. Although a pre- 
vious number of THe MusicaL Courier contained the 
program of the Clark recital, it is well worth while to 
reproduce it here: 


SEE Gncdeecccceccssstbouteibinressdbtebecscsves ....- Schubert 
RMT sv ccsevestccsdcccscvctsasbvbetbivcscvetcebocceséccss Schubert 
Dal): Joe einestenssenccesceqerensenstéhbeeenseeiatedsbiabecsbesséd Schubert 
Das Fishermadchen....... eT ne a ee Schubert 
BE i onahesvidtbesecissocees inaieneetoere ee 


Die Rose, Die Lilie. pad Schumann 
Wenn ich in Deine Augen Seh.................- 


Ich Grolle Nicht. a or ee 


..- Schumann 


.- Schumann 


his earnestness. He made a particularly good impression with his 
singing of “Ich grolle nicht,” while in Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive” he sang with elegance of style and warmth of expression. 
His work is not altogether free from vocal faults, but where the 
natural quality of the voice is so fine, and the singer so much in 
love with his work, some good results are sure to be forthcoming. 
rhe audience was one of good size, and its applause was quick.— 
New York Times. 

Charles W. Clark, a baritone from Chicago, gave a song recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. His program was largely 


devoted to the “lieder” of Schubert and Schumann There were 
besides songs by R. Hermann, Tschaikowsky, Lucas, Hans Her- 
mann, De Koven, Allitsen and Walter Damrosch. Mr. Clark also 


ncluded Massenet’s air, “Vision Fugitive.”” The newcomer is a 


man of good presence and the possessor of a beautiful voice of 


range and resonance He has taste, musical feeling, and his school 
ing has been most strenuous. * * * He was happy in the Schu 
bert and Schumann songs; also in Massenet’s pretty air. For one 


thing he must be praised—his enunciation is clarity itself. “Am 


I ful | ; i | t Ein Jingling Liebt ein Mi \dchen. hvecanes Schumann ; 
q 2 r c tic i > 7 -ac y -~ ”* “Teh gro) sicht.”” Rae er’”’ » ll one ‘ 
a beautilul sympat netic organ, the road reaching to suc Aus Meinen Trinen Spricssen.........ccceccsccccccsccsce it aainin Mee r, Ich grol , nicht, Die Bésen Lieder” were well done and 
cess is made easy, for all hearts are touched by singing Am Leuchtenden Sommermorgen......... seceseseeeeeeeee-Schumann With an understandable German accent.—New York Sun. 
from such a voice. BED GEE DRG EAB ai sco cccccovccccccesesccoscsscecoccese Schumann ‘ , 
. ee . ‘ 7 Vision Fugitive Messenet His voice is ample in quantity, even and fine in quality, free in 
Charles W. Clark, the baritone singer from Chicago, who eet tiene mame . Hermann utterance, and possessed of capacity for all the modulations which 
gave a recital at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday after Gipsy Ape kes ; Hermann 2%¢ required by the exacting field which he has dame New York 
noon, proved a happy illustration of the truth of the fore- In the Balmy Night................cceeceecceeececceece Tschaikowsky /tibune. 
going remarks. Be Ded Dados: 6 Tek Biicacanccccewssesessosncece : Jee Lucas r me 
. f fc : o P. ucas Taken altogether, Mr. Clark made a favorable and artistic impres- 
Clark possesses one of those naturally beautiful voices, When We Two Parted.......++-+++sseessesreererees omnes ee : : ates ype & :; 
Te These: Cometh wooscontccenecsocnseveses ..Hans Hermann sion. His voice is wholesome and powerful, of remarkable com 


vibrant, sympathetic, and of wide range. While instruc- “a tak oe Je neon De Koven pass, and his tone production free from elementary faults.—Staats 


tion undoubtedly was necessary to make an artist out Of Love Is a Bubble............--- PASI et a Allitsen Zeitung 
him, he never would succeed in moving an audience as Danny Deever........... ae ee : ..++»Damrosch Mr. Clark was fortunate in his accompanist, Mrs. E. N. 
he did last Thursday without that God-like gift—a vocal To “Aufenthalt,” that beautiful song of Schubert's, | apham. Her playing throughout the recital was re- 
organ of almost flawless quality. After hearing Mr. Clark imparted the grace and depth of a great artist markable for its sympathetic and musical taste 
Clark sing a program of twenty songs, covering a con- Next to the Lieder of Schubert and Schumann, Clark These criticisms are from the evening newspapers: 
siderable range of composers, the writer could only detect made an impression with Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive.” Mendelssohn Hall was the scene yesterday afternoon and even 
. . P . ‘ - T T ng t once hict ] c s of comn » i th 
one fault in Mr. Clark’s vocal method, and that was a This was sung in the broad, dramatic style. The Tschai- ‘8 of two concerts w all for a few words of comment. In the 
ligt 1 . | B | I k k fo9: 1 lel i i " f ufternoon Charles W. ( lark, a baritone from Chicago, gave a song re 
slight tendency to force his upper note ut his beau <OWSKy song was It gly delivered, and in the songs ’ cital, at which he sang a number of songs by German, French, Rus 
tiful legato singing in the medium and lower registers less gifted comps he singer succeeded admirably in ian and American composers. His voice is fresh, resonant, of agree 
eaves ttie tc be 


more than atoned for the occasional forcing of the upper revealing their best points. These very modern com- able timbre, and his ng and enunciatior 
x x i ) 


of taste in the make-up of the pro 








posers should feel very grateful to an artist like Clark esired, W oe " / 
fram must ve ¢ T le ve ng t 

ESTABLISHED 1867. who has the courage to put their songs on a program ~* pcg. 
with Schumann and Schubert. Altogether, the afternoon Chartes W. Clask. a baritone from Chicemo, who hes been heart 
1 was one of rare pleasure to music lovers, and there were here in ch appeared alone at Mendelssohn Hall 
f te ft cital of songs Now, when a 

—_ many of these present. rday a & recita 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, P ident. oll i ° | N Y k short, stout man sings twenty-four son mostly love songs, in 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical Following are ome criticisms trom the New ated rapid succession, the result might be, and has been more than once, 
Learning in America. daily papers on the recital: mply maddening. When Mr. Clark sang, however, it was not so 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. Charles W. Clark, a Chicago baritone, gave a song recital yester He as an expre e€ voice f fine quality, and only after forcing 
| t Ww ursene false intonation that must follow such 


ite 


day afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall. * * * Let us hasten to say, does it 
snante Moreover, his program was a sor f composite of 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musical College. then, that the gentleman from Chicago, who is not a s 


ur gates, is welcome. He has sung to us before, and no doubt he I 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, will do ~ again baritones the Westerner was not found wanting. Mr. Clark dis 
He was first heard here in a performance of “The Messiah” by { ed just feeling for the beauties of five 5 ibert songs and seven 

ACTING, ORATORY, the People’s Choral Union, at the Metropolitan Opera House, on from Schumann's “Dichterliebe”’ serie His enunciation was clear 

I < ised in this paper for his fine, ness itself in so spright bit Ein Yingling Liebt ein Mad 


January 15, 1898, when he was praised 
hile the fan r “Ich Grolle Nicht” was sung with appea 


tranger within 
und Van Rooy, and in the song f these two popular 





NGUAGES. manly voice, his good phrasing, and his clear enunciation. Yester r while 

' ital r ‘ ‘ nee of sentiment Massenet's 

BOARD MUSICA ORS day he gave us our first opportunity to hear him in a recital of 2 wer The Ww a Ga elega tit it in } 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD. aa . ee LOUIS FALK, songs, and the impression left on the minds of his hearers must Vision Fugitive The audience eing man. delighted most 
HANS YON SCHILLER, fh ie CASTLE, have been a pleasant one. He was heard in songs by Schumann n such parlor songs as a Gy Serer : le, bv Re inh d 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8. ACOBSO (selected from the “Dichterliebe’’), Massenet, Reinhold, Hermann, Hermanr I'schaikowsky’s Ir eB Night Lucas’ “If You 
RUVOLPH GANZ, 7 ae CHARL ES GAUTHIER, — . = Tschaikowsky and others. Again his Became a Nun, Dear nd Allitsen’s “Love Is a Bubble.” Finally, 

HERMAN DEVRIES. Lucas, De Koven, Damrosch, cha an ther Again 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. excellent voice won attention, and he commanded praise for his W alter Damrosch’s Dar Deever was drar cally done.— 
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Pupil of LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
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For full information concerning normal instruction or 410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Kimball Hall Chicago. 
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MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Gottschalk Lyric School. 


Hende! Halil, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, of the School. Applications not received after September 1. 


Fall Term opens Monday, September 10. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | 1. 6. Gottschalk, Director. KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list. 


HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, HOLMES CowPeR, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 
STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO, 
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Miss Olivia Weller’s music scholars gave two recitals 
last week at Boyertown, Pa. 

At Daphne, Ala., Professor Green, Mrs. Harker, Mr. 
Harker and Miss Jessie Coates gave a concert recently. 

The first of Miss Frances Pearlade Prescott’s musical 
matinees was given on the 1oth at Unity Church, Topeka, 
Kan, 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski sent out cards for a studio mu- 
sical at his home in Auburn avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
the 17th. 

Mrs. Anna Ellis Dexter made her third appearance be- 
fore a Franklin, N. H., audience Thursday evening, No- 
vember 22. 

On the gth, at her home on Burnett street, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Miss Henrietta Hendrick entertained a large num- 
ber of her friends with music. 

Frank Walker gave a song recital on the 15th at Johns- 
town, Pa. Miss Wakefield, Miss Kerr, Mrs. John Thomas, 
Jr., and Mr, Black participated. 

Miss Frances Mosby, a talented New York dramatic 
mezzo-soprano, will shortly spend a month or six weeks 
at her home in Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Madge Lyons, assisted by Miss Moore, Mr. New- 
bold and Mr. Morrison, gave a concert in the Masonic 
Hall, Bel Air, Ind., November 21. 

Miss Mary Hallock and Julian Walker gave a recital 
in the Auditorium, Utica, N. Y., on the 13th, under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor G, Shults. 

The New World School of Vocal Art, for the studying 
if the perfect singing voice, Haydon Tilla and F. Waring- 
ton directors, has just opened at Detroit, Mich. 

The second lecture in the series given by Miss Estella 
Neuhaus was given last week at the home of Miss &K 
Folsom, Lakeville place, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The first of the series of chamber concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet was given Monday evening, 
November 19, at Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Martha Chenault Estill was assisted by Percy 
Frazier, Mrs. Thomas D. Chenault, Jr., and Prof. R. de 
Roode, pianist and accompanist, at her recent concert at 
Paris, Ky. 

The members of the Rakeman Quartet, of Washington, 
D. C., are H. C. Rakeman, first violin; William E. 
Green, second violin; Joseph Finckel, viola, and Mr. 
Villalpando, ‘cello. 

There are 160 pupils in Professor McClellan’s class in 
sight singing at the university, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
\ glee club, composed of members of the U. of U., will 
soon be organized 

The society évent of the season at the Opera House, 
Rome, was the recital of Edward G. 
Warner and J. Lewis Browne, which occurred on Thurs- 
day evening, November 20. 

Miss Clara Stearns, organist; Miss Isabella Ten Eyck, 
soprano, and George W. Franklin, tenor, participated in 
new organ at 


Ga., song-piano 


the recital attending the dedication of a 
T iconderoga, N. 7., o8 the 16th. 

Professor Steele and members of the choir of Calvary 
Church, Conshohocken, Pa., and August Englund, Theo. 
W. Trewendt, Mrs. Alice Goodwin and Miss Josephine 
Crowley appeared in a recent concert. 

\t the Conservatory of Music, Troy, N. Y., arrange- 
being advanced for the first pupils’ musicale 
of the s The date of this, although not accurately 
decided, will be late in November or in early December. 


ments are 


ason 


Lee G. Kratz is organizing a chorus of twenty voices 
and a male quartet for Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Neb. He will make a specialty of the Sunday 
evening music. 

November 15 a benefit concert was given at the Central 
Christian Church, Terre Haute, Ind., under the auspices 
of J. H. Kowalski and Miss Margaret Evans, organist 
of that church. 

Charles G. Washburn, now of Birmingham, Ala., son 
of C. C. Washburn, Quincy, IIl., recently sang at the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tenn. 

At the Teck Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y., on the 11th, the 
first of the ten Sunday night concerts was given under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Karl Hartfuer. The soloists 
were Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes and Mr. Joseph Ball. 

A song recital was given by the Unity Quartet, Mrs. 
Harriet Welch Spire, Miss Neenah Lapey, Carl Stephan 
and Percy G. Lapey, with Miss Mary Howard director, 
at the Parkside Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
the 16th. 

Mrs. Francis A. Smith, Mrs, V. P. Marwick, H. L. 
Maercklein, Elbert L. Couch, Mrs. Martha Roulston, 
and Mrs. Nellie Carey Reynolds, with Mrs. Harriet Crane 
Pitblado, accompanist, took part in a recent concert at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Through the collaboration of Valentine Abt, violinist; 
Miss Charlotte H. Van Cleve, soprano soloist, and Prof. 
G. B. Craig Stevens, accompanist, Larkin Craig Chand- 
ler was able to present a program at Malta Hall, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., on the 15th. 

Misses Mary Webster, Kathleen Price, Elizabeth Stew- 
art, Rosa Kinser, Leona Smith, Estella Wallis, Mary Lee 
Hill, Mary Carden, Edna Stevenson, Messrs. Hickman, 
Parham and Pilcher gave a recital at Sullivan College, 
Bristol, Tenn., on the 12th. 

The third in the series of organ recitals at the First 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., was given on 
the 14th. Besides the organ numbers by Mr. Driggs and 
L. B. Hawley, organist of the church, vocal selections 
were given by Ernest Ehlers. 

Prof. George W. Andrews, of the Oberlin Conservatory, 
gave an organ recital at the First Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 14. Professor Andrews was 
assisted by Miss Winnifred G. Kinney, of Montana, and 
Miss Kate M. Ashmun, of Cleveland. 

William J. Sheehan will give a series of four song recitals 
at Catholic Institute Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., on December 6, 
January 9, February 20 and March 20. Mr. Sheehan will 
be assisted by Richard Fricke, Joseph A. Ball, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Mayo and Mrs. Nellie M. Gould. 

A song recital was given in Commonwealth Hall, East 
Orange, N. J., on the 16th, by Kenneth Bingham, who 
was assisted by Mrs. J. H. McKinley at the piano, Miss 
Mary Henry, violinist, and Miss Neva Fenno, soprano. 
There were ten numbers on the program. 

Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” was 
sung by Prof. Richard G. Calthrop, Everard Calthrop, Mrs. 
John A. Nichols, Jr., and Mrs. Marie Lindemer Davis, 
with Mrs. Blanche Atherly Calthrop as accompanist, at a 
prjvate musical in Oswego, N. Y., recently. 

Here are the newly elected officers of the Ellsworth (Me.) 
Festival chorus: President, John O. Whitney; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. I. Welsh; secretary and treasurer, Harry L. 
Crabtree; conductor, F. W. Rollins; directors, President 
Whitney, Mrs. J. A. Cunningham and Miss Kate Laffin. 

A song recital was given at New Haven, Conn., on the 
14th, by Richard B. Gordon, a local tenor, assisted by 
Miss Margaret Hogan; George H. Mahl, of Hartford; 
James McGovern, of Meriden, and P. J. McCarthy. Mr. 
Gordon is a New Haven pupil of E. A. Leopold, as is 
Mr. Mahl, one of his Hartford pupils. 

A testimonial concert to Miss Doris Goodwin, a young 
Baltimore singer of promise, who has been a pupil of Miss 
Carrie Rosenheim for the past four years, and who is soon 
to go abroad to study, was given at Lehmann’s Hall last 
week. Miss Goodwin was heard in a recitative and 
aria from “Carmen,” and in a duet from “The Flying 





Dutchman,” with Dr. B, Merrill Hopkinson. Besides Dr. 
Hopkinson, Natorp Blumenfeld, violinist, and S. Monroe 
Fabian, pianist, assisted. 

At Dexter, Me., the following pupils of J. K. Springall 
took part in a recital: Miss Helen M. Smith, Miss Marion 
H. Taylor, Miss Angie Ryan, Guy I. Flagg, Miss Edith 
J. Hall, Clarence P. Keene, Miss Nelly Rand, Chester 
Baker, and Mrs. John H. Wilson, of Cambridge. 

After a summer of thorough preparation the Ionic Male 
Quartet, of Cleveland, Ohio, opened the season of 1900-01 
with a concert at the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, November 13. The quartet has reorganized with 
the following personnel: H. Warren Whitney, Vincent 
V. Woboril, T. George Protheroe, Byron W. Willard 
The quartet was assisted by Rial Roberts, Miss Charlotte 
Norton, Miss Grace Curtiss and A. F. Arthur, Jr. 

A student recital was held at the Cleveland (Ohio) 
School of Music on the 10th. Those taking part were: 
Edward and Agnes Tracy, Lena Moyer, Helen Peckin- 
paugh, Grace Curtis, Amy Federman, Mr. Spengler, Ettie 
Freedlander, Alice Rickards, Miss Edna Dailey, Rial 
Roberts, Amy F, Page, Ada Marks, Alice L. Kilbourn, 
Mabel Einig and Myrtle Skeel. The first quarterly con- 
cert of the School of Music was held Wednesday even 
ing, November 14. 

“Overlook,” the home of 
Hopkins, on College 
scene of a thoroughly enjoyable musical. 
included pieces by the Orchestral Club, songs by Miss 
Williams, songs by Mr. Miller, solos by Mr. Wilder and 
Mr. St. Clair, and the decided novelty, in concert programs 
given in that city, of a Suite for piano and violin, by Gold- 
mark, performed for the first time in Montpelier by 
Messrs. Webster and Stockbridge, Miss Rugg and Miss 
Alice L. Nash. Among those present were: 
and Miss Stickney; Miss Gibb, of Montreal; Miss Lucia 
Skinner, of Royalton; Mrs, D. K. Stevens, of Boston, and 
Silas Hopkins, of East Berkshire. 


Mr. and Mrs 
Montpelier, 


Hermon D 
Vt., the 
The selections 


street, was 


Governor 


The interest in the recital series of concerts at Wheeling 
W. Va., is steadily increasing. According to the pro 
spectus the first concert will be given Friday evening, De 
cember 14. The will be Miss Rachel B 
Frease, soprano; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, contralto; S. T 
Beddoe, tenor; David T. Moore, baritone, and a pianist 
The last concert will be given May 3 by the Kunits String 
Quartet, of Pittsburg, composed of soloists of the Pitts 
burg Orchestra, and led by Luigi von Kunits, the violin 
soloist and concertmaster of the Pittsburg Orchestra. The 
series of recitals which this quartet has given in Pittsburg 
each season for several years past has been one of the 
features of the musical year there, but few towns outside « 
Pittsburg have had the opportunity, so far, of hearing this 
fine organization. The soloists at this concert will be 
Messrs. Von Kunits, violin, and Henri Merck, 

Arthur M. Raymond, organist at Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, gave a recital in Porter Church, Brockten, Mass., 
He was assisted by Miss Celestine Cor 
Dunham 


performers 


‘cello 


November 20. 
nelison, Andrew B. Potter and Miss Louise B 

The following is a list of some of the subscribers to the 
Albania Orchestra, Albany, N. Y.: Fred S. Arnold, 
George B. Allen, Will Benjamin, Joseph H. Blatner, Mrs 
O. M. Benedict, E. J. Bonney, James Blocksidge, A. S 
Brandow, Samuel W. Brown, John J, Callanan, Mrs. F. L 
Curtis, Frank B. Combs, John R. Carnell, C. M. Culver. 
Mrs. M. Bendell, George N. Collier, Cluett & Sons, Thos 
A. Cavanaugh, Wm. P. Davis, Bradbury Dyer, Wm. S 
Dyer, Melvil Dewey, Curtis N. Douglas, Stephen C. Der 
mott, Frank H. Evory, Harry Eyres, Guy W. Ellis, John 
B. Finn, F. L. Fancher, E. H. Flagler, Frank H. Fellows, 
John J. Gallogly, Mrs. Wm. C. Gomph, Frank P. Husted, 


John S. Hoy, Samuel S. Hatt, E. N. Huyck, James W 
Hine, Edward F. Hackett, James Norton, Frederick C 


Ham, Andrew B. Jones, Mrs. E. J. Knowles, C. A. Kins- 
ley, Jr., William Keeler, Mrs. J. A. A. Lamoreaux, J. B 
Lyon, Jos. A. Lawson, Geo. C. Lee, Jr., Gardner C 
Leonard, R. L. M. McEwan, T. E. McGarr, Misses Mac 
Naughton, John W. McNamara, Donald McDonald. 
James Gregory Mahar, Selden E. Marvin, C. O. Mann. 








OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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HOMER MOORE, 


The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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UADA WILLAR 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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E, Palmer, 
Quayle, Jr., 








Newton, Gibson 
Amasa J. Parker, 
Mrs. Oliver A 
Cusack Ray, W. 
Schutter, W. H 

Henry King Stur 
Thompson, Georg 
John Boyd Thacher, 


W. G. Nash, T. Newcomb, 
Oliver, Charles M. Page, W 
Mrs. R. K. Quayle, R. K 
Quayle, Harmon Pumpelly Reed, Mabel 
G John E. Sherwood, H 
Spawn, Arthur Sauter, O. Smith, Mrs 
dee, Mrs. Marshall Tebbutt, David A 
H. Thacher, Frank W. Thomas, Mrs 


. 
Rice, Louis 


John G. Tolle, Geo. C Van Tuyl, t.. Mrs. Geo. C. Van 
Tuyl, A. Vander Veer, Jesse A. White, E. H. Wade, D 
E. Whittle, E. W. Wetmore, John Wallace, C. F. Will 
iams, Dr. Ward, Lansing Pruyn Wood, Mrs. H. G 
Young, F. N. Sanders, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Mrs. S. E 
Marvin, Albert J. Wing, E. E. Packer, Dr. W. O. Still 


Benton Tipton, F A. Wheeler, F. S. Howell, A 


man, J 


W. Lansing, H. K. Tebbutt, M. H. Mulleneaux, A. J 
Voyer, P. E. DuBois, Mrs. F. P. Denison, Mrs. G. E 
Gorham, Wm. S. Hackett, E. D. Jenison, Mrs. C. W 
Reynolds and George E. Bailey 


Fidele Koenig, Paris. 


IDELE KOENIG, the 


has 


vocal teacher, of Paris, 
nany n ZS to recommend him to notice 
abilities 


of 


besides his special musical 





First of all, his association twenty 


years 


de chant of the Paris Grand Opéra gives him a 


chef 


as 


the French school of song and 


artists, enjoy. He has the 


thorough knowledge of 


acting, such as few persons, even 


knowledge of both sides of the footlights of artists’ re 
quirements, and of the technics, so to speak, of voice as 
related to the building in which is sung. He knows just 
what is necessary to please ( rs, audience and critics 
He knows every corner and comma of repertory, the vocal 
side, the instrumental side, and the two combined. He has 
actual, practical knowledge tage business, cues, ensem 
ble, time, &« In fact, he has a mine of resource to offer 
to his pupils in relation to the practical part of their pro 
fession, which, after all, is the one most neglected in their 


education, and that a department most important as ré¢ 


lates to 


success 
As to his ability as a musician his relations with the Opéra 


His enthus ver fer 


His 


to speak 





show that s profession is ¢ 


vent, and is as a fire to the art spirit of his pupils 


orchestras, so 


ability to play accompanime 


is a valuable aid. His patience and never failing good will, 
good humor and gentlemanliness are all qualities which 
bespeak for him the love and devotion of the élite in the 


ld 


In addition 


student wor 
ities M. Koenig 


tual pl 


to these qua holds always as 


a personal responsibility the acing of his pupils in 


postions when ready 


In this he has unusual success, as, owing to his detailed 


knowledge of what is requisite as to “fitness,” he prepares 


pupils specially in those lines, and, again, knows better 
than to offer them before being ready 
Thus Mrs. Homer, the contralto, engaged by M. Grau 


tl season, was accepted in France the first time offered 
Miss Austrian, 


engaged on first hearing 


director’s notice Fisher, a young 


the 
Amsterdam 


to a 


likewise other day at 
Miss Gifford also at 


Miss Rennyson, to 


was 
Liege 


again 


last season, and 
sing Mr 


M. Koenig's 


this in Belgium in 


‘ th 


Savage’s company, went to the States 


trom 
studio 

Miss Abbott, Miss Grace 
H. Kloman 


pupils in Paris 


Mr 


all singers known and admired 


Mrs. C 


also his 


Golden, Sheehan, 


are 


Francis Rogers, again, the tenor, also his pupil, is with 
the Savage company 

M. Koenig is married to an estimable and most charm 
ing woman, American, musician and singer, who is of in 


to the people in her husband's 


as friend, aid and counselor. She is 


estimable value young 


charge true as steel, 


nd capable as she is good 





Some of Her Experiences. 
HE 


incidents 


career of a successful artist is full of happy 
Jackson 
the violin virtuoso, is no exception to the rule 


and adventures Leonora 


She was a favorite pupil of Joachim 





who pre 
dicted for her the triumphs she has had. In 
England Miss Jackson was, to use English court language 
commanded to appear at Windsor Castle before the Queen 
She was overjoyed at the invitation, but went in fear and 


trembling lest she should commit some breach of court 





rules. Of course, she had herself properly instructed in 
court etiquette and her teacher pronounced her perfect 
but she was anxious To her delight, no difficulty oc 
curred. She was applauded by everyone from the Queen 
LEONORA JACKSON. 
down, and when she left took with her a costly jeweled 
star, a unique design in white enamel, with six points, 
set with rubies and sapphires and bearing the crown and 


the color effect red, white and 


R.3 
blue, a compliment to herself and her 


royal monogram V. | 


iationality 


Her favorite reminiscence concerns Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who took a warm interest in her career. When 
ever she could she visited the Doctor and played to hin 
his favorite pieces. One day he told her that he had ones 
studied the violin himself, but he added quickly: “Not be 
cause I thought I could ever play it, but because I wanted 
to know its difficulties—and I soon found out.” Among 
her treasures is a copy of “Over the Teacups,” which he 
gave her at the time. On the flyleaf are inscribed a poem 
and these words: “To Miss Leonora Jackson—With the 


kind regards and best wishes of her listening and admiring 
friend, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston, January 4, 1894.” 
Miss Jackson is quick at repartee. At a crowded recep 


tion the dressing room of a well-known public 


hall 


Europe, one of her admirers waxed eloquent thus 


given in 


where she was to play, in honor of her return fron 


“You have done more for the Stars and Stripes abroad 
than our arms did in the war with Spain.’ 
much obliged to you,” was the quick r 


“IT am very 


sponse, “but I really did not know my execution was as 
deadly as all that.” 

She and her mother are inseparable companions. The 
famous young artist inherits her musical gifts from her 
f thorough European training and an 

Mrs 


American 


mother, a singer <« 


excellent musician Jackson, who is a progressive 


representative woman, also studied medicine 


earlier in life in order the better to care for her family 
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Her skill as a physician and musician has been of invalu 


able aid to her gifted daughter. She has been with her 


throughout her career, and now always travels with Miss 
Jackson 


owes to het 


rhe young artist is not by nature robust; she 


mother’s care and to physical culture her 


sound nerves and invariable 


great endurance, good health 


under all the strain of a professional career. She is said 


to be 
back riding 


an expert at tennis, cycling, swimming and hors« 


and at relating clever anecdotes her acquaint 


ances declare she is unsurpassed. Following is a recent 
press notice: 

At Kotzschmar Hall, Friday night, Leonora Jackson, violinist, 
ssisted by Josephine Elburna, sopran lor Van Pyk, tenor, and 








Selden Pratt, pianist, gave a recita An exceedingly enthusiastic 
we greeted the finest combination Portland has heard for many 
ears 
Upon the qualities of Miss Jack s playing superlatives may 
well be lavished. She came eralded e greatest female violinis 
{ the day, and she fulfilled all that was expected of her A large 
thrilling tone, perfect technic, br ant style and masterful tempera 
ment, all the attributes f the rtuos are ers Rarely does one 
ear such bewildering harmonics as she exhibited in the introduc 
tion and cadenza of \V xtemp D minor Concerto, and in the 
\dag Religios r road l 1 r yle and purity tome 
ere cor ant delight In Er Hungarian Fantasi« her ab 
was demonstrated i1 e remark e clarit f her rasing and 
ree, vig bowing. She played a dance y Brahr 
" r Simonett Madrigale the Nocturne in D fiat h 
| Sarasate and Ts kowsky Humoresque 
lor Van Pyk is e of the finest tenors on the American concert 
ge He possesses ‘ me w voice of fine quality and re 
kably even througl He sang the Declaration,” from ‘Lo 


engrirt with a thrilling broadness of style and purity of diction 

his hands 1 s time rr Dreatr became a new delight 

Tw ve songs, the Swedist With Thy os Eyes and the 
Norwegian “I I e Thee were given in perfect ballad style 

Miss Elburna possesses a natura gh soprano voice. She sang 

( mod's lewel S re The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes by 

( nor and M enet's Ouvre te yeux bleux with excellent 


George Hamlin. 
The Richard Strauss Cycle. 


I a private recital last week in Chicago, the dis 
tinguished American tenor George Hamlin 
S\ sang a number of the remarkable songs of 

Richard Strauss, which comprise part of tix 


cycle of those songs Mr. Hamlin has on occasions sung 
in the West It sounds strange that we should say “in 
the West,” but it happens that “in the West” this unique 
modern song cycle has been heard, whereas in the East it 


is sull unknown. Mr. Hamlin, in a pure and very sympa 
thetic style, and with special freedom of delivery, sang 
the songs last Monday and illustrated the significance of 


the text artistically and musicianly, to coin the phrase. Mr 


Hamlin has made a special study of these modern works, 
absorbing their spirit, assimilating the inner texture and 
meaning and securing an analytical dissection of the aim 


He gives out, therefore 


definition of each song, and, 


or purpose of each composition 


a free, bold and intellectual 


being a musician with temperamental vein and with enthu 


Silasm-—as 


evinced in the very devotion to this purpose 


he produces a forcible delivery of each song, particularly 


effective because of the successful study of the original 
text 

We learn now that he is to continue on his mission of 
introducing Richard Strauss, vocally, on a larger scale by 


d of the season a Richard Strauss re 
what Mr 


are thousands of musicians here 


for the en 
New York 


should do, for there 


iranging 


ital in Phat exactly Hamlin 


is 
and in 
Boston who would be grateful for one hour with the great 


Richard in works comparatively unknown 


The Charlton Music Bureau, Carnegie Hall, has ar 
ranged with Mr. Hamlin for booking him in concerts and 
recitals, with the Richard Strauss cycle as a specialty 
This will give Eastern lovers of the pure vocal art an op 


n during the season 


pe 


rtunity to hear Mr. Ham 
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HERE are no people I know of with 
whom over-puffing is so liable to turn 
out something like a boomerang as 
are the Germans, and the fact is easily 

comprehended if you consider how 
literally they take everything and 

the trust they are still wont to place 
in printed matter. With Americans 
it is different. They know when 
they see the Barnum & Bailey 
Circus posters that the lions in 
reality don’t look quite as ferocious, 
or the elephants as huge, or the 
costumes as gaudy as they are 
pictorially represented, and conse- 
quently these wary citizens of a 
nation whose very wit and humor 
consist considerably in the exag- 
gerating of things draw their own 
conclusions beforehand and deduct a certain percentage for 
advertising. Not so the Germans. and hence it may be ex- 
plained why, though they never saw anything before that 
for variety and richness could approach the said circus, 
they declared the whole affair as not having come up to 
their anticipations, or, as some said, American humbug. 
A similar undeserved fate fell to the lot of a young prima 
donna who made her début here at the Theater des 
Westens a week ago to-day in the part of Rosina in “The 
Zarber.” She was not taken for an American humbug, 
simply because she happened to be a Spaniard, as her 
name, if it be her proper name and not a pseudonym, of 
If this young lady had arrived here 
the 


Barrientos indicates 
unheralded she would probably have 
But as some managerial Orlando Furioso let 


“arrived,” as 
French say. 
loose upon an unsuspecting German newspaper reading 
public daily and for weeks in advance the most prepos- 
terous preliminary puffs, the most expecta- 
tions, which could not have been fulfilled by a second 
Patti, were raised. and were, like the young “star” herself, 
doomed to disappointment. This is all the more regret- 
table as Miss Barrientos has really some remarkable vocal 
gifts. Her staccati alone are something quite phenomenal; 
in fact, I have never heard them with more absolute cer- 
Her coloratura is fluent 
3ut when this 


exalted 


tainty and ease of execution. 
and the intonation always flawlessly pure. 
is said, all is said, for, despite her youthfulness—the lady 


is in looks scarcely more than she is represented to be, 
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sessing stage appearance, and her inexperience in 


acting amounts almost to clumsiness. Of course one does 
not expect much depth of any sort in a high soprano oi 
the coloratura denomination, but Miss Barrientos’ whole 
art performance, vocally as well as histrionically, was un- 
endurably flat, shallow and without meaning. Her Rosina 
was, and this is almost a difficult task to accomplish, de- 
void of all charm and coquetry, and of her Lucia, which 
was the only other role in which the young lady appeared 
here, I learn from reliable source that the impersonation 
had not the least nuance of that tragic feeling which the 
character calls for. 

As regards the remainder of the “Barber” cast and the 
general performance of that chef d’ceuvre at the Theater 
des Westens, the least said the soonest mended. It gave 
my friend Albert Steinberg the cold shivers, and this is 
not to wondered at. He saw a far different per- 
formance of the same work at Kroll’s only a few days 
previously, one of which I tried to give you a description 
in my last week’s budget. Since then we have witnessed 
also almost matchless representations by the Sembrich 
Italian opera troupe of “Rigoletto,” in which the tenor 
Bonci scored the greatest success as the Duke, and of 
which is in my estimation unquestionably 
Sembrich’s best role. Next week we shall hear her in 
“Faust” and in a repetition of “Rigoletto.” The Italian 
opera stagione is artistically a deservedly great success, 
although financially, just as I foretold, the result leaves 
much to be desired. The audiences are enthusiastic and 
fashionable, but not numerous, for 10 marks for a seat in 
the parquet and 3 marks for standing room are too high 
Sembrich is not 


be 


“Traviata,” 


prices for Berlin, especially as Mrs. 
exactly a novelty here. 


©®A® 


Of the two first concerts of the Meiningen Court Or- 
chestra I spoke at length in my last week’s budget, and 
can therefore be a little shorter in referring to the further 
ones, in which, moreover, the orchestra took a more 
prominent share than in the preceding two. The third 
program, for instance, contained only one solo number, 
the Brahms Violin Concerto, which the once famous, but 
lately somewhat neglected, Mary Soldat, now Mrs. Sol- 
dat-Roeger, performed in more pleasing than exactly ade- 
quate style. The Brahms Concerto was not written for a 
female violinist, and yet it is strange that just they seem 
to have quite a special predilection for toying with it. 
It is true that Mrs. Soldat succeeded in doing more than 
merely toying with the work, but she too came far from 


exhausting its musical possibilities. She played, however, 





cleanly and with a certain not over great degree of con- 
ceptional strength and technical ability. 

The orchestral works consisted in a rarely performed 
Serenade for two oboes, two clarinets, two bass horns, 
four horns, two bassoons and contra-bassoon, composed 


and rewritten allegedly in 1780 by Mozart. In its easy 
grace and fluency of invention it is a very Mozart cabinet 
piece, albeit not all of its seven movements are of equal 
value. Some, though, are veritable gems, notably the 
Menuetto, which is the forerunner of the celebrated min- 
uet from the E flat Symphony. 

The Haydn E flat Symphony (No. 3 in the B. & H. 
edition) is one which places high demands upon the tech- 
nical abilities of most of the performers, and as it was 
reproduced with perfect accuracy as to each, even the 
least technical detail, one could not help admiring the 
excellent style in which General Musikdirector Fritz 
Steinbach has drilled his men. This military word, how- 
ever, is the one distinguishing characteristic also of nearly 
all of the performances, and just in so delicate and intime 
a work as this very Haydn Symphony, a little less robust- 
The Brahms 
variations, however, is one of the 


de 


ness would have sounded more gratefully. 
choral, “St. Antonio” 
orchestra’s best numbers; in fact, its chosen cheval 
bataille 

Of the final 
Symphony and 


the 
“Meistersinger” 


which contained 3rahms E 
minor the Vorspiel, I 
could hear only the first section, which brought an ef- 


fective and telling reproduction of Bach’s second “Brand- 


concert, 


enburg” Concerto in F for trumpet, flute, oboe and violin 
two viola 


the 


with of violins, 
and continus (double bases), and for 
Suite in B flat for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
four horns, two bassoons and contra-bassoon, by Richard 
This work, though composed in 1884, is still in 


this 


ce yncertando, accompaniment 


first time a 


Strauss. 


manuscript, and had its first performance on occa- 
sion. You will notice that the Besetzung is a similar one 
as that of the Mozart but 


while the latter is natural music, whose principal charm 


above mentioned Serenade, 
consists in its very fluency and the evident pleasure it af- 
l in this form, 


forded the composer in letting himse lf 1oose 
instru- 


and in making use of the characteristics of his 
ments, frequently in a sporting style, the younger Strauss 
begins to philosophize upon this peculiar orchestra and 
Now 


outset a somewhat mistaken idea, and if after all the mod 


in this nonchalant form this seems to me from the 
ern revolutionizer of program music is able to offer some 
interesting, absolute music even despite this drawback, it 
evinces his early and great talent, which justified me in 
writing some time ago that Strauss is the only living Ger- 
man composer who still could of 
importance, if he did not prefer to produce hyper-pro- 
gram music, which comes dangerously near being no 
music at all. 

The final fugue movement this that 
Richard Strauss in 1884 already controlled the technical 


write absolute music 


of suite shows 
apparatus of composition to such a degree that it justified 
the high admiration which no less an authority than Hans 
von Biilow bestowed upon the young composer at that 
early stage of his career as a musical creator. 
©G®A® 

On the same evening I attended a portion of the con- 
cert of a young American pianist at the Beethoven Hall. 
His name is J. W. Otto Voss, and he hails from New 
York. When I met him for the first time he was a very 
young fellow studying at Weimar, I think with Staven- 
hagen, and affecting the extraneous style of Paderewski in 
his way of dressing his hair and the wearing of a flowing 
white silk tie. Luckily he carried things further than 
mere outward copyings of his prototype, but also followed 
him in going to Leschetizky for his finishing lessons. The 
result, as I am glad to be able to state, was a fortunate 
one, and after hearing from Mr. Voss the Tschaikowsky 
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B flat minor Concerto and the Liszt E flat—I missed the 
Rubinstein D minor—I fully agree with my Berlin con- 
fréres in considering the young man one of the most 
talented pianists that have come to my notice of late 
As you may judge from the selection of his pro- 
the Draufgaenger 
temperament, at 


years 
modern virtuoso of 
lots of 
fire, verve and dash, but withal 
some poetry and lots of tenderness of feeling. I noticed 
the phrased and beautifully 


he is a 
He 


even a trifle too much; 


gram, 


description has moments 


nicely 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, and 


the latter quality in 
sung Andantino from the 
the technic was flawless in the interpolated prestissimo of 
this movement. The tone is healthy, vibrating and virile, 
without ever, even in fortissimo work, becoming harsh; 
touch, though Voss stronger 
dynamics, very pliable and allowing the use also of the 
delicate and The use of the 


pedal, as I found in many others of Leschetizky’s pupils, 


the seems to prefer the 


most refined shadings 
is especially well cultivated and careful of the slightest 
Altogether, Voss allows 
to be carried away by his tempera- 
than 


harmonic changes although 


himself at moments 


ment, and then does not mind more false notes 


Rubinstein indulged in on such occasions, the playing of 
the young American pianist interested me greatly and I 


am inclined to predict, for him a bright future 


®A® 
That Adele Aus der Ohe is an excellent pianist all of 
from the moment 


you know for many and in fact 


her American début at the old Steinway Hall, 


years 
she made 
when she played the Liszt E flat Concerto under Seidl’s 
had never heard it before. 
remarkable 


inspiring guidance in a way we 
That Miss Aus der Ohe 
composer I for did 
matinee last Sunday at 


also a 


however, is 


one not dream until I attended her 


| 


lemie, when the 


the Singaka pro- 


gram was made up exclusively of her own works, and the 


audience 


in sending a cable dis- 


success of which with a large and cultured was 


so pronounced that it justified me 
patch about it to this paper 
ch had 


listening 


One peculiar thing I noticed at this concert whi 


struck me before, only in its opposite aspect. In 


to a composer, who happens to be not a good pianist, per 
seen that the 


don't 


have m: 


forming his own works, I 


ny times 


force of will, the afflatus, the or I 


impetus, 


what, which inspires him will carry him at moments safely 


over technical difficulties which, at other times, or in es 


saying to reproduce somebody else’s music, he would 


His genius 


= > of I ¢ 
body, or at least 


never be able even to approximately surmount 
sems to get sudden control over his his 


fingers, and it is one of the rarest victories of mind over 


matter witness. Quite on the contrary it struck 


me that the pianistic side of Miss Aus der Ohe’s perform- 


one can 
ance was to some extent completely lost sight of even by 
She played “‘like 


course, 


herself when she played her own works 
a composer” and not like a pianist, although, of 


her performances were, as usual, finished and remarkable 


for brilliancy and clearness. But these qualities were kept 
more in the background, and the musicianly feeling, the 
interest the author displayed in her own works while dis- 


playing them to others, is what particularly fascinated me, 
and probably also the audience on that occasion. 

The program contained two Suites, op. 2 in E minor and 
op. 8 in the same major key, which breathe a true Domen 
ico Scarlatti spirit and show such a natural, well-defined 
feeling for the antique forms that they were a delight to 
listen to. 
four more of them were interspersed between some lieder, 
Miss the 


whole program closed with a manuscript ballad, op. 14, 


In between stood a group of smaller pieces and 


charmingly sung by Blanche Sylvana, while 
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which I hold to be the most important of all of Miss Aus 
der Ohe’s compositions. The invention is, of course, not 
always original or of equal value, but, on the other hand, it 
is absolutely free from glaring reminiscences, or, what is 
The harmonies are 


the 


worse still, from triviality or banality 
frequently quite recherché and novel, while, of course, 
effectiveness of the 
of, and show the hand, or rather the hands, of the experi 


pianistic side is nowhere lost sight 


enced player. Altogether these compositions, embracing 


fourteen opus numbers, belong among the most valuable 
emanations of female musical creativeness I have so far 
encountered, and as I take a special interest in this sub- 
ject I think I have looked over and heard about as many 
as anybody I know of. My belief that women can hecome 
musical creators, and would have done so long before this 
if the branch had not been artificially closed to them, is 


strengthened materially by Miss Aus der Ohe’s composi 


tions 
29 AG 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs produced at the first of this sea 
son’s Philharmonic Chorus concerts before a large sized 
audience Schumann’s “Paradise and Peri.” The lovely 
work, unquestionably Schumann’s greatest lyric creation, 


despite a very refined and smooth choral performance of 


its portions, did not create intense an impression 


quite as 
It is, after all, only miniature 


which, if it is produced in so large a hall and with 


as one might have expected 
music, 


such heavy choral and orchestral masses, shows this 


inherent smallness all the more and contrastingly. Let a 


well trained chorus of sixty, with a good piano accompani 


ment, sing this same music in a small concert room, and 


charm will be felt and enjoyed by every mu 


its intimate 


sical listener But a still greater drawback of this music 


miniature character is its unalloyed sweetness, 


the 


during the two shorter first sections, seems perfectly 


than its 


which in third portion, after one has had just enough 


cloying, and hence no longer enjoyable 


As regards his soloists, Professor Ochs on this occasion 


was both fortunate and unfortunate. He had secured for 
the principal part, the one of the Peri, the services of Mrs 
Fleischer-Edel, but at the rehearsal the lady sang more 
Fleischer-like than edel, and hence the conductor wanted 


some changes made. The lady demurred, and a_ scene 
ensued something like the one between Theodore Thomas 
and Nilsson, at an oratorio rehearsal in Brooklyn, when 
the great American conductor said to the itrant vo- 








and Nil 


to do, 


calist: “Madame, here I am the nna,’ sson 
This Mrs 
but thought could 


Professor Ochs in the 


prima dé 


yielded Fleischer-Edel was not willing 


she force matters her own way by try 
ing to leave lurch. On the day of 


the concert she sent him a message that she was indisposed 


and could not sing. Professor Ochs was equal to the occa 
sion and fortunate in that he found in Mrs. Jeannette de 
Jonge-Grumbacher a substitute who proved far superior 


Mrs 


mezzo soprano and at the 


to what the original soloist might have been Grum 


same 
time the leading musical spirit of the Dutch Ladies’ Trio, 
ugh after she had married she retired from public 
| 


De 


bacher was formerly the 
and althe 
music to 
undertook to 
which without 
Mrs 


sympa 


life she did not allow her voice and interest in 
Without a single rehearsal she 
the ] 


this daring experiment, could not have taken place 


come rusty 


sing the part of Peri at the performance, 


Grumbacher’s voice is a small but very pure and 


thetic one, and it suited, through its spiritual quality, just 


the very character of the part. Musically, she was as cer 
it a good many times 
which, of course, was not the The little 


prano part was taken by Mrs. Sobrino, of New York, and 


tain as if she had sung and rehearsed 


case. second so 
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she sang the solo of the Maiden with intelligence and feel- 


ing. 
voice, and also knows how to use it, but, on the whole, her 


Of the other soloists, Miss Gmeiner owns a good alto 


delivery was monotonous in color and lacking in expfes 
Of the two Mr. Von Zur Muehlen, 
the tenor, sang as if he were merely marking his part at a 
Van the 
either not 
had to 


glass that it was he 


sion. male vocalists 


rehearsal, and Eweyk excellent American bari 


tone, was voice or otherwise out of 


for | 


in good 


sorts, convince myself by means of an opera 
who was singing, so little did his voice 
his usually always praiseworthy 


and his delivery resembl 


and pleasing efforts in this direction 


@OaAae 


Messrs. Percy Sherwood, pianist, and Johannes Smith, 
violoncellist, both residing and teaching at Dresden, gave a 
int sonata recital at Bechstein Hall. They had chosen for 


their program three sonatas for ‘cello and piano, composed 


by three Dresden composers, viz Draeseke op. 51, in D; 
Sherwood, sonata, No. 2, in A, and Nicodé, op. 25, in G 
Of these works Draeseke’s the most empty one, as far 
as musical contents are concerned, and also the most la 
bored one, though, as a matter of course, form and work 
manship are unexceptionable. The principal theme of the 


last movement is a plagiarism from the Pastoral Symphony 


Percy Sherwood’s sonata shows considerable talent, but 
also a lack of concentration, which makes the two outer 
Saetze appear diffuse and wearies the listener. The slow 


movement in F, a Legende, though not particularly origi 


nal, is melodious and well sounding, and the Minuet in A 
minor decidedly graceful in rhythm and piquant in treat 
ment It is the best of the four movements Altogether, 
the piano is a trifle too preporderating over its brother in 
strument. Whether or no Mr. Sherwood is an American 
and a member of the noted musical family of that name, I 
don’t know His very polished and fine piano playing 
however, would lead one to think so. Mr. Smith proved in 
every way his worthy associate. He handles his unwieldy 
instrument with consummate technical skill, commands a 
good, h e from scratchiness, and plays all 


around 











The Zajic-Gruenfeld chamber music soirées are fash- 
onable, always well attended, subscription affairs, the pro- 
grams of which offer a medley of chamber and solo music 

suit the taste of everybody. The former element was at 
their first concert represented at the beginning and close 


I 


B flat minor Volkmann 


f the program by means of s flat 

op. § rr Oo, one o! that ne glected master’s deepest works, 
and by the Haydn C major Trio, both of which were per- 
formed with great finish and refinement, more than 


strength of style, by the concert givers and their usual, or 


at least frequent, associate, the pianist Max Pauer, oi 
»tuttgart 
Among the solo offerings, those of our pretty and 


gifted young countrywoman, Mrs. Rose Ettinger, deserve 


special mention. She sang the great coloratura aria from 
‘Semiramide” and a brace of songs. In the latter the 
voice seemed to sound less brilliant than it did a couple 
of years ago, but the display of coloratura agility sufficed 


to obtain for the fair singer an enthusiastic double recall 


t} 


tri¢ audience 
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n part of the 


Pachmann gave his first exhibition—beg 


Viadimir de 
pardon his return to Berlin at the Bee 


| recital 
thoven Hal 


speech, not i 


upon 
} 


He greeted tl 


the vein of | 


e audience by an extemporary 
, 


lizabeth in “Tannhauser,’ 


Dich theure Halle gruesse ich but something in the 
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following style: ““New hall! Don’t know it. Don’t know 
And so all through 


the piano; wonder how it will sound.” 
the evening he 


ladies and stuck his tongue out of his mouth, all of which 


improvised little speeches, ogled at the 


exploits did not prevent him from playing some numbers 
of his program exquisitely and in fact inimitably. Among 
these I may mention as quite exceptional. and recognized 
as such also by the audience, the third and fourth studies 
and the A minor Mazourka by the 


from Chopin's op. 25 


same composer. 

A ©® 

On the next evening I heard almost exclusively new 
by the Russian 
most important 


© 


works, which a quartet 


me t 


among 
5 


string 
composer, Tanejeff, to 
It was performed by the Bohemian Quartet at their 
n their very best style, and 


seemed he 
one 
first soirée here this season, 1 
they, as I have frequently stated before, are as unapproach- 
in their reproductions of modern, especially Slavic, 
chamber the the repro- 
duction of the classic quartets, upon which they seem to 
2 is a work replete with 


able 


music as Joachim Quartet is in 


hold a mortgage. Tanejeft’s op 


ideas that show temperament more than melos, but no 
lack of invention at all in the matter of thematic treat- 
ment. In the latter respect this string quartet shows so 
many new and original traits that it must of necessity 
captivate musicians. This is especially the case in the 
decidedly clever divertimento which forms the second 


movement and also in the adagio, which, besides being a 


poetic mood picture, has the charm of novel harmonic 
devices and a very euphonious close, also full of new 
sound effects. 

The Tanejeff Quartet was sandwiched in between 
Haydn’s “Quinten” Quartet in D minor and Schubert’s 


1 


lovely G major Quartet, op. 161. 
2 AG 

\t Berlin Male Teachers’ Singing Society, on the 
same evening, at the overcrowded Philharmonie, the pro- 
work, “Thauwetter,” for male 


Otto 


the 


gram contained a new 


orchestra, by Taubmann, able, 


conirére of the Berlin Boersen Courier, 


chorus and my 
amiable and modest 
unquestionably the best musician among the local critics. 
His 
modest and unassuming as the composer himself, and yet 
thought. The latter cannot 
affirmed of the principal and far more pretentious novelty 


Draeseke’s “Columbus.” 


opusculum in praise of the advent of spring is as 


s full of charm and be 


] evening, Felix cantata 


ot the 
\mong the many settings of this grateful subject I have 
heard this one shows the least inventive genius. Such a 


the trick of the egg. 
It is poor and 


Columbus would never have found 


idea of discovering America 


but as the composer is a first-rate 


let alone the 


melodic themes, 


he, 


tart in 
like poor, noble people are wont to do, tries 
this 


1 
contrapuntal workman- 


musician 


to hide poverty by rich outward garments, and 


Draeseke does by means of fine 
ship and sumptuous orchestral garb 

\s the work was well performed, except for the orches- 
under Prof. Felix Schmidt's direction, and the soli 
for 


yart 
(Fai } irt, 


ll sung by Miss Runge (Diego is written a 


\rthur van Eweyk, the reception it met 


we 


soprano!) and 


with was a warm one, and the venerable Dresden com- 
poser, who was present. was called out upon the plat- 
n repeatedly 
2 AG 
Prof. Johann Kruse, formerly a member of the Joachim 


Australia, and now residing in 


successful concert last night 


Quartet, later on living in 


London, gave a not very 


under the direction of his former teacher and associate, 


Prof. Dr. Jos. The 


only one of interest in the performance, for it was de- 
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cidedly interesting for once to see and watch Joachim 
conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra in the accompani- 
ments to the Bach A minor and notably the Beethoven 
Concerto, instead of hearing him perform these works. 
Professor Kruse, however, did not do himself or his 
teacher any credit on this occasion, for his playing was 
simply rotten, and if he had nothing further to show than 
his lack of all musical qualities and technical equipment 
which go to make an interpreter of the Beethoven Con- 
certo, he might better have remained in London. 
®©®A® 
Our charming young countrywoman, Miss Mary 
Minchhoff, the soprano, is meeting with good success 
in Gegmany, She sang in concert last Wednesday night 
at Wiesbaden, where she appeared as soloist in conjunc- 
tion with the French pianist Edouard Risler. Altogether 
she reports an average of over a dozen concert engage- 
ments per month, which is certainly doing well for a 
comparative beginner. 
©®A® 
Isolde Wagner, or, as it might happen to seem more 
correct, Isolde Von Bilow-Wagner, has betrothed herself 
to the pianist Beuthner, a teacher at the Bayreuth Con- 
servatory of Music 
®A® 
A biography of Tschaikowsky will appear at St. Peters- 
burg in December next. It claims to be con- 
exact and also interesting one, as the 


will have 
sidered 
composer's brother, Modest Tschaikowsky, is the com- 


a very 


piler, and his principal material consists of 5,000 letters 


written during his lifetime by Peter Tschaikowsky, and 
7,000 letters addressed to him. 
®Aae 


Teresa Rothauser celebrated last Tuesday night a rare 
jubilee at the Royal Opera She that 
evening for the one hundredth time the part of Carmen, 
f ovations on the part of the 


House. sang on 
and was made the subject o 
audience, and honors and congratulations were bestowed 
upon her by the intendancy and her colleagues of both 
sexes. 
Oa ® 
The baritone Theodor Bertram has found an engage- 
ment at Bayreuth for next summer, when he will sing 
there the parts of Amfortas, Wotan and the Flying 
Dutchman, as decreed by Cosima Wagner—at the present 
time. 
©®A® 
The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Edward 
composer, who for many years was the con- 
was last night commem- 


Grell, the 
ductor of the 
orated by that vocal society with a performance of Grell’s 


Singakademie, 


greatest work, the sixteen part a Capella Mass. 


®A® 
Siegfried Wagner conducted his ‘“Baerenhaeuter” with 
success at Frankfort last week on the occasion of the 


last operatic performance under the régime of the retiring 
director Clase 


®A©® 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka was among last week’s 
callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica Courter, 


and I was glad to notice that he has completely recovered 
from the severe illness and generally run down state of 
his health from which he was suffering last spring and 
Professor Scharwenka is busy as ever giving 


summer. 
lessons, and is likewise not an idler in the field of com- 
to 


position, he having just completed a cantata words 
from the Holy Scriptures which the 








Arts ordered of him for the celebration of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s next birthday. In April next Professor Schar- 
wenka intends to cross the Atlantic in order to fulfill the 
soloistic engagements closed in various cities, and he will 
play in New York, Boston, Chicago and other large towns 
further West, extending down to Mexico. 

Miss M. N. Zepler, who is about to open in Berlin a 
“Hall of Residence” for English and American music, art 
and university students, called to inform me of her plans, of 
which more after the lady has succeeded in realizing them 

Mrs. Godowsky came to tell me that her husband will 
be No- 


vember 25, on which occasion he will perform the Tschai- 


the soloist of the Colonne concert at Paris on 
kowsky Concerto. 

Further callers were Alfons Leonard, private secretary 
of Willy Burmester; Harry Graboff, from New York, 
and Squire Coop, from Salt Lake City, the latter a young 
musician who will finish his musical education here 
Prof. 
theory and composition with Otis B. Boise 


by 
Xaver Scharwenka, and 
O. F. 


studying the piano with 


Tenor Squire in Troy. 


another 


GAIN for William 
Squire, the rapidly advancing tenor 


decided success Russell 


A 


at the concert of the Troy Vocal Society on the evening of 


His appearance 


the 14th was a tremendous ovation, and while he respond 
ed to the long continued and enthusiastic applause after his 
“Die 
his acknowledg 


magnificent interpretation of the “Liebeslied” from 


Walkiire,” first 
ments, he was obliged to respond to a second recall with 


appearing and bowing 


“Marie,” by Johns, which he delivered in his usual artistic 
The 


heartily received, showing Mr 


and delightful manner. second number was also 
Squire's great control over 
his voice and of his unusual ability to properly interpret 
one of the most beautiful of modern operatic airs, and at 
the same time to highly delight his audience and properly 
interpret the lighter forms of song 

A reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Squire at the con 
and Mrs 


Evans, where they met some of their friends, and a most 


clusion of the concert at the home of Mr Charles 
delightful hour, with music by Mr. and Mrs. Squire, whose 
voices in solo and duet are so much admired, and others 
were heard, which helped to make a pleasant evening, long 
to be remembered. Mr. Squire’s voice, singing and artistic 
interpretation, according to his friends, were an unexpected 
revelation, it the that Mr 


Squire was the best and most satisfactory tenor ever en 


and was unanimous opinion 


gaged by the society 


Katharine Fisk. 





ADAME FISK, the well-known contralto, sang in 
Monticello, Ill., before the Monticello Seminary, 
on November 14, and scored another ovation. This is 


her sixth appearance before the seminary; but, neverthe 
less, after her last performance the officers thanked her 
and expressed the desire to have her again 
She has just booked to appear 
Eddy, the great organist, in Dayton, Ohio, December 13, 
December 


been with Clarence 


and also to give a song recital in Norfolk, Va., 
4, after which she appears in Toronto, Canada, and then 
makes another tour West 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 


Madison Avenue Reformed Church, Fifty-seventh 


street and Madison avenue, has been very fortunate in se 
curing the services of the well-known soprano, Mrs. Ge 


nevra Johnstone-Bishop. Mrs. Johnstone-Bishop will as 


sume her position the beginning of December 
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Mile. Martini, Paris. 


Professeur de Mime (Silent Acting) and Mise-en- 
Scene, 87 Rue St. Lazare. 


the complaint among American stu 







X years 
dents in Paris has been that there 
the city to 
no chance to train the body and the 


was no op 


acting; still 


portunity in study 
worse, 
face to obey the mind, so that intelligent acting was pos 
sible. 


For it is not everybody who thinks acting that can do 


it. Witness the frights people make of themselves in 
having photographs taken. While thinking that they have 
assumed the most graceful and effective positions, they 
only succeed in looking very awkward and ridiculous 


this obedience of the body to the dictates of 


With 


the mind is much mors 


some 
casy than others 
For the 


is quite 
Proof of this lies 


There are some, 


indeed, in whom it natural majority of 


people training is absolutely necessary 


ot 


fact that it is in their acting that three-quarters 
weak effects, if not their 


in the 


American débutantes make their 


failures 
American singers 


irder to 


For many, indeed the larger part, of 


a special preparatory course is necessary in 
render supple and graceful the body and its members, 


in order to learn gesture, walking, kneeling, falling, &c., 


1 of which must be acquired before the regular business 
After 


study of acting proper, but still with 


1 
al 


of be commenced this preparatory 


“acting” can 


training comes the 


out singing, as by singing continually while learning new 
and unknown movements the voice becomes tired, if not 
worn After this comes the application of the action to 
the rodles as sung when both fall together almost uncon 
sciously, instead of the dreadful strife with two or three 


difficult and unknown arts, which is usually the case 
Many singing teachers undertake these things al 
gether, the result being utter failure and discouragement 


Mile. Martini, herself a lyric artist of renown in opera and 


pera comique, and having m experience in the prepa 
ration of young artists, early decided that success was 
only possible by separating the difficulties, making the 
pupil master of each first, then uniting all in a perfect 
ensemble. 

She found in doing so that no more time was require¢ 


lack of 


Esteeming rightly that there 


than by the other plan plan, rather), so laid her 


teaching plans accordingly 
were plenty of people working with voice, she has most 


wisely decided to concentrate her artistic energy upon 


acting in all its features, from the first steps toward grace 


to the fullest and latest details of stage business requi: 


before making a début. Having played up to the present 


upon all the grand stages of France and Belgium, her re 
1 this line thus certified to 


Among those engaged this year who have been studying 


quirements 1 are 


acting with Mile. Martini are several Americans, who ex 
press themselves mosi enthusiastically in regard to the 
work done ; 

There is Miss Remyson, singing at the Metropolitan in 
New York Although not being able to stay with her 


teacher as long as she would like, this young lady took a 


lesson every day for some time before leaving for America 

Mr 
been recorded here, 
Mile 
Liege, 

The Mile 
at the same time and place 

Miss Stelle Paris soon for Nice, where 
sing “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” “La Juive” 
hauser.” 


Hughes, whose rapid progress in interpretation has 


was an earnest student of acting wi 


Martini, and makes his début to-morrow evening at 
g 


Belgium 


contralto, Fischer, likewise makes her début 


leaves she will 


in and “Tann- 


Miss Electa Gifford, 
from this studio, leaves for New Orleans to sing in French 





delighted with what she has gained 


opera in that city 


Miss Geraldine Farrar, one of the most gifted and intel 


ligent music pupils ever in Paris from America, a pupil of 
one of the 


lrabadelo in s certainly going to be 


singing, 


brightest stars of the lyric stage in the near future 


It is to be remarked that all these pupils are from 
; 


various singing studios in the city. It is thoroughly un 


derstood that Mlle. Martini does not meddle in the slight 
pupil studying with a vocal 
her 


with the voice of a 


the 


est 


way 


teacher. In this lies strength of enterprise, in 


fact, as otherwise singing teachers would not be disposed 
to allow their pupils to attend her school. The latter 
would thus be deprived of her valuable instruction As it 


is, all can have confidence and be the gainers thereby 


Recital at Hiram College. 


Hirai 


Hiram, Ohio, gave a recital on Thursday 


Conservatory of Music connected with 


Bh 
Ce 


afterncon, November 15 


llege, at 


Eugene Feuchtinger, the musica 


director, presented an attractive program, at which he it 
troduced a number of talented pupils. The program fol 
ows 
Mazurka , Heffr 
Miss Ethel Calerdine 
Call Me Back . . Luigi Denz 
Miss Bessie Richardson 
Sixth Air Varie (for violin) Vanc 
Miss Elgy Ober 
Etude p. 14 Kavina 
Miss Rosa Holverstatt 
( ) Rondo . H 
Miss Jessie Gillette 
How Can I Forget Thee? L. Denz 
Miss Irma A. Hamiltor 
Abide Wit Me De } 
Miss Maye Loofburr 
A bendfrieden 
Miss Myrtle Hayden 
Fantasie N 3 Alar 
Mark Peckhan 
Pat ne Rose l me 
M Ida Bower 
Hobart Smock. 
| “ate ART SMOCK, the tenor, reports a busy season 
ahead. He has a number of very promising pupils 
who are progressing favorably, and recently he has been 
engaged to fill a number of new dates 
As already announced, he will be the soloist at the 
Handel and Haydn Society, at Boston. On Sunday lhe 


George’s Church 
the 
Miner and at 
Congdon, 
N. J 


of the 


sang “The Daughter of Jairus” at St 


He will also be heard at the concert of Church of the 
Ascension, the benefit of Marth: 
be 


Jersey, at the Y 





the 
given by Inspector-General f New 
M. C. A. Hall in 
he be 


oratorio society formed in Harlem, wl 


cert to 


Paterson 


On December 6 will the soloist new 


ere he will also sing 
later in the season, and on December 24 he will sing at a 
at the Nevada 


private musical 


A Correction. 


| N my article on Arma Senkrah, in Tue Musicar 
CourIer of October 17, there are two errors, which | 
wish to correct Arma Senkrah was born, not in 1860, as 
stated, but in 1864, and she was offered for an American 
tour not $2,000, but $20,000 ARTHUR M. ABEL! 


Pallas St. I, W 


Berlin 





Marie Roze, 


Vocal Professor, Paris. 
o 


e HIS eminent and well beloved artist and teacher 
has recommenced her season's work in Paris, at 
fhe address to be found elsewhere in this paper 


Part of her vacation was passed in her charm 


ing “‘castel,” a property close to Paris, where a 


few advanced students had the privilege of extra coaching 





under ideal conditions 

The rest was passed in Scotland, where the diva is a 
special favorite, and where she Sang in a series Of concerts 
n various cities, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, & Phe 
scasoi was propitious the singer gained neaithn and 
strength, added laurels to her lyric crown and, as all true 
artists should, added shekels to her bank account. Cor 
cert arrangements made for England likewise were inter 


fered with by the te war clouds which so cov 





ered art movement during the past season 


So great was the success of Marie Roze in Scotland 
at she was then and there engaged for an additional 
ournée of three weeks in this coming February She is 


already planning her pupils’ work to the end that there 
be 
Measures are being 

ception to one of the most popular artists who ever left the 


Her 


desire to please 


break to them through the movement 


no boss or 


already taken to give the proper re 


souvenir of het presence over a country friends are 


, , 
tl and reward 


and 


numerous and able 
add 


them will inspiration to her gifts. The tournée wil 


be a féte 


On her return work will be recommenced on lines which 


will form a surprise to her pupils and be productive of 


1 to tl school 


and to her 








much good to them 

She intends taking some of her pupils to London, there 
orming a class about them, giving representations and 
oncerts to indicate the line of work followed her teach 
ng 

Marie Roze, herself past mistress in theatric art, makes 
a special feature of stage business, action, gesture, &c., all 
of which she considers as oO success as the voice 
itself. In fact, she commences with gesture and movement 
at the same time as the vocal work, though not combining 
the two till after the voice has been securely placed and 
trained 

With great expense and care in detail, this teacher en 
gages each year a regular city hall of prominence and posi 
tion n wW ic] she give regular theatrica public repre 
sentations In these the pupils take part under the eyes 
of agents. managers and critics, invited thus to make their 
acquaintance This feature 1f Marie Roze’s school work 

s become one of the ocial and artistic features of the 





talented 


Were not so many of her 








ris season puptis 
children of rich parents, who follow en amateur, there 
s no question but that many bright | s would be given 
to the theatre 

M. Riviére, the well-known tenor, returned from Cairo, 
and now making a pronounced success in Gand, in_ the 
Princesse d’Auberge,”’ is a bright example of this 

For a person with a really good natural voice, some 
lramatic sense, and a serious intention to prepare for the 
stage, this would be a great opportunity he best recom 
mendation of her method is the fact that after a brilliant 
career and a period of successful teaching Marie Roz s 
being engaged to sing in tournées, that she draws large 
houses and is well paid for doing so 

Miss Westgate, Miss Jean Durcell (of Chicago), Miss 


George, Mr. Stewart and Professor Wilkinson took part in 
a musical event this month under the auspices of the Adel 


phian Club sections of Alameda, Cal 
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Mme. Rosine Laborde, Paris. 


HERE are many questtons open for discussion 
in regard to professors. 

The one point, perhaps, upon which all 
agree (even the among them- 
selves) is that he or she who teaches should 

be master of the subject to be taught. This competence 
may be put to proof in various ways. None is perhaps 
more convincing than that which has created fame and 
fortune for its possessor from all quarters of the globe. 

Among the leading professors of singing who have this 

diploma of rank stands Mme. Rosine Laborde, of Paris. 
Chis bears the signatures of not only the critics 
and musicians of two hemispheres who have heard and 





protessors, 


} 1 
indeea 


seen her as artist, but of many of the most eminent artists 
of France and abroad who have been in her studios to 
learn of her methods, the secrets of her success, and, in 
parenthesis, the routes by which women may pass through 
public career, yet keep intact their purity, nobility and 
conscience. 

Rosine Laborde is a thorough Parisian, born in Paris 
and living there during that part of her life not spent 
in She was a pupil first of the Paris 
Conservatoire, and later of masters of first rank, among 
them Piermarini. In December of 1840 she made her 
début and success at the Paris Opéra Comique as Isabella 
Herold. This while yet a 


travel as an artist 


in the “Pre aux Cleres,” by 
girl in her teens 

A few days later Marliani, then director of the Théatre 
Italien, came to Piermarini seeking a singer of the lead- 
ing He to 
learn before leaving that not only could he have the young 
artists for his theatre, but that she could be prepared to 


the 


role in “Moisé,” of Rossini. was enchanted 


sing role desired two days later. 

What was the delight of the young débutante to find 
at rehearsal no less stars of the first magnitude than the 
celebrated quartet Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache and La 
by And 
what was her emotion later on, when it came her turn to 
be judged by the authorities of the theatre, to find with 
“jury” the four first singers of the day. What 
declared 


Grisi, rehearsing “Anna Bolena,” Donnizetti. 


them as 


still greater emotion later on when she was 


“Elected a l’unanimité”! 

Upon her appearance as Amaltea in “Moisé,” which she 
sang in company with Rubini, her director secured her re- 
lease from the Opera Comique, signing a contract at once 
following year. In 
Belgium, and later on at the 
Thus launched in the second year of her career, 


was discovered and 
in 


for the turn she 


engaged in Monnaie, 
Brussels. 
she was sought for by the big cities of France and Italy. 

at the Monnaie, in Brussels, that 
Cupid discovered the gracious young singer. While sing- 
ing the malediction aria in “Lucia” the bunch of real lilies 
of the valley which formed the bouquet of the unfortunate 
fell upon the The 
who was the Edgar of the piece, picked 
Next day he pre- 
her asking her hand in marriage. 


It was while singing 


fiancée, became detached and stage. 


tenor, Laborde, 
it up, but instead of returning, kept it. 
sented himself before 
later they were wed, and that is how the 
(Villaume) for that 


The two went 


\ few months 


singer changed her name of Bedies 
of Laborde, which she has kept to this day. 
company from Brussels to London, where they 


with the 


were called to sing before the Queen, and continued a 
' 


brilliant success up to the day of their return to the Mon 
naie, where they sang for four years more. 


Among the creations of Madame Laborde were: 
“La Fille du Regiment,” “Linda di Chamounix,” “Les 
Martyrs,” “Don Pasquale Le Furiex,” by Donizetti; 
“L’Ame en Peine,” by Flotow; “La Part du Diable” and 
“La Siréne,” by Auber. 

In her repertory were “Les Huguenots,” “Robert le 
Diable,” “Guillaume Tell,” “Moisé,” “Le Compte Ory,” 
“Le Barbier de Seville,” “Pie Voleuse,” by Rossini; 
“Norma,” “Les Puritans,” by Bellini; “Lucia,” “La 
Muette de Portici,” “Le Philtre,” “‘Le Dieu et la Baya- 
dére,” “Le Cheval de Bronze,” “Le Domino Noir,” “La 

















ROSINE LABORDE. 
Officer of Public Instruction, Paris. 
Chaste Susanne” and “Le Rossignol.” Fanny Ellsler and 
Taglioni were among the dancers in the troupe with Mme. 
Laborde. 

Pupils of singing of to-day who are so easily satisfied with 
themselves, would be surprised to read of the numerous 
and careful rehearsals had with the celebrated flutist of the 
day, who was to accompany her in the last named opera 
Some of them could not be made believe that such prepa 
ration found by two consummate artists, 
who each had been trained from a to z in the technics of 


was necessary 


music. This was how such brilliant success was gained in 
those days. 

The next success for the French singers was in Amer- 
ica. Landing in New York, they found they had to send 
to New Orleans, for the subordinate artists. But the city 
was under quarantine and the troupe found itself face to 
face with a grave difficulty. The situation was saved by 
the extraordinary will power and talent for teaching of 
Madame Laborde, which have since been so invaluable in 
her career as professor. She fell directly to work, and in 
ten days of serious study she had taught her father the 
role of Hortensius, her mother that of the Baronne, her 
man of affairs that of Sulpice. Just as they were pre- 
paring to give the representation word was brought that 
the French artists were en route and would arrive the 
following day. The representation of the “Fille du Regi- 


that M. and Madame 


triumph 
Laborde were engaged by the director of the Academy of 
Music to sing the Italian repertory. 

They sang together in “Linda di Chamounix,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Lucia,” and Madame Laborde sang in the 


ment” was such a 


“Barber” with the father of Adelina Patti. 

In the company was Mlle. Truffi, a singer who for some 
reason refused to sing the part of Norma, which was in 
her role. On account of the popularity of Madame La- 
borde, the direcor requested her to undertake the role as 
a favor. This she consented to do after courteously re- 
ferring to Mlle. Truffi. Although not one of her roles, 
yet, trained by Madame Barili-Patti, she ready at 
the appointed day. But behold, the tenor at the last mo- 
ment took umbrage at being required to sing with an 
artist with whom he was not accustomed to appear. The 
public, made aware of the affair, greeted the tenor (forced 
to appear) with whistles and cries, and refused to let him 
proceed till after he had publicly apologized to their fa- 


was 


vorite for his ungracious behavior. Madame Laborde re- 
mained in the States two years, singing under the same 
direction in all the principal cities of the States and 
Canada. 

She returned to Paris to enter the Grand Opéra, mak 
ing her début as Marguerite in “The Huguenots.” Her 
former success at home and abroad was repeated at the 
Opéra in Paris for seven consecutive years, during which 
she made short tournées through France, creating several 
new roles, such as in “Bijou Perdu,” by Adolph Adam; 


“L’Etoile du Nord,” Meyerbeer; “La Promise,” by Cla 


pisson, &c At the Opéra she created with the famous 
Roger “L’Enfant Prodigue” and “Le Demon de la Nuit.” 

In 1857 Madame Laborde left the Opéra to sing 
throughout Europe, in Italy, in Spain and in South 


America. While in Florence further proof of her capac- 
ity and good nature was offered by her singing a role 
in dramatic soprano which she did not suppose possible 
Encouraged by the master Romani, she tried and won, 
adding thereby a new role to her loaded repertory 

Later on the singer was engaged at the Italian Theatre, 
of Moscow, where, during the sojourn of the Court at 
the Kremlin, the Empress was so charmed by her singing 
and acting that she made her at once Professor of Sing- 
ing of the School Music, which was afterward suc- 
ceeded by the Conservatoire. On to Paris 
she renounced forever her brilliant artistic career for the 


of 


her return 


professorat, which up to to-day has been an equally bril- 


liant Her own voice had ever remained lovely, 


pure and large, her style full of charm and impeccable as 


success 


to correctness. 

As to her own preparation, that of the greatest artists 
in the world was added to that of the Conservatoire, Patti's 
f Barili-Patti; Romani, Patti pére, 


the famous 
Lamperti were among her coun- 


Roger and the great 


mother, 
sellors. While with the latter his son Nebia was among 


the accompanists 3ut he leaving much to be desired in 


his duties, Madame Laborde frequently replaced him, and 
profited wisely by the opportunity in following closely all 
the lessons possible to her, when not engaged at the 
theatre. Piermarini was among those who instructed her 
in acting. 

Among the qualities which Madame Laborde possessed 
Realizing its exi- 
Added to this, 


she has great gifts of discernment as to the talents of her 


ever was that of modesty toward art 


gencies, she was never blinded by success 


pupils, endless patience and any amoynt of will and per- 
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Other qualities more detailed will be spoken 
Sufficient to refer to a few of the pupils 


severance. 
of here later. 
who have profited by them. 

Calvé, be it known to the world, makes no secret of her 
loyalty, her gratitude to Madame Laborde as a teacher 
and her sincere affection for her as woman and friend. 
Calvé never misses an occasion to declare herself upon 
this point. Further testimony of her confidence in the 
dictates of this professor is found in the fact that during 
all her long tournées in States carried 
where with her a phonograph into which Madame La- 
borde had sung the various cadenzas and roulades taught 


the she every- 


in the studio. 

This instrument the diva kept constantly by her in her 
box or greenroom, invariably repassing them before 
going on the stage, thus fortifying herself for the Ameri- 
can public by the instruction of her beloved professor 


miles away. 


Affection for the woman is further testified by the 
loving tenderness of Calvé on the occasion of the recent 
marriage of Madame Laborde’s daughter. She it was 


who the day before the wedding was first with her offer 
ings of rich presents, including many precious jewels 
And on the morning of the wedding it was Calvé’s beauti 
ful hands which arranged the wedding robe and veil, and 
Calvé’s beautiful voice which spoke the heartfelt wishes 
the bride, and Calvé’s sympathetic 
upon the 


for the happiness of 


cheered and consoled the mother 
To do this her own feelings were for 


and her departure for 


heart which 


bride’s departure 
the time being wholly set aside 
Egypt delayed several weeks 


first 


Again, upon her own de 
parture, back 
hope and good-will to her teacher friend 

To Calvé and Priola. another gifted and grateful pupil 
be added Mlle with a_ beautiful 


voice and pure style; Mlles Elise Lenin, Mlle. 


the mails brought further words of 


may Phillipine Lévy, 


Sara and 


Margaret Savigne, Mlle. Louise Yanssen, recently re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in Wagner at Lyons, France; 
Mile. Delna, whose name is known everywhere; Mlle 
Jeanne Mérey, of the Opéra Comique, Paris; Mlle. Ger- 
ville-Réache, whose recent success in “Orphée” places her 
in the first ranks; Mlle. Sylva, of New York, who has 


just made a début with great success at the Theatre Royal 
of The Hague; Korsoff Monnaie, in Brussels, and 
Mile. Adée Léandre, of the Opéra Comique, now teaching 


the principles of 


at the 


her professor at Buenos Ayres, not to 





speak of numbers engaged in concert and teaching in 
many quarters 

It must be added in closing that one great power 
in Madame Laborde’s teaching is the everlasting youth, 
hope, strength and enthusiasm of her nature. She teaches 
irom morning till night, gives her splendid musical re- 
ceptions, where the first people in Paris congregate, and 
remains ever fresh, unwearied, interested, loving and help- 
ful friend and artist. No professor in Paris is held in 
higher esteem by the French than Mme. Rosine Laborde 
Her beautiful picture here reproduced tells the story 


better than can any words 





A. Victor Benham, 


A. Victor Benham gave his second recital at Genea 
logical Hall last Thursday afternoon 

His reading of Mozart’s Fantasia, C minor, and Bee 
thoven’s Concerto, C major (first part) was especially 


fine 
The next recital will be held on Tuesday, December 11, 
at 3p. m 
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Victor Harris. 


XCEPTIONALLY brilliant has been the career 
of Victor Harris, the well-known New York 
vocal instructor, composer and musical direc 

This musician was born in New York in 





tor 
1869, and at the age of seven he became a member of the 
choir at St. John’s Church, where he soon won distinction, 
taking exacting solos in all the best known cantatas and 
oratorios. At the age of seventeen he became associated 
in the capacity of student and accompanist with William 
Courtney, the prominent New York singing teacher, and 
in 1890 he give singing inde 
pendently, at the same time playing accompaniments for 


began to lessons 
the leading vocalists of the day 

From 1891 to 1896 Mr. Harris was répétiteur to all ar 
tists in the Abbey-Grau Company, a number of whom, in 





VICTOR HARRIS. 


fact, still remain with him. During the years 1895, 1806 
and 1897 he enjoyed the rare privilege of studying orches 
tral conducting with Anton Seidl, and in 1895 and 1896 


he acted as associate conductor at the Seidl concerts at 


Brighton Beach. Mr. Harris has since become known as 
a Ce nductor last season appearing in nine orche stral con 
certs, some of which were private and others public 
However, the demands of professional duties have not it 
terfered with his rapid development as a nposer. He 
has written music in all forms, especially for the voice, his 


in number, and their 


published songs now being over forty 


author is recognized as one of the most prominent and 

promising of the younger school of American composers 
Mr. Harris’ talents have shone in so many directions 

that the public perhaps does not appreciate the truth that it 


is to the work of vocal instruction that he has devoted the 


greatest time and energy. It is as a teacher of singing that 
is to this work 
his 
the 


he has won most phenomenal success, and it 
will continue to devote the principal part of 

He gives 
but also in the art of vocal development 


that he 
time and thought 
higher branches 


instruction in not only 


and production, and the large measure of success to which 


he has attained proves conclusively that his methods are 


correct and able. From all over the country pupils have 


come to him, and under his guidance have succeeded in se 
curing most satisfactory artistic results, while many of 


FRITZ KREISLER, 


Austrian 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 


Violinist. 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 
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J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 


Mme. CarreERXo will play the Steinway. 





120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 
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them have become known as church, concert ard opera 


singers and also as creditable vocal instructors. The ex 


perience which he has had in his constant association with 
great artists has become effectual, giving him an insight into 
interpretation and vocalization, and placing him in a unique 
position as an authority on the various branches of his 
chosen specialty, including style, diction and innumerable 
accessories, the accumulation and combination of which re 


sult in artistic completeness. 
Mr. Harris’ future 
for his past success serves as a substantial foundation for 


career will be observed with interest, 


untold future developments 
The following list of vocal pupils who have studied with 


him during the past twelve months will be read with 





interest, thirty-eight of the eighty-five being professional 
singers: Miss Agnes Anderson, Brooklyn; Miss May 
Adelson, Mme. Sedora Argilagos, Miss Sallie Akers, 
Mrs. Morris Black, New York; Miss Mary Byrne, 
Brooklyn, N. Y Mrs. William Beach, Bayonne, N. J 
J. Herbert Bagg, Owen Byrne, Brooklyn, N. Y Miss 
May Bick, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, Mrs. Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, New York Miss Mary Baldwin, Brooklyn 
Miss Dory Béckler, Bremen, Germany; Miss Madeleine 
3oardman, Boston, Mass.; Miss Ethel Crane, Newcomb 
Cole, Mrs. John V. Clarke, New York; Miss Carnwell, Des 
Moines, la.; Miss Bertha Calm, Miss Mabel Denman, Dr 
Carl Dufft, Miss Minnie Driscoll, Emilio De Gogorza, New 
York; Mrs. Chas. Fowler, Galveston, Tex.; Miss Maude 
Ingle Francis, Peoria, Ill.; Mr Bertram Flint, Morris 
town, N. J.; Mrs. Seabury Ford, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs 
Furlong, Hartford, Conn Mackenzie Gordon Miss 
Margaret Goetz, New York; Miss Katherine Gordon 
St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Julia Henry, Miss Helen Hamil 
ton, New York; Mrs. W. F. Hascall, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Grace Wells Heagle, New York; Miss Florence 
Hayes, Detroit, Mich Frederic Hilliard, Mr. Hanlon, 
Frederic Howard, Mrs. N. N. Hooper, Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby, New Yorl Miss L. M. Keese, Greenpoint 
ee Miss Clara Ludvigh, New York; Miss Georgia 
Lee, Cleveland, Ohio; J. R. Lynn, Indianapolis, Ind 
Mrs. Albert Lilienthal, John B. McDonald, Miss Martha 
M ner, Mrs W lliam Manice Jules M iyer, Herbert M ller, 
Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Miss Janet McCook, Mrs. Fred 
eric Mead, New York; Miss Florence Mulford, Newark 
N. J Miss Moschowitz, Mrs. K Noel, New York; 
Miss Margaret Post, Jersey City, N. J Mr. Pollock 
New York Mrs. Alma Porteous, Minneapolis, Minn 
Mrs. Tret Park, T. H. Richards, New Yorl Mrs 
William L. Rich, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Miss Fay Ran 
‘all, Brooklyt Mrs. St. John Smith, Portland, Me 
Miss Lucy Stone Brooklyn; Percy Stephens, Chicago 
1 Mrs. Frederick St. G Miss Stella Schieffelin, 
New York; Mrs. T. H. Strickland, Anderson, S. C.; Miss 
Mabel Simpson, Brooklyt Mrs. Richard Sentner, Miss 
Louise Scott, George Scott, J New York; Miss Maud 
Spencer, Utica, N. Y.: Mrs. G. W. Stewart, New York 
Mrs. Daniel B. Safford, White Plains, N. Y Miss 
Lucile Thorntor New York Miss Grace Thallon 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Stuart Wing, New York; Mrs. J. J 
Watts, Berwick, Pa.; O. H. Winters, Miss Oriska Wor 
den, New York; Miss Clara Zollora, Chicago, III 

In a future issue THe Musicat Courier will refer in 
letail to Mr. Harris’ compositions 


TUDIO—A musician wishes to sublet her studio Tues 


days to vocal or instrumental teacher. Room is fully 
furnished; has Steinway grand, steam heat, electric light 
elevator service. Situation on Fifth avenue, near Forty-sec 
md street Address V. P.. care Tue Mus . COURTER 


GRACE _—. 


PKESTON, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates, 


Sole Management: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. LUDWIG. 


BREITNER 


is now in New York. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 
3il Madison Ave, bet. 4ist and 42d Sts., NEW YORK, 
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GO MVSICAIL CLVBS. 


THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 


Musical Club life in the United States has grown 
to such an extent as to make it a feature of the social, 
intellectual and artistic tendencies of the nation. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER proposes to stimulate into 
still greater spheres of activity. It therefore offers 
three great premiums on the following conditions: 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


To the Musical Club that sends the greatest num- 
ber of paid annual subscribers to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER from this date until June 1, 1901, a first- 
class passage from New York to Bayreuth and return 
for one person, including tickets to the Nibelungen 
Cycle and a performance of “ The Flying Datchman ” 
and of *‘ Parsifal,” the person to be selected by the 
Club winning the premium. 


SECOND PREMIUM. 


To the Club sending the second largest number of 
paid annual subscribers, an artistic piano made by 
one of the well-known high-grade piano manufac- 
turers of the United States. 


THIRD PREMIUM. 


To the Club sending the third largest number of 
paid annual subscribers between now and June 1, 
1901, one hundred dollars’ worth of sheet music, the 
said sheet music to be selected by the Club for its use. 


st SF 


These subscriptions should be sent in weekly as 
they are secured, instead of waiting until the expira- 
tian of the time, toe THE MUSICAL CLUB DEPART- 


ERNST 
... VON 


The 





DOHNANY! 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 137 E. 17th St., New York. 


MENT of THE MUSICAL COURIER, St. James 
Building, 1131 Broadway, New York City. They 
should not be sent in bulk, but should be mailed as 
secured, with the names and addresses of the sub- 
scribers, together with the postal-order or check, 
naming at the same time always the Club. A state- 
ment of the names of the subscribing clubs and the 
numbers of their subscribers will be published for 
the knowledge and information of the clubs compet- 
ing for these premiums. The minimum number of 
subscribers per club must be 10 for the first premiam. 


The annual subscription for THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is $5. Old subscriptions or renewals 
are not to be included in this premium offer. 





HIS season the first public concert of the Wash 
ington (D. C.) Sangerbund will be held at the 
National Theatre on Sunday evening, Decem 





ber 2. Soloists engaged for the event are Mar 

zuerite Stilwell, pianist; Franz Wilczek, vio- 
_ >: ion : ea 

linist, and Louise Voigt, soprano. Henry 


Xander, musical director, is preparing a program of un 
usual excellence. 
Oa ® 
The Lewiston (Me.) Clavier Club will meet on Novem 
ber 30. 
OA ® 
The Orchestra Union, of Topeka, Kan., held a musical 
festival this month 
©G®A©® 


The Batavia, N. Y., Choral Society is rehearsing for a 
performance of Gade’s “Crusaders.” 
®AC 
Miss Cora Davis, Miss Josephine Martin, Charles 


Draper, Mr. Gerrish and Professor Hale took part in the 





Newtonville (Mass.) Musical Club’s first recital of the 
season, 


®AaA® 
In Miles, Mich., Miss Anna Corell recently entertained 
the Saturday Musical Club. 
®G®Aa® 
Mass., 
a recital on 


The Friday Morning Club, of Worcester, has 
engaged Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler to give 
January 22. 


©G©Aa® 


Steps have been taken toward the organization of a 


musical association and glee club at the university, 
Athens, Ga. 
©®A® 
John Wilson Dodge, of Hillsdale College, gave a vocal 
recital this fall before the Fortnightly Club. of Cold 


water, Mich. 
®A® 


Wash., 


members of 


Musical Club’s latest 
the Royal Marine 


Soloists of the Tacoma, 
public event were five 
Sand of Italy 

©A® 

\ musical society, to be known as the Mendelssohn 

Mass., 


Glee Club, has been founded in Southbridge, with 


Mrs. J. A. Rice in charge 
@aAae 
The musical coterie of Litthke Rock, Ark., engaged Miss 
Blanche Altheimer, soprano, and Prof. Bruno Michaels, 


violinist, for its November concert 


®©®A® 
The Wednesday Musical Club, of Jacksonville, IIl., en 
gaged the Spiering Quartet and Miss Jane Van Etten, 
of Chicago, for a concert this month 
OA® 
This year the Spokane, Wash., Ladies Matinee 


Musical Society, a representative organization, has suc- 
ceeded in engaging prominent artists 
O®A® 
The Eurydice Club, of Toledo, Ohio, engaged Leonora 
Pyk and Selden 
Pratt for its first important event of the season 
OA 
The Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
An important feature 
‘The Crusaders:” 


Jackson, Josephine Elburna, Tor Van 


@ 
engaged Earl Gu 
lick for a concert on November 20 


of this event was Gade’s cantata, 


©AaA® 
The Countess of Minto. who is interested in Ottawa's 
artistic and musical events, attended the Woman's 
Morning Musical Club’s recital on November 15 
©A® 


A Burlington, Vt., choral society has just been organ 





ized, the following officers being elected: President, C. A 
Moser: vice-president, Frederick A. Richardson: secre 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. L. P. Wood; librarian, J. L 
Roberge; executive committee, Professor Howes, Mrs 
A Grand Piano 
IN AN 
UPRIGHT CASE. 
y 








MITH & 
NIXON, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Manufacture this in- 
strument for 


MUSICIANS. 
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G. SCHIRMER. 
Exercises, Studies and Examples 


IN DOUBLE NOTES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
BY |. PHILLIPP. 


Part I. Exercises in Double Notes. 

Part II. Seven Studies in Double Notes by Alkan, Chopin, 
Cramer, Dohler, Kessler, Schumann and 
Seeling. 

Part III. Passages in Double Notes. Selected from the 


Works of the Masters. 


Complete in one volume, net, $3.00. 
Published separaiely, Part l., 75c.; Part U., $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue of 





SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


BROUNOFFE 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC. 


Solo, Choral and Orchestral Illustrations. 


“He is a pianist, composer, singer and wit, and interested the 
audience immensely.'’—Confemporary. 


Vocal and Piano Studio: 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


cant © DUFF T 


BASSO. ; 
Concert and Oratorio-Festivais. 
Por Terms, Dates, &c., address . 
147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 

















Address all communications to 


M. S. HARTE, 29 W. 64th St., New York. 


Transcontinental Tour 


(NOW BOOKING) 


HJORV ARD, 


The Eminent Scandinavian Pianist, 
And His Concert Company. 


AIULF 
era 


Sig. Giacomo Quintano, 


The Renowned Italian Violin Virtuoso. 
Miss Mary Mansfield, 
The Well-Known Dramatic Soprano, 


Miss May Harte, 


Accompanist. 
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Clarence L. Smith, Mrs. M. P. Burritt, Arthur W. Hill A. A. Smith, Dr. George E. Hall, Howard Gray; secre- Standards of Mt 


and I. E. Cobb. 


The Lincoln, Neb., Matinee Musicale’s first public 
event of the season was a song recital given by Mrs. 
Laurence O. Weakley Miss Ella O. Givens accom 


panied 

> AG 
A Detroit critic holds that the concert given this month 
the Detroit Tuesday 


too 


by the Pittsburg Orchestra, under 
Musical’s 


talkative audience 


admirable auspices, was marred by a 


AG 
Johnson, Mrs. C. W. Straffon, Miss Wynne, 
Mrs. G. A. Hamman, Mrs. Frank Benedict, Mrs. Otto 
Fischer, Miss Louise Wiedemann, Mrs. Olin Bell and 
Mrs. Sol Marks took part in the last musical held by the 
Musical Club, of Kan 


Mrs. N. C 


Lawrence, 


®AaA® 
The Choral Society of the University of Illinois an 
nounces the ensuing events for the season 1900-1901 


Leonora Jackson, November 26, 1900; choral concert, Jan 


uary 17, 1901; Emil Liebling, March 1, 1901; May fes- 
tival, popular concert, May 23, 1901; “Samson and Del 
lah,” May 24, 1901 
e) A O 
The New Haven, Conn., Orchestral Club will give a 


the first taking place on December 13 
A 
rnest A 


Edwin 


series of concerts, 
Law, president; Simon 
Ed 


Rich 


The club’s officers are: George 
J. Hugo, 


ward G 


N 


Chipp. secretary; 


B. Warren, J 


vice-president; | 
W ooster, 
orth and C 


treasurer; 
Bertram French 


®» AG 


fall by the 


ard 


second recital given this Morning Mus 
N. ¥ 
tribiuted by Miss Adams, pianist; Miss Ella Harter, pian 
ist; Mrs. Clarence O. Nichols, soprano; Mrs N 
Hilts Miss Tuttle, Miss Huntley and Mrs. Chapin 
string tr Miss Sophia Hurd 


a city of many clubs 


The 
cal Society, of Syracuse consisted of numbers con 
Grac¢ 
pianist; 
and reader. Syracuse is 


10 


®ASe 
The 


the 


Symphony Club, of Williamsport, Pa., 
lectures: November 30, Albert 
of Musical Expression;” Jan 
Mr Mrs. H. E. Krehbiel 


veare’s Songs and Dances.” and 


announces 


ensuing course of 


Gérard Thiers, “Technic 


uary 15 and February 12 and 
recitals on “Shakesy 
and ( 


\ Glimpse 


lecture 
hildren’s Games;” 


f the Life of 


“Dramatic Dances Henry 1 


Finck, March 12 


Liszt.” 


®AG 
[he Musical Club, of Chattanooga, Tenn., wisely de 
voted one of its latest evening meetings to these estimable 


Gavotte 


Smith 
op I 3, I 


the soloist being Roy 
Varie, Handel; 
Nachstick, 


Chopin; 


numbers, 
Bach; Air 
“Grillen,” 


Sonata, Seethov 
“Aufschwung,” Schumann Etude 
and Berceuse, “Hark! Hark! 1¢ Lark!” 


Schubert-Liszt; A minor Concerto, first movement, Grieg 


t} 
tf 


Orchestra part for second piano played by Mrs. Howard 


L.. Smith. 


> ACG 
The Dover (N. H.) Choral Society has elected officers 
as follows: President, Charles H. Fish; vice-presidents 


Dr. Charles S. Murkland, of Durham; James E. Lothrop 
B. Frank-Neally, Harrison Haley, Elisha R. Brown, Dr 





Bloomfield == 


ALINE B. STORY, 


G 
Folsom 


S. Clark 


tary and treasurer, William Herridge; corresponding 


Col B 
Flanders, Edward 


Hodgdon, Frank H 


committee 
White 


Brierly 


executive 
William 
Albert 


secretary, Ernest 


Dr. L. W 
G.S 


head Carpenter 


librarian, Roy C. Smith 
> AG 
The Morning Musical Club, of Youngstown, Ohio, pr 
sented a particularly attractive program at an open meet 


ing held this fall, among the performers being the Mal 


ing Orchestra; Mrs. Vinnedge, of Ikhart, Ind.; Mis 
Howard, pianist; Mrs. Carroll Thornton, who read sele« 
tions from “Reveries of a Bachelor” to the accompar 
ment of Weber’s music; Miss Harriet Thorn, pianist, and 
Mrs. Gilmer Warren, vocalist. Mrs. A. H. Rice presided 
After the musical numbers had been heard, the gues 
were invited to look at sketches drawn at Sag Hart 
by Ora Coltman 
D9 AG 
Many delegates recently attended the Chattahooches 


Ga A 


hiteen 


Association’s convention at Shellman 


Music 


local authority states: 


] 
il 


This association embraces 


ccunties, and among its membership may be found some 
cf the best musicians of the Stat« At each its annual 
gatherings a regular musical festival has been the result 
Under the administration of Prof. W. Z. 7 sridges, of 


as preside nt, its 


Prof. E. F 
Prof. J .M 


t has been promoted in 


McNeil Andrew Col 


interes 


Cuthbert 
every possible way ol 


] 3owman, of Harrisonburg 


exe Ss organist 
Va Prof. E. F. Pound, of Barnesville, and Prof. J. A 
Martir Shellman, are prominent leaders 


> A 


Roman Catholic Church from the 


Music the 


ning Up to the Present Time was the top os I 
one of the Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club’s meetings 
this season, the program including 
Paper embr ng ect r t g r >» 
fr ’ by Gounod 
Miss Mabe J. Brickett 
Kyrie, from Mass B flat M r 
Mrs. Carrie Corliss Frisselle 
Paper, The M I Origin, &« 
Mrs. | e Od 
Cred Mass in B flat Ha 
Mr Frisselle 
Miss Jean McQuarrie was clected a member of tl 
club. Miss Angie M. Clough is chairman of the com 
mittec 
> AG 
At the closing mecting ot the state Federatior 
Woman's Clubs, recently held in Albany, N. Y., mus 
subjects were considered Ce ncerning The Province of 


the Musical Society,” Mrs. Lowell T. Field, of the W: 
man’s Philharmonic Society, of New York, said in part 
“The friendly relations that cannot be obtained in the 
studio, the society of men and women of musical intelli 


and the stimulus from free interchange of ideas 


The 


t boundless 


gence a 


good that might be 


It 


are of untold good done by the 


is almos is a potent 


musical soctety 


in civilizing the world. Women’s musical clubs should 
make their influence felt in the poorer parts of the cities 
by giving free entertainments, and thus contribute to th 
ethical uplifting of those who have not the time nor means 
to pursue the study. I look forward to the time when th 
musical clubs shall form an important 1 this federa 
tion, and that each will feel it has true mission in the 


world—the mission of uplifting humanity.” ‘Comparativ 


Season 1900-1901]. | 





ss Zeisler. 





Secretary, 
356 LaSalle Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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usical Art in Europe and America” was 
the next topic speaker, Mme. Evans Von Klenner 
of New Yorl eing introduced the nly American 
woman who receives prize r work in vocal music at 
the Paris Exy I Madame Von Klenner’s addres» 
was eloquent pre \ Re é ll b nack 
to it later in the un M Westover Al poke 
‘ The Newspap Wom: H The d M 
Gracey, of the R I i ress, at yw 
Womer W M ( ( 
Ml ing S ( I uss¢ 
I y plic W ng 
> AG 
eP M { New N. J eC 
x ve y B \ 
uab Develoy P | | 
e Ninete Ce \ O he y M 
Roff, Miss Courte Miss St ! M Braun g r 
PAG 
A ne of ‘ é nee 2 W \ ‘ 
De I ’ 
y " | ( 
cy, Padere B é ( Wagner-! nd 
Hawley, t g M K | G 
Rob M P M H. M M J. Mills, M 
P. Dodd 1M M. Witm« 
DAG 
] ensuing | g " ‘ I 
Club, of Wa g D. ¢ Fe 
r de M | S 
Country D Ne \ Net Law M 
C. M. Lober I All I y Ma Howare 
Butterwortl g by M Flore St 
Legende, C. Bohr M I é Ste An m, \ 
Fic M S W N Rob 
S nann, M M H M 
\ roy I Este \\ \dag I 
Godar« Hunga D | \W H. S« 
Danza ( 1d Ww \ K Ne R H gs, Mr 
Ivy Herriott Shade; Fat S 1 (Ang ei 
nani; Grand Ar 8) ( Ver H y Statha 
Ange C. Fre s 4 
> AG. 
Members he ( S S ady, N. ¥ 
e: Sop M1 | B Mr \. Be Mr 
I. Sche erl Mr F. Ek. D y, M CB. Matt 
M E. I M E. W M L.. Sea 
Miss G. Campl M G. § M M. Will 
M E. ( ey, M a? \ Gould \ 
Mrs. F. P. Wemple, Mrs. H. I Mrs. B. Gilbert, Mr 
J. Matthew, Miss L. S: M G. A M M 
Bal M R. Swank M \. Joh Miss Ira 
Taylor, Mis I Sw M I mp Mi 
Steers, M \ Ca \ I Miss C, Bild 
hauser I M ( M I Tenors—George W 
Benn WwW. C. D D. E. Sey ur, A. W. Johnsor 
WV im McSage Alex. ( ! William Luedemanr 
W. A. Wyatt, C. R. Hodgson, S. S. G lhue, G ge | 
Coghill and W. L.. M I H. W. D g, | 
B. \ Hor H. C. Brown, F. E. Gage, A. Walker, ¢ 
R B G R. Hoffman, C. ¢ i 2 
Gray, N. M. I e, J. A. He vy, B. Tingly, H. O. West 
ghouse, W. D. Hodg F.C. Heit ? P. Br 
meister, W. A. Pep ind P. J. Kirkw | 


| ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING 


THE ENGAGEMENT FOR 


PIANO RECITALS 
o Edward MacDowell 


SHOULD BE MADE THROUGH 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 136 Fifth Ave,, New York. 





Mrs. Lawrence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT 
Cc. H. WILLARD 
4428 Forest Park Buioiw 
Sr. Louis, Mo 





a ee Oratorio and Concert. 


WILLIAMS 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, City. 
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ganization has allied itself with the Union Classical Insti- 
tute, of Schenectady. 
®©®A® 
November 22 was an anniversary upon which St. Cecelia 
clubs appropriately celebrated. 


GA©® 
The Columbus, Ohio, Liederkranz opened the season 
with a successful concert in Balz’s Hall. 
©®A® 
This month the Cecelia Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., devoted 
an evening to the works of Ethelbert Nevin. 
®A® 
In Findlay, Ohio, the Fanny Bloomfield Club lately pre- 
sented a program of music by American composers. 
GA ® 
The Philharmonic Society of Nashville, Tenn., opened 
its season with a concert in the Vendome Theatre. 
®A® 
The Orange, N. J., Mendelssohn Union, under the di- 
rection of Arthur Mees, will give two concerts this season. 
®A® 


The Philharmonic Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., is pre 
paring for a performance of “Elijah,” to be given at Wes- 
ley Church on December 5. 

OA ® 

The Rossini Club, of Portland, Me., recently was in- 
debted to Mrs. Barney, Mrs. A. M. Smith and the Misses 
Fobes, Jordan and Brown for a creditable recital. 

®A® 


Three hundred singers have consented to take part in 
four concerts to be given in April by the Dayton (Ohio) 
Musical Festival Association. The proceeds of these events 
will be devoted to the Deaconess and St. Elizabeth hos- 
pitals. 

©®A® 

In Jeffersonville, Ind., it is announced that the Alumni 
Musical Society has elected these officers: James Arm- 
strong, president: Miss Janet Heaton, vice-president; 
Arthur McNaughton, treasurer; Miss Loula Walkup, 
secretary; Mrs. H. E. Heaton, director; Miss Kate 
Walkup, Miss Nettie Nixon and Homer McLellan, com- 
mittee. 

©®A® 

The associate membership of the Mozart Society, of 
Memphis, Tenn., includes the following names: P. Mc- 
Intyre, W. A. Gage, John S. Toof, J. A. Omberg, Eugene 
Lehman, J. K. Porter, S. J. Camp, Bolton Smith, P. P. 
Van Vleet, John E. Randle, A. L. Lowenstein, G. W. Ma- 
crae, H. J. Forsdick, C. W. Metcalf. H. Duffin, Frank 
Crump, F. L. Renner, O. K. Houck, Miss Jennie M. Hig- 
bee, A. Herzog, A. B. Pickett, M. Gavin. B. A. Shepherd, 
F. W. Brode, Charles Duntze and M. H. McDowell. 

OAC 

This year’s officers of the Bloomington, Il., Amateur 
Musical Club are: 

President—Miss Charlotte O. Lufkin. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Robert Coith 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Charles Carroll Brown. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Grace Wilcox. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Frank J. Welch. 

The executive committee consists of Mesdames Coith, 
3rown, Welch, Frank Capen and the Misses Lufkin, Wil- 
cox and Sherwood. 

©A® 

The Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, has elected the 
following officers: Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president; Mrs. 
i % Allen, vice-president; Mrs. C. S. Taussig, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Franklin Ferriss, recording secre 
tary; Mrs. B. J. Taussig, treasurer; Mrs. C. B. Rohland, 


director of choral department; Mrs. Robert Atkinson, 


chairman program committee; Miss H. P. Sawyer, chair- 
man artist committee; Mrs. Oscar Herf, chairman hall 
committee, and Mrs. C. C. Allen, chairman examining 
board. The society’s program for 1900-1901 has thus been 
announced: November 24, Bloomfield-Zeisler; December 
15, club recital; January 5, lecture recital, Arthur Whiting; 
January 19, choral concert (1, Lassus, Palestrina, Arne, 
Handel; 2, Brahms, Gounod; 3, Czibulka, Chaminade) ; 
February 2, club recital; February 16, artist, violinist or 
‘cellist; March 2, lecture recital, Homer Moore, accom- 
panied by Alfred G. Robyn; March 16, choral Lenten con- 
cert (1, “Luadate Pueri,” soli and chorus; 2, “137th 
Psalm,” Liszt, tenor and chorus; 3, “Vision of Queen,” 
Holmes, soli and chorus); March 30, club recital; April 
13, lecture recital, Ernest R. Kroeger; April 27, club re- 
cital; May 11, Kneisel Quartet; May 18, annual meeting. 


National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


The Board of Management Hold a Meeting in Grand Rapids 
to Arrange for the Biennial Musical Festival of 1901. 


A called meeting of the board of management of the N. 
F. M. C. was held in Grand Rapids on November 14 and 
15, for the purpose of planning for the welfare of the 
Federation, and arranging the program of the Biennial 
Musical Festival, which will be held in Cleveland in the 
spring of 1901. 

There were present at the first session the president, 
Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, of Grand Rapids; first vice-president, 
Mrs. J. H. Webster, of Cleveland, Ohio; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, 
Mrs. John Leverett, Alton, Ill.; vice-president of the 
Northern Middle Section, Mrs. Frederic Ullman, Chicago. 
and the recording secretary and national press committee, 
Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The first day’s sessions were devoted to the considera- 
tion of reports of the Federation work, and the promulga- 
tion of its interests. 

The second day was devoted to arranging the biennial 
program. The date is fixed for April 30 and May 1, 2 and 
3, 1901. 

The mornings will be devoted to business and to pa- 
pers on club methods, to which will be given ample time 
for discussion. This promises to be a very enthusiastic 
feature of the convention, as it is a subject upon which 
all the delegates have both theories and practice. 

The afternoons will be filled with concerts by the repre- 
sentatives of the federated clubs, drives about Cleveland 
and social entertainments. 

Of the four evenings one will be devoted to a public 
reception; the others to concerts given by the highest 
order of artists. 

Tiie meetings of the board of management were held 
in the beautiful building of the St. Cecelia Society, and 
the guests of the members of the clubs were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of appreciation of the cordial hos- 
pitality extended to them. One of the many courtesies 
which transformed this board meeting from a toilsome 
duty to a memorable pleasure was the artisterecital given 
by Earl Gulick and Miss Alice Edwina Uhl, tendered 
the board by Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, president of the 
Saints, and Mrs. Uhl, president of the Federation. 








Louis B. Voigt. 


HERE is hardly a better proof of the popularity of an 
artist than the fact that she is a New York favorite. 

Miss Voigt has already sung with the Germania Club and 
the Arion, of Brooklyn; and appeared with the Eichen- 
kranz, of New York, on November 25; Mozart Club, 20; 


Brooklyn Institute, January 9. Besides these she appears 
in Indianapolis with the Symphony Orchestra; Washing 
ton, D. C.; Pittsburg, Pa., and a number of cities in the 


South and West. 


. . 9 . 
Devine Pupils’ Musicale. 
HAT intelligent and successful vocal teacher, 
Mme. Lena Doria Devine, invited a few guests 
to the first of a series of impromptu morning 
musicales, which she gave at her. studio, 136 
Fifth avenue, last Friday morning. The object 
of giving these simple but interesting meetings will be to 
introduce timid pupils and help them overcome the stage 
fright which too often retards a public début. 

As is generally known, Madame Devine was the teacher 
of Miss Blanche Duffield, now one of the most brilliant 
young singers in the country. Miss Duffield’s tours with 
Sousa and her successful appearances at other important 
concerts have been reported from time to time in THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter. Those who have heard Miss Duffield ac- 
knowledge her excellent vocal method and artistic style, 
and, as Madame Devine was her only teacher, it does not 
become a difficult matter to state to whom the credit is due 
for Miss Duffield’s accomplishments and favor with the 
critics and the public. 

Although Miss Duffield has entered upon her career, she 
does not neglect her studies or visits to the studio of the 
teacher who trained her for the concert stage. Whenever 
professional engagements permit the young singer goes to 
Madame Devine’s studio for a lesson and the “coaching” 
she feels she needs. After Adelina Patti had sung in pub 
lic twenty-five years she still felt the need of lessons, and, 
as is well known, took them at regular intervals. There is 
everything to hope, then, for a young artist who, like Miss 
Duffield, keeps on singing scales and exercises, and is not 
above taking the advice of her teacher 

Those who attended Madame Devine’s first musicale last 
Friday morning were especially favored, as Miss Duffield, 
who was present as a guest, sang for them. Madame De 
vine introduced her artist-pupil, after three of her other 
pupils sang. Thie first one to be heard was Miss Louise 
Gehle, now the contralto soloist in the choir of the 
Church of the Holy Rosary. Miss Gehle possesses a rich 
and sympathetic voice, and she sings with taste and mu 
sical feeling. After giving an excellent illustration of Ma 
dame Devine’s technical training, Miss Gehle sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah.’ 
She followed the aria from Saint-Saéns’ opera, with 
“Abide With Me,” by Liddle. 

Miss Clara Mae Hammer, a pupil from Winona, Minn., 
revealed a light, high soprano, sweet and flexible, in the 
Strauss waltz, ‘“Voci di Primavera.” Miss Louise Tomp 
kins, a young woman with a shy manner but a naturally 
beautiful soprano voice, sang “The Swallow,” by Cowen 

Miss Duffield received a cordial welcome from the 
guests and other pupils, and she sang her numbers as 
artistically as if the occasion was an important public 
event First Miss Duffield sang “Ah Non Credea 
Mirarti,” from Bellini’s “Sonnambula.” Next she gave 
“Ah Fors’ e Lui,” from “Traviata,” and in this aria 
showed how beautifully and naturally she can execute 
the bravura style of singing. Her high E was reached 
with ease and sustained to the evident wonder of her 
audience. In response to a request Miss Duffield sang 
for her third number “Charming Bird,” from “La Perle 
du Brezil,” by David, and again had an opportunity to 
revel in her flute-like notes. Two English songs were 
added at the close by Miss Duffield—“At Parting,” by 
Rogers, and “His Favorite Flower,” by Lowitz. 

Madame Devine is one of the authorized representatives 
of the Lamperti method Her certificate, signed by the 
famous maestro, hangs in her handsome studio 


Hamlin on Charlton’s List, 
George Hamlin, the tenor, has placed the management 
of his professional business in the hands of Loudon G 
Charlton. 
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|LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 











FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr.William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


Se NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street - NEW YORK. 
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H. Whitney Tew Interviewed. 


HE ensuing paragraphs will convey some idea of 


a recent interview between H. Whitney Tew, 
basso, who is now appearing before American 
atidiences, and a representative of THE MusIcaL 
CourRIER: 

“In reply to your inquiries, it is difficult to know what 
to say about my drama with music, ‘The Three Musket- 
cers.’ It would be better to refer you to the press mat- 
ter regarding the way in which my impersonations were 
received, though perhaps I may be pardoned for relating an 
episode following the second performance at the Royal 
Court Theatre, in Liverpool. 

“As you know, the Cardinal Duke is banished from the 
court by Louis XIII. upon the discovery of his com- 
plicity with Miladi in the plot hinging upon the Queen’s 
jewels, which the fated Anne of Austria had given to Buck- 
ingham. This during which Richelieu driven 
forth, precedes the fall of the curtain by seven or eight 
minutes, and I had made my way to my dressing room, 
where the dresser was busily engaged in divesting me 
of the Cardinal’s vestments. The curtain had been down 
some ten minutes when a callboy appeared, saying: “They 
are shouting for the Cardinal.’ I readjusted my attire 
as quickly as possible (though I fancy my wig, &c., was 
Passing before the cur- 


scene, is 


much awry), and went down 
tain I found the audience en masse waiting to say good 


night to the Cardinal. It was the most explosive and 
enthusiastic sort of a bien dormi I have ever been ac 
corded 

“The play itself is not properly an opera nor yet a 


drama. It was based on the lines of ‘Guy Mannering’ and 
‘Rob Roy,’ to which music was set by Reginald Somerville. 
The National Grand Opera Company presented it and it 
thus had the advantage of being advanced by the strongest 
company of artists ever got together in Great Britain.” 

“In what other roles have you appeared?” 

“I sang Mephistopheles in ‘Faust,’ the 
‘Tannhauser,’ the King in ‘Lohengrin,’ Il Commendatore 
in ‘Don Giovanni,’ Vincenzo in the ‘Prentice Pillar.’ 
Friar Laurent ‘Romeo,’ Marcel in Huguenots,’ 
the Count in ‘Bohemian Girl,’ Don José in ‘Maritana,’ 
and a number of roles in lesser works. “The Three Mus- 
keteers,’ however, proved to be the ‘bill’ which attracted 
the best houses, so the management presented it alone dur- 
ing the last weeks of the season.” 

“Tt is said that you were expected to join a grand opera 


” 


Landgrave in 


in ‘Les 


company in America this winter 

“I received a generous offer from one of the operatic 
managers, but my bookings here and in England, which are 
practically continuous up to the middle of April, prevented 


my consideration of the plan 


Referring to his forthcoming English appearances the 
basso stated that he would sing in ““The Messiah” seven 
times, “The Creation” four times, “Judas” once, Rossini’s 


“Last Judgment” once. 


“Stabat Mater” once, and Spohr’s 
He will be a member of Mr. Vert’s “In a Persian Garden 
Quartet, and will also tour with Frederick Dawson, the 
English pianist. 

Upon being questioned as to which branch of vocal 
work he enjoyed most, Mr. Tew said: “Whichever I am 
engaged in at the time love my art, and I really cannot 
say which of the three great divisions, opera, oratorio or re- 
citals, has the greatest attraction. Possibly the opera em- 
bodies more than the others, as it calls into requisition 
another great art, that of acting. This is tremendously 


fascinating, and if a point of approximation be reached 


between vocal and histrionic ability, naturally the achieve- 


ment of success carries with it an enhanced satisfaction.” 

“Do you take pleasure in private appearances in Eng 
land?” 

“Generally, very much, indeed, for one is thrown with 
some of the most cultivated and charming people in the 
world. I recall with unqualified pleasure my professional 
work in many English country homes.” 

“It is to be hoped that your long residence abroad has 
not caused you to forget your homeland.” 

“No, indeed! 
England, yet I am proud that my birthright is that of an 
different 
n the progress and achieve 


However much I may enjoy my life in 


American and or environment 


can ever efface satisfaction i 


citizen, no time 
ments of the ‘child of nations.’ 

“What was the nature of your October tour in Great 
Britain?” 

“My engagements were chiefly oratorio, though I sang 
at many social functions in London. I was much disap 
pointed not to arrive in time to participate in three concerts 
organized by Lady Hothfield, of Appleby Castle, West- 
moreland. ‘The ‘Creation’ the 
works most done by the societies there. Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
During October I sang in Glas- 
Manchester, 


Messiah’ and are two 
Mater’ is very popular. 
wow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 


Nottingham and a number of smaller musical centres.” 


Londonderry, 


Press Comments Upon Mr. Tew’s Operatic 
Appearances. 


‘The Three Musketeers.”’ 


The author is Herbert Whitney, who, under the name of Whitney 
Tew, plays the part of Cardinal Richelieu. It less an 
opera than an operatic drama, and on that account it will probably 
obtain a wider and more mixed popularity than could otherwise be 


*_* * 
is 


expected of it, for, combined with sweet, tuneful music, there is 
ample scope for dramatic talent. The passages selected for repro 
duction—however much they set the accuracy of the original at 


defiance—and, of course, great latitude is permissible in opera—are 
not only stirring and sensational, but very effectively treated 


The interest of the audience is arrested and sustained from the first 


scene to the last, and the curtain invariably falls on a good situa 
tion. * * * The most striking figure in the opera is probably 
that of Richelieu, which was filled last night by Whitney Tew. His 
make-up was decidedly ghastly, but Mr. Tew not only acted the 
part with much credit, but gave a capital rendering of the song, 
“While Richelieu Holds the Helm,” for which he was encored 


Aberdeen Free Press, April 19, 1899. 


Miss 
and 


Mr. Hedmondt as Tannhauser, 
Whitney 


were a 


The cast was a strong one. 
Ella Russell as Elizabeth, 
William Ludwig as Wolfram 
tain distinct success. 
with feeling 


as Landgrave 
of a 


well 


Tew the 


sufficient cer 


Mr 


1599. 


guarantee 


March 7, 


measure of Tew sang and 


Pall Mall Gazette, 


Whitney Tew (the author) gave a strikingly characteristic reading 


of the part of Richelieu, his acting in the downfall scene being 
especially impressive and touching.—The Era, April 15, 1899. 

* Faust.” 
The role of Mephistopheles was essayed for the first time by 


Whitney Tew, and his singing was really excellent, and his concep 


tion of the artistic and consistent throughout.—Independent, 


Dublin, January 23, 1899. 


part 


«« Tannhauser.’’ 


Whitney Tew is entitled to something more than a word of praise 


for the manner in which he adapted himself to the requirements of 


an exacting role in the part of the Landgrave.—Dublin Nation, 
January 30, 1899 

Whitney Tew made a very effective Landgrave, using to good 
purpose his principal opportunity in the splendid scene of Tann- 


hauser’s banishment.—The Manchester Guardian, February 7, 1899. 





fine range of voice, sang 
the audience.—Bel 


As Landgrave Mr. Tew, who possesses a 
found favor with 
1900. 


with ease and expression, anc 
fast Morning News, March 10, 


Tew uses a rich baritone voice with 


As the Landgrave Whitney 
a dignity entirely in keeping with the character of the music allotted 


to him srighton Herald, February 26, 1899 


Whitney Tew, as the Landgrave, sang with regal stateliness. 


Manchester Courier, March 6, 1899 


Whitney Tew made a very effective Landgrave, using to good 
purpose his principal opportunity in the splendid scene of Tann 
hauser’s banishment His fine bass voice is well suited to the 
music Manchester Guardian, February 7, 1809 

“Don Giovanni.” 
In the last tragic scene with Don Giovanni, Whitney Tew dis- 


played a voice of great power and good quality, and the music was 


finely sung.—Oldham Daily Standard, February 14, 1899 


Whitney Tew made the most of the one he has for 


letting his powerful bass voice be heard, and he acts well the schem 


opportunity 


ing Richelieu.—-Glasgow Evening Times, March 30, 1899. 

Whitney Tew gave a strong and impressive embodiment of the 
part of the Cardinal.—The Stage, April 20, 1899 

Mr. Tew sang the song of the Cardinal with great impressiveness 


and power.—Evening Telegraph, Dundee, April 28, 1899 


Whitney Tew (the librettist) the character of Richelieu 


with force and decision, discriminating carefully the finer shades of 
Dundee Advertiser, April 2, 


portrays 


the individuality 1899. 





well suited to the music of the 


1899. 


Mr voice was 


Landgrave.—Morning Post, March 17, 


Tew’s deep bass 


As previously announced, this artist’s engagements in 
this country are under the direction of Charles L. Young, 
Townsend Building, New York 


Severn Pupils’ Musicale. 
HE pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn 
joint recital last Wednesday afternoon at the Severn 
The singing of Mrs 


gave a 
studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street 
enunciation, 


Mr 


Severn’s pupils was remarkable for clear 


beautiful tone and intelligent interpretation. One of 


Severn’s violin pupils displayed skill and other points 
which promise well for the future. The program pre- 
sented was as follows: 
Violin solo, Romanza nee --— 
Miss Gertrude Traud 
Soprano solo, Parla ‘ .Arditi 
Miss Nettie Vester 
Contralto solo, Ah, Mon Fils ; Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Louise Oliver 
Duets for two violins— 
Le Réve Thomé 
Gavotte and Musette Thomé 
Miss Wheeler and Mr. Severn. 
Soprano solo, Rosamonde Chaminade 
Mrs. Jessie Graham 
Soprano solo, Dreams b om Homer Bartlett 
Miss Gertrude Traud 
Violin solo, Adagio from Suite.. ieeve .. Ries 
Miss Laura Wheeler. 
Soprano solo, Heaven Hath Shed a Tear Kiicken 
Violin obligato by Mr. Severn 
Miss Nettie Vester 
Contralto solos- 
The Arab Lover Severn 
To Aithne... Severn 


Miss Oliver 
Piano solo, Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1 Chopin 
Miss Ida Traud. 





MR. LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Manager the CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, has the honor to announce 


a tournée in the United States and Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


A PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


WITHOUT A PEER. 


an SLE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 












SCHERHEY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 780 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1152. 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER. 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the 
best methods of vocal training, combined 
with an accurate knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the larynx, have 
enabled him to perfect a common sense 


method. 
STUDIO: 
Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





MARGUERITE 


FREGLING - NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 52d St. and Lexington Ave., City 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA. 


Published Every Saturday During the Year. 
GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR ALL 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
and IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OR PARTS THEREOF. ALSO SPECIALLY DE- 
VOTED TO POPULAR MUSIC and VAUDEVILLE. 


For Particalars apply to ‘‘Saturday Extra Department,”’ 


HE contralto Marie Goetze, of the Berlin 
Opera, who was reported by the cables as 
lying in a critical position from gas poisoning, was 
in New York at the German opera in 1890. She 
sang her last in concert in 1892. She was never a 
remarkable artist. 


SSIP GABRILOWITSCH, the pianist, who 

has made such a pronounced success in Amer- 

ica, has been secured by the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra as soloist at the concert to be given in Car- 

negie Hall Thursday evening, December 13. The 
concerto has not yet been announced. 





ERNHARDT—who has not been taken seri- 
ously as an artist in Paris or London for the 
ten years—has been airing her views of 
d’Annunzio and Rostand to the newspapers. Of 
course the dear theatrical creature is excited with 
rage at the idea of d’Annunzio writing about Dusé 
in his book “Tl Fuoco.” And of course Rostand 
is the greater man! But is he? 

Rostand, who is the product of a theatrical 
“boom,” is a clever, facile, brilliant Semite and 
artificial writer for the stage. He is hopelessly 
theatrical and antiquated in his methods; that’s 
why the played-out and artificial Sarah admires 
him. He has no conception of the new technique, 
of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann—how provincial to compare them with 
Rostand!—and he has never created one vital 
character, one that will be alive ten years from to- 
day. Rostand is a trickster, an “effect” creator. 
His Cyrano is a_ pot-house poet spouting 
“rhymed Sardou,” and “L’Aiglon” is but a pretty 
doll stuffed with sentimental sawdust. Sarah is 
jealous of Dusé, so jealous that her man Friday, 
Rostand, is commissioned to write a play with 
herself as the central figure. Yet she talks of 
“Fuoco” and of d’Annunzio! 





past 





EXCELLENT. 


M UCH to the regret of musical people the daily 

press seldom gives space or attention to the 
absorbing question of the music press and musical 
journalism and its relation to the world of music, 
and it is therefore a source of pleasure to observe a 
semi-editorial on the subject published in a recent 
number of the Chicago Times-Herald. So pithy, 
excellent and good-natured and at the same time 
free from personal prejudice is this semi-editorial 
that we are impelled to reprint it for the benefit of 
our army of readers. 

Several weeks ago reference was made in this column 
to the methods of certain musical periodicals and to the 
cowardice of the professional musicians who often weakly 
submitted to exactions no more respectable than highway 
robbery. 

The principals and the agents of these schemes whereby 
parties are forced to bribery under the specious pretext 
of advertising in a manner and form which can be of no 
benefit to them were first astonished that anyone should 
dare snap his fingers in their faces and then became con- 
vinced that it was best for them to keep shady for a time. 

The fear of exposure sent them scuttling, but occa- 
sional forays indicate that they have not fully learned the 
lesson that Chicago is no longer a free field for their 
operations. It therefore becomes necessary to warn these 
freebooters that they are at the end of their string, and 
will court exposure if they undertake to secure money in 
this city in a manner which smacks of blackmail. 

Musicians should understand that any periodical whose 
reputation is smirched by questionable methods is abso- 
lutely impotent. It can neither harm nor help them. 
Money expended to placate the emissaries of such pub- 
lications is wasted, and any.man or woman who adver- 
tises under duress in these periodicals, yielding to an 
implied threat of something dreadful to happen if he de- 
clines, is a cheap and silly coward. 

Whenever agents appear who are believed to represent 
underground methods show them to the door and bid 
them do their worst. No one will believe their slanders, 


while praise from such a source is many degrees more 
damaging than censure. Praise indicates that the pur- 
chase price has been paid, while an attack is the best evi- 
dence that the subject was brave enough to resist all at- 
tempts to rob him. 

To us it always appeared akin to insanity when 
any musician was ever induced to pay one cent to 
any music paper except as a pure commercial or 
business investment based upon the circulation of 
the paper. To advertise means to calculate upon a 
mass of readers one can reach only through the 
medium selected and, therefore, if by any question- 
able methods a musician or any other man or woman 
is compelled (we do not see the possibility of com- 
pulsion) or induced or inveigled to advertise in pa- 
pers that have no readers, no circulation, no influ- 
ence because of no circulation, that person is even 
more to blame than the publisher of the paper. 
We call it again a condition akin to insanity 
and every such foolish individual should be placed 
in the care of his or her relatives or friends 

This applies particularly to music papers with the 
smirched reputation the Times-Herald refers to, al- 
though in justice to the small music press we must 
say that that usually 
smirched because they have no circulation, neither 


those are smirched are 
can they or any music paper with a smirched reputa- 
tion ever acquire a circulation. The musical people 
will refuse to read such a paper—as they frequently 
have given evidence—and the paper dies as it al- 
ways did. 

Being more than twenty years before the world, 
with a journalistic experience covering a vast field 
and publishing a semi-weekly paper reaching over a 
quarter of a million people every week, THE Must- 
cAL Courter can assuredly claim that it is at least 
as competent to judge of the situation as the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald, and it therefore can readily re- 
iterate that no music paper can exist or flourish that 
would dare to follow the lines indicated in the above 
reprinted editorial, and it can refer to the hundreds 
of wrecks of music papers to prove its premise, al 
though it must be admitted that most of them died 
because they did not properly supply a want that 
did not exactly exist. Sometimes they failed be- 
cause they were corrupt, but these were exceptional 
cases. 

Yet, at the same time, the Chicago Times-Herald 
should be generous to the small music papers and 
should not discourage that kind of journalism, 
There is no inhibition to the publication of such 
journals and anyone inspired by the divine spirit 
should be permitted unmolested to enter the field 
and explore it. If the musical profession feels dis- 
posed to pay money to papers that have no readers 
that pleasure should not be denied them through the 
momentary pessimism of the Chicago Times-Her- 
ald. 
philanthropically dispense his income upon papers 
that have no circulation, but do not let us consign 


Let all and every musician follow his bent and 


these papers to punishment by smirching them or 
accusing them without definite, distinct and fixed 
charges properly exhibited and proved. Why con- 
demn all those little papers that must get advertisers 
in order to exist, that have no revenue or resources 
from circulation because no one reads them—why 
condemn them one and all because some aggrieved 
musician may, in a general way, have complained 
against one or two. A great paper like the Chicago 
Times-Herald should make sweeping 
charges, but when it makes them, do as this paper 
does specify them as we did, for instance, a few 
weeks ago when we specified. the commission system 
of the Grau company and the percentage basis upon 
which it flourished. Great papers with whole ar- 
mies of readers, papers like the Chicago Times-Her- 
ald and THe Musica Courter should also encour- 
age the smaller publication on the general principle 
that everyone has a right to live and the right to 
pursue a career without consulting us. The musi- 
cians themselves who actually support the small 
music papers are at fault, for if they were bold 


not these 
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enough to decline to advertise the small music papers 
could not exist. The musicians want them. 

Another difficulty in this case is the fact that the 
daily papers are not sufficiently pushed to get far be- 
yond their local circumference and a small percent- 
age of readers only are interested in the music de- 
partment. This reduces their influence materially. 
San Francisco people do not read Denver or Detroit 
papers, Chicago people do not read Cincinnati pa- 
pers, and vice versa, and New York people do not 
read Boston papers as well as St. Louis people do 
not read New York papers. All the great dailies 
virtually—go per cent.—remain closely relegated to 
their own limited spheres, and only about two per 
cent. of each paper pays the slightest attention to 
the music column. The dailies do not pay much 
attention to music, because the percentage of read- 
ers is so insignificant. Even if the people of the 
cities would interchange their reading of the dailies 
of the various cities it could do no good, because 
the musical items refer chiefly to the local events. 
atti, Mark Hambourg, Gabrilowitsch or a Rosen- 
thal, Bloomfield Godowski or Ma- 
conda are heard in dozens of cities; the daily pa- 
pers will all speak of these artists and the people 
of all the cities will read of the same persons. 


Fannie or a 


For these excellent reasons a MUSICAL COURIER 
had 


the globe, as it does, and was sure to secure the 


to arise and was bound to circulate all over 
attention of the whole world of music and create 
i find other 


means of learning each week what the world of 


its 250,000 readers They could no 


music “outside of their own local world of music 


was doing. From the daily they learned consider- 
able about their local music world, although not 
as THE Musicat CourRIER 


them, because the daily papers pay no attention 


much as now gives 
to the performances of music unless the business 
managers of the performances in the 
That difficulty the Chicago Times-Herald 


advertise 
dailies 
overlooked entirely. The music critic of that pa- 
per will not be allowed to give a preliminary notice 
even, much less a criticism, of any musical artists 
or companies going to Chicago unless it is known 
by the manager of the 7imes-Herald that the artists 
advertised in the Times 


or the will be 


Her ald. 


That excludes the mention of many meritorious 


company 


musical workers, because the daily press makes it a 
question purely of business, which is correct, for 
Tinies-Herald will not write 
his criticism unless he is engaged by the paper to 
Everybody 


even the critic of the 


receive pay for his work. should be 


paid. Artist, manager, critic, owners of halls, rail- 
roads, hotels, boarding houses, music publishers, 
doorkeepers, publishers of daily papers, &c., &c., 
and the little music paper starting out to make its 
living should not be paid? And then if those little 
sheets that have no other means of existence be- 
cause they have no subscription and circulation in- 
come charge a musician a few dollars after days of 
soliciting and worry and loss of time, temper and 
appetite, are the 7imes-Herald and THe MUSICAL 
Courter, both with their great armies of readers, 
to denounce these worthy, hardworking and am- 
bitious little people, and cut them off on the ground 
that because they have no expenses they should 
not receive any money? 

And why charge them all with corruption in 
such a general denunciation? Why not pick the 
offender and castigate him by quoting the specific 
case, thus proving the charge and relieving the 
others from an onus? Outside of this the Chicago 
Times-Herald gives an excellent idea of its own 
views on certain kinds of music journalism, but 
as long as it charges it must not make it a criminal 
offense if the struggling music papers charge. As 
quickly as the Times-Herald will print all its music 
advertising free of charge the small music papers 
will at once disappear, but they have really learned 
how to charge by following the example estab- 
lished by the Chicago Times-Herald. 








SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN died in London of 
heart disease last Thursday morning, the 22d 
inst., at 9 o'clock. He had not been well since his 
return from Switzerland last September. He caught 
a chill there and his.lungs became affected. Indeed 
there was a false rumor of his death in Paris early 
this fall. His health sufficiently for the 
composer to return to London 
in his bed last Thursday, taking his morning coffee, 
Despite 
the 


mended 
He was sitting up 


when he fell over, exclaiming, “My heart!” 


immediate attention he never recovered from 


syncope, and his end—like his father’s—was pain 
less. The grief in London was sincere and universal 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, all said and done, was the 


most popular composer England ever produced. He 
rescued from the depths of musical inanity and vul 
garity a charming musical form—the operetta. Not 





a profoundly original musician, it is a mistake to un 
derrate his attainments. His training was sound, his 
knowledge varied, and, a winner of the Mendelssohn 
scholarship, he enjoyed the acquaintance and advice 
of Sterndale Bennett, Hauptmann and Moscheles 
had the gift 
that 


Sullivan—who was of Hebraic origin- 


of easy, unforced melody; and then he was 


His jokes in orches 
Master of a smooth, 


rara avis, a musical humorist. 
tration have become classic. 
facile style of instrumentation, he did more to re 
habilitate comic opera in this country than even Of 
fenbach or Strauss. He wrote captivating lyrics, 
highly effective cantatas, and his partnership with 
Gilbert is without parallel in the musical world—one 
must go to the field of letters, to Erckmann-Chat- 
just such a 


rain, to the Goncourts, to encounter 


happy welding of artistic gifts. Sullivan’s has long 
been a beloved name, and his music to-day is as 
fresh as when it was written. What higher praise 
could be awarded? 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan was born in London, 
May 13, 1842. He was the son of an Irish band 
master and clarinet player. He began his own musi 
cal career as one of the children of the royal chapel, 
where he was noted for his sweet voice and his sym- 
There, too, he began his 


“O Israel, 


pathetic style of singing. 
work as a composer, publishing in 1855, “5 
a sacred song. In July, 1856, he was the first Men 
delssohn scholar in the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he studied under Goss and Sterndale Bennett 
until he went to Leipsic in the fall of 1858. In that 
institution he was a pupil in various departments of 
Plaidy, Hauptmann, Richter, Rietz and Moscheles. 
He returned to London in 1861, bringing with him 
his music to Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” which was 
produced at the Crystal Palace the following year. 
Some of his more important works at this period 
are “Kenilworth,” a cantata, the book by Chorley, 
the critic. It was written for the Birmingham festi 
val of 1864; ballet music, * 
Garden, May 16, 1864; Symphony in E flat, March, 
1866; overture, “In Memoriam,” Norwich festival 
of the same year; Concerto for ’cello and orchestra, 


produced by Piatti, November 24, 1866; oratorio, 


L’ Ile Eachantée,”’ Covent 
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1870; “On Sea and Shore,” a cantata, 1871; and in 
1872 a festival “Te Deum” to celebrate the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales from a severe illness 

In 1873 Sullivan produced at the Birmingham 
“The Light the 
Leeds festival of 1880 he wrote 


1886. 


festival his popular oratorio, of 


World” ; I 


and for the 
The Martyrs of 


Antioch,” an oratorio. In 


for the Leeds festival, he composed his famous can 
tata, “The Golden Legend 

In the domain of operetta Sullivan won his real 
“Box and 


renown. His first work of the sort was 
Cox.” This was first performed privately at the 
home of Arthur J. Lewis and publicly produced at 


IS of t 


he 


Contrabandi 


year 


by 


December 


1 
h 
| rit 


the Adelphi 1867 same 


saw the production of sta,” 


Burnand and Sullivan, and at St. George’s Opera 
House. It was a great success With William 
Schwenk, Gilbert and Sullivan made their first joint 
attempt in “Thespis,” an operatic extravaganza, pro 


duced December 26, 1871 


It was just four years later that this talented pair 
entered on a career which was for them replete with 


honors and gold ‘Trial by Jury” was produced 


March 25, 


1875, be ing followed by “The Sorcerer,” 
This was brought out at the 


D’Ovly Carte 


November 17, 1877 
] 


y 
who made a for 
tune himself by managing Gilbert The 
1878, the production of 
all the 


700 nights in London. 


Strand Theatre by R 
and Sullivan 
same theatre saw, May 25, 
works of 


It 


was produced in the United States in 1870, first in 


the most popular of 
It 


Pinafore,” 
these two men ran 


Boston, and afterward at the Standard Theatre in 


New York It ran six months here and made much 
money. There was a “Pinafore” craze for many 
seasons, and the end is not vet 

Gilbert and Sullivan came to 'New York in the 
autumn of 1879 to look after their interests, and in 
1880 produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” which was brought out in 
London April 3, 1880. “Patience” was produced 
\pril 25, 1881, and “Iolanthe’”’ November 25. These 
charming compositions were given here at the 
Standard Theatre, under the management of Will 
iam Henderson and D’Oyly Carte, and enjoyed a 


Ida.” 


lesque of Tennyson’s “Princess,” 


rosperous run. “Princess a beautiful bur 
was produced at 
London in 1884 and at the Fifth Avenue Theatre the 
‘The Mikado” d: 1885 
1 here he Fifth 
its success was almost equal to that of “Pinafore.’ 
1887, and of the 


following year ites from 


and was first hear at t Avenue, where 


“Ruddigore,”’ The Yeoman 
(uard,”” 1888, were made known to the 
by the late John McCaull at the 


Of “The Gondoliers” and “Utopia, Limited,” the 


Americans 


Casino 


former made known here at the theatre now called 
the Herald Square, and the latter at the Broadway 
little can be said They seemed to show that the 
two writers had about worked out their vein of lit 


erary and musical wit, though some are of the opin 


n that “The Gondoliers” failed only through in 


adequate performance. “The Gondoliers” was pro 
duced in London December 1889, and “Utopia, 
Limited,’”’ October 1893 

In the course of the run of “The Gondoliers” Gil 


bert and Sullivan had a misunderstanding, which 
was brought about through a quarrel with their 
manager. The result was they parted company 
Mr. Gilbert sought new musicians, and Sir Arthur 
a new librettist. The composer was supplied with a 
very unsatisfactory libretto by Sydney Grundy, en 
titled “Haddon Hall.” Mr. Carte tried all sorts of 
experiments at the Savoy Theatre, which had been 
the home of the Gilbert and Sullivan works since 


the production of ‘Patience,’ but could not repeat 
the successes of the two famous co-laborers. How 
ever, in the course of time they were brought to 
gether again, and the unfortunate “Utopia” was the 
issue. 

[he latest score of Sir Arthur Sullivan to be 


was that of “The Rose 


Basil Hox cd 


made known in this country 


of Persia,” of which the book was by 
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The work was produced early in the present seasonthe Standard, which had gained a reputation as a 


at Daly’s Theatre. At the time of his death Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was engaged on the score of a new 
operetta on an Irish subject. Whether this work 
is far enough advanced to be completed by another 
is not known here. 

Sullivan was also the composer of a grand 
opera entitled “Ivanhoe,” which had only a succes 
d’estime in London, and has not been produced in 
this city. Sullivan’s songs have been sung all over 
Great Britain and America, and they were a great 
source of revenue to their maker. “The Lost 
Chord,” “Let Me Dream Again” and others have 
sold many thousands of copies. But the composer’s 
wealth, which was considerable at one time, if not 
at his death, was drawn chiefly from his operettas. 
D’Oyly Carte offered him and Mr. Gilbert £10,000 
for the entire rights to “The Pirates of Penzance” 
in England, but they decided to accept their regular 
royalties, with the result that they received £12,000 
from the British performances, to say nothing of 
what came from those in this country and Aus- 
tralia. It was a curious and pathetic coincidence 
that at the revival of “Patience” two weeks ago, at 
the Savoy; Sullivan was confined to his home with 
a chill, and Gilbert had to be wheeled to the per- 
formance in a bath chair. 

Sullivan was knighted in 1883 in the annual dis- 
tribution of honors by the Queen. 

A hitherto unwritten bit of local history came 
to light in last Sunday’s Times. William J. Hen- 
derson, the well-known music editor of that journal, 
told the following story, a story that he above all 
men was competent to make known, he being the 
son of Manager William Henderson. We quote 
freely: 

“The introduction in this country of the operettas 
of the two distinguished partners was the work of 
James C. Duff. He had been in London in 1878, 
and returned in the fall of that year with a copy of 
the piano score of ‘Pinafore’ in his hands and all 
the stage business in his head. He set out to find 
a theatre in which to produce his find, but all the 
managers at first laughed him to scorn. Meanwhile 
the operetta had been quietly put on the stage in 
Boston, but little was heard of that production, and 
it attracted no attention outside of the centre of the 
Mr. Duff finally approached William 
Henderson, then the manager the Standard 
Theatre, which stood on the spot now occupied by 
the Manhattan. Mr. Henderson had little faith in 
the work and no experience in musical manage- 
ment. He finally entered into an arrangement with 
Mr. Duff for the mounting of ‘Pinafore,’ and it 
was accordingly produced January 15, 1879, with 
Thomas Whiffen Sir Joseph Porter, Mrs. 
Whiffen as Buttercup, Henri Laurent as Ralph 
Rackstraw, Eugene Clark as Captain Corcoran, 
Eva Mills as Josephine, Verona Jarbeau as Hebe, 
William Davidge as Dick Deadeye and Charles 
Makin as Bill Bobstay. 

“Tt was not believed on the first night that the 
operetta had made a great success, but the public 


universe. 


of 


as 


fondness for it continually grew, and its run was 
It was revived 
in the following fall with success. While it was 
playing at the Standard the managers sent a second 
company on the road, and the operetta had immense 
success all through New England in the hands of 
Meanwhile four other New York 
theatres produced it. The next year Gilbert and 
Sullivan came over to see what was going on here, 
and they gave ‘Pinafore’ at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre while they were preparing ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance.’ Sullivan conducted, and on the first 
night Gilbert, in the guise of a sailor, led the male 
chorus in its stage business. 

“When it came to the following year the forces 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan management coalesced 
of the Standard. In other words, 


stopped only by the hot weather. 


this company. 


with those 


D’Oyly Carte, manager of the operetta writers, en- 
tered into an arrangement with Mr. Henderson, of 


home of operetta, for the production of the next 
work, ‘Patience.’ This operetta ran six months at 
the Standard, and could have run longer had not 
Mr. Carte been very anxious to put on before the 
end of the season Edward Solomon’s ‘Claude 
Duval.’ ‘Iolanthe’ was also produced at the 
Standard under these two managers. Then the 
Fifth Avenue became the scene of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan activity, and next the Casino. Last of all 
came the now Herald Square and the Broadway.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan did not write any songs for 
some time before his death, but Mr. Adams, of the 
John Church Company, persuaded him to set Ten- 
nyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears,” and “O, Swallow.” 
These songs are the last he composed. 





AROLD BAUER makes his first appearance 

in the United States on Friday and Satur- 

day, in Boston, with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing the Brahms D minor Concerto. 





HE editorial department of the New York 
Journal has at last realized that foreign artists 
visiting us are simple robbers in their “unheard of 
Gradually is this fact satmrating the 
consciousness of our contemporaries. THE 
MusIcaAL CouRIER knew it two decades ago, and 
said so ever since. 


prices.” 


TRAUSS’ “Death and Transfiguration” was 

played for the first time last week by the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra. The composition was 
not well received; but the Valse from “Coppelia” 
This is quite 
dance 


was greeted with noisy applause. 
natural. Victor Herbert an 
music conductor. 


is excellent 





Pacific Coast Notice. 


HE correspondence and business of this paper 
up to about six months ago in San Fran- 
cisco and California were controlled by Alfred Metz- 
ger. This man Metzger collected money due to 
the paper; made contracts and collected money for 
the same; secured subscribers and collected the 
money, and in no instance did this paper receive 
one cent from him and no accounting, although 
we repeatedly begged him for the latter, even if 
he had misappropriated the money. 

He wrote to the editor of this paper that his 
deeds had subjected him to legal punishment, but 
we refrained from subjecting him to any ordeal. 
All we asked was for an accounting, which he did 
not grant us, ignoring totally our impulse not to 
have him prosecuted. 

In view of this we kindly request all who have 
done business with Metzger for this paper to send 
us explanations and also statements of the trans- 
actions, as we desire to adjust these matters and 
learn exactly what Metzger did. 

A competent representative for the Pacific Coast 
will be appointed during this season. 





Maud Powell in England. 


The resumption of Miss Cantelo’s chamber concerts at 
the Albert Hall, Nottingham, was hailed last night with 
particular pleasure by a discriminating and appreciative 
audience. The present season was inaugurated most en- 
joyably by a concert at which Miss Cantelo associated 
herself with Miss Maud Powell, a cultured violinist, and 
Mr. Paul Ludwig, a clever performer upon the ’cello. 
New to Nottingham, Miss Maud Powell created an im- 
pression which was entirely favorable, and that she may 
speedily return is much to be wished. An executant of 
exceptional ability and power, Miss Powell is also an art- 
ist of exceptional finish, and she plays, in short, magni- 
ficently. In Tartini’s G minor Sonata and Bach’s Loure, 
Gavotte and Prelude, for violin alone, she was unimpeach- 
able.—Nottingham Daily Guardian, Friday, November 9, 
1900. 





So smooth, so sweet, so silv’ry is thy voice, 

As, could they hear, the damned would make no noise, 

But listen to thee, walking in thy chamber, 

Melting melodious words to lutes of amber. 

—Ropert Herrick 
AROLD BAUER arrived in New York city 
last Friday on the big boat Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. The young English pianist had a 
rough voyage, but, as he remarked, it made little 
difference to him—he was seasick all the way over; 
and would have been seasick even if the Atlantic 
had been as untroubled as a mill pond. His vigor- 
ous constitution” aided him in recuperating rap- 
idly, and when the steamer was docked Mr. Bauer 
was ready to declare his baggage and give his opin- 
ion of America—for this is his first visit. 

The new piano virtuoso is a strongly built, 
broad-shouldered Englishman of German descent. 
For the past ten years he has resided in Paris, and, 
like all good Paris lovers, for the sheer love of that 
comely city. I asked Bauer how he became a pi- 
anist. His answer revealed the infinitudes of his 
musical gifts: “When I went to Paris I was a solo 
violinist by training. I had played all the ancient 
and modern concertos written for my instrument, 
But | 
found that Paris was not so fond of chamber music 
and then I took up 


and I dearly loved to fiddle in a quartet 


as I hoped that it would be 
the piano.” 

“In 
morning and said, ‘I am a piano virtuoso.’ ”’ 


a word,” I suggested, “you awoke one 

Mr. Bauer was too sensible to admit that he had 
mastered the piano without study, but he did say 
that he could hardly remember the time when he 
had not played upon the instrument. Both the 
Harold and Ethe!—were remarkable chil- 


dren in London over ten years ago. 


Bauers- 
The brother 
remained in Paris profiting by the best of artistic 
advice, and finally made a brilliant début. In 1896 
I heard him at a Trocadero concert, when he played 
the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns. His 
was pure, rich and very musical—the violinist sing- 
while his style was remark- 


tone 


ing on the keyboard 
ably free from mannerisms. 
ism was most finished. Widor introduced a new or 
gan concerto that same afternoon, and Saint-Saéns 


Of course, his mechan- 


was present as a listener. Several years afterward he 
complimented Mr. Bauer on his performance—not 
forgetting, however, to say that the Scherzo was 
taken at too rapid a tempo. It generally is. After 
the concert I was introduced to the artist by Henri 
Joubert, the violinist. This young artist is a great 
lover of Schumann, and delights in digging up 
his unfamiliar works. At his recitals here he will 
play actual Schumann novelties. It not 
mane to the question to give the list just yet. This 
week he is to play the First Concerto in D minor 
by Brahms—a noble work—with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Harold Bauer is a man of well balanced intel- 
lect, cultivated, clever of speech and a polished citi- 
zen of the world. His is a harmonious nature, and 
his bright, serene eye, broad forehead, character- 
istic head—covered with tumbling masses of au- 
burn hair—proclaim the artist; but an artist 
with a strong tincture of the philosopher in his 
mental make-up. A lovable trait is his unfeigned 
admiration for his contemporaries; for Gabrilo- 
witsch, Godowsky, Pachmann, Frederick Lamond 


is ger- 
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and for Paderewski. He firmly believes that no 
true New Yorker ever goes to bed, and he would 
walk ten miles to play with a string quartet. He 
impresses one as that rare combination—a musician 
and a virtuoso. 
@AeC 

Balzac, master of souls, knower of the heart fem- 
inine, made his lovely Princesse de Cadignan say to 
the enamored Daniel d’Arthez, “I have often heard 
miserable specimens regret that they were women, 
wished that they were men; I have always looked 
upon them with pity.” She said, continuing: “If 
I had to choose I would still prefer to be a woman. 
A fine pleasure it is to have to owe one’s triumph to 
strength, to all the powers that are given you by the 
laws made by you! But when we see you at our 
feet uttering and doing sillinesses is it not then an 
intoxicating happiness to feel one’s self the weak- 
that triumphs? When 
obliged to keep silent under pain of losing our em- 


ness we succeed we are 
Beaten women are still obliged to keep silent 


The silence of the slave frightens 


pire. 
through pride. 
the master.” 
This was written in 1839. 
half century he would have painted full length por- 
traits of women who keep quiet neither in triumph 


lf Balzac had lived a 


nor in defeat; and at whose feet pedals, not men, 
register new emotional experiences—for the pedals 
of the piano are the soul of it. To be ashamed of 
one’s sex nowadays would be an insane confession 
wrung from some poor overworked creature, one to 
whom the French novelist might refuse even the 


name of woman. Females may deny the beauty of 


being born to wear petticoats; women, never. In- 
deed, the boot is now on the masculine leg. As the 


current phraseology runs: Woman has found her- 


1 


self. She has also found a panacea for irritated van- 


ity and indigestion; at one time called in romances 
a broken heart. This prophylactic is art; and when 
it is used intelligently misery flies forth from the 
window as music opens the door. 


DAG 


Once, for the sheer fun of it, | made an imaginary 


classification of the sort of music that the various 


heroines of fiction preferred, or, rather, might pre- 
fer—ifor many of them are, as you know, tone-deaf. 
Mr. Howells remarked this years ago. But consider 


Clarissa Harlowe, or any of the immortal Jane’s 


brood—do they not all suggest musical possibilities ? 
What a paper that would be to read before a moth- 
“The 


with 


ers’ meeting on a sultry day in September! 
And 
what facile logic, the logic of numbers, a clever girl 


Musical Tastes of Fiction’s Heroines.” 
The theme fas- 
cinates me; | Think of the 
Beethoven had written some piano son- 


could unhorse her ruder opponents. 
am loath to leave it. 
year 1800! 
atas, but was not very well known abroad. In Lon- 
don town there were still harpsichords; and Scar- 
latti and Mozart. The modern grand piano was a 
dream that nestled in the later sonatas of Beethoven 
yet in the brain of their maker. Tone was not 
thought of; while a pearly touch, smooth scales and 
crisp little rhythms were affected by such women 
as spared the time to practice from their social du- 
The piano music of the eighteenth century 


All 


these virginals, spinets, clavecins, clavichords, harp- 


ties. 


was written for women, is woman’s music. 


sichords, are they not feminine? Are they not the 
musical rib plucked by an amiable fate from the 
side of the masculine church organ? 


©Aa® 


Historical retrospects gall the mind at all times, 
but it may not be amiss to consider the century’s 
Out of the old 
suites burgeoned all latter day piano music. 
graceful writers of old Italy and old France 
made gay melodies, full of the artificial life of their 
time, of their surroundings. 


piano music which preceded ours. 
dance 


Those 


You catch glimpses 
of delicate faces, with patches, powdered heads, 
courtly struttings, and the sounds of courtly woo- 





ing. The stately minuetto, lively courantes, 
decorous allemandes, smooth sarabands, tripping 
gavots and gigues—all these, and many more with 
high-colored titles, enchanted our great-great- 
grandmothers. 

The more tragic note was not missing, either. 
They had “L’Homicide” and the “Fair Murderess,” 
and any number of pieces named after tears, anger, 
caprice, sorrow, revenge and desire. Animals and 
the gods of Greece and Rome were quoted; flanked 
by wax candles, with suitors smirking at the side 
of them, and peering in front of them; fair women 
played their music, played it with genteel gravity 
or bewitching played Scarlatti and 
Emanuel Bach, and all for the love of art—and per- 


be remarked, 


coquetry ; 
haps a matrimonial future. Let it 
en passant, that the keyboard, vastly modified, de 


veloped and improved as it is, is still a favorite 

















HAROLD BAUER. 


ot 


get down 
your Browning from the shelf and consider 


“A Toc- 


weapon feminine offense. Just here 
cata of Galuppi’s.” 
aac 
Of Bach, the giant, we do not read in the diaries, 
That 


grim old forge-master of fugues would hardly have 


letters and books of this fashionable epoch 


appealed to the dreams of fair women even had they 


been cognizant of his existence. Handel’s piano 


music was more to their taste; his suites, classical 
and solid in character, are full of brightly said 


things, and lie well for the instrument. Joseph 
Haydn, owing much to Bach’s son Emanuel, wrote 
pleasing music, light music, for the piano. His 
sonatas are not difficult, were not difficult for those 
ladies who fluently fingered their Scarlatti. This 
ltalian, with his witty skippings, rapid hand-cross- 
ings and implacable vivacity, is still rainbow gold 
for most feminine wrists. Mozart, the sweetly lyric, 
the mellifluous and ever-gay Mozart, made sonatas 
Every form he touched 


for 


as gods carve the cosmos. 
he beautified. The piano sonatas, written 
money, written with ease, were also written with 
both eyes on the fair amateur of the period. She 
admired Mozart more than Haydn; his music was 
melodious, his decorative patterns prettier. So 
Mozart raged in the hearts of the ladies, and slender 
fingers troubled the chaste outlines of his sonatas. 
His eighteenth sonata, preceded by a fantasia in the 
same key—C minor—alone impeded the flight of 
these butterflies. In it were mutterings of the music 
that awed and thrilled in “Don Giovanni,” and it 
was a precursor of Beethoven and his mighty 
thunderings. 
@ae 

Behold the conqueror approaches, the Bona- 
3uonarroti, the Balzac of music—Lud- 
wig van Beethoven. In the track of his growling 
tempests followed women, nobly nurtured, charm- 
Nanette Streicher, Baron- 


parte, the 


ing women of fashion. 


ess Ertmann, Julia Guicciardi, Thérése, Bettina, 


and many more besides. They played for him, 
and he, great genius and despiser of idle conven- 
tions, stretched his stout body out upon drawing 
room couches and did not hesitate to use the can- 
It is not a pretty pic- 


must 


dle snuffer as a toothpick 


ture this, but is a characteristic one. It 
please latter day pagans who flout the niceties of 
society. Not all the Beethoven sonatas were ad- 
mired to the studying point. The early ones— 
mere exercises of a young athlete juggling with 
the alone called for 
Haydn, the first 


critics or teachers. 


grandsire 
to 


of -his 
Dedicated 


weapons 
commendation 
three did not excite the ire of 


But as the man grew, as he felt, suffered and 
knew, then his canvases began to excite fear and 
repulsion. “Why these gloomy tints, Herr van 
Beethoven?” they cried, and listened eagerly to 


the Wolffls, the Gelineks, the Hummels. 


There is a modishness even in the art of writing 


his rivals, 


for the piano, and Beethoven despised modishness, 
as would Diana of the Ephesians the millinery of 


Lutetia. So he was neglected for a half century, 


and the long fingered, long haired virtuosi over- 
ran Europe with their variations, fantasias, their 


trills and their trickeries. From Hummel to Thal- 


berg effect was their god, and before the shrine of 


the titillating, ornamental and suave womankind 


prostrated herself, pouring out homage and gold 
the latter provided by patient fathers and husbands 


It was a carnage, a musical rout, and superior 


warriors like Liszt trailed thousands of scalps after 


their chariots during their triumphal tours. The 
medizval dancing manias were as nothing when 
compared with the hysteria evoked by the new 
Pied Piper, not of Hamelin, but of Hungary. Cho- 


pin never had the physique, and Mendelssohn was 


too moral, to copy Liszt The two men wrote 
lovely music, feminine music, while down in 
Vienna a young man named Schubert died, after 


writing incomparable and much beautiful 


His 


texture as his musical moments, impromptus and 


songs 


piano music sonatas are not so feminine in 


dances. This music is made for woman, with its 
intimate, tender feeling, its loose and variegated 
structure Von Weber composed chivalric so 
natas and that marvelous epitome of the dance, 
“The Invitation.” Schumann, broken in fingers 


through too curious experimentings, dreamed twi- 


light music, which his gifted wife Clara interpreted 


for an incredulous world 


7 ACG 


Since then the rest is history. Women virtuosi 


are as plentiful as the shining sands, beginning with 
Clara Schumann and ending with the little prod- 
igy of to-day, Paula Szalit, who transposes fugues 
at sight. Such thunderers as Sophie Menter and 


Teresa Carreiio, women of iron will and great 


muscular power, and subtle interpreters like An- 
nette Essipoff and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, chal- 
lenge men in their own sphere, and relatively hold 
I say relatively, and now comes into 
It is this: 


their own. 


view a serious question. Should women 


essay the music of all composers? The anwer is 
in the affirmative, for who shall assert that a severe 
course of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms may re 
sult in aught else but good for students of the short- 
legged sex, as Schopenhauer so politely calls it 
But do women interpret all composers with equal 
success? The answer is here decidedly a negative 
one. 
®ac 

Though I have heard Menter play Liszt’s rhap 
sodies with overwhelming brilliancy, though I have 
listened to Carrefio in amazement as she crashed 
out Cho;in’s F sharp minor Polonaise, yet | know 
that the prawn and brains of this pair are excep 
tional. Half a dozen such do not appear during a 
century. Therefore big tonal effects, called orches- 
tral by the critics, are not to be found in the per 


formances of women. Smoothness, neatness, deli- 
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cacy, brilliancy and a certain grace are common 
enough. The average woman pianist is a hard stu- 
dent, and strives to achieve that which men easily 
accomplish. As a rule she has finger facility, a 
plentiful lack of rhythm, and no particular inter- 
pretative power. When Maud Powell plays Bach 
or Beethoven on her violin we are amazed and say, 
“Why, this is almost virile!’”” When Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler delivers the F minor Concerto of 
Chopin, or the scherzo from the Litolff Concerto, 
we are surprised—not at her swiftness, ease or deli- 
cacy, but at her nervous force, bravura and general 
intensity, these latter being selfishly annexed by 


Are they? 


men as eminently masculine attributes. 
Certain female Wagner singers possess them, and 
in opera they are accepted as a matter of course. 


A genuine paradox, is it not? 
©®A® 


The muscular conformation of woman’s arm 
militates against her throwing a stone as far as a 
man; it also operates adversely in modern piano 
playing, where the triceps muscles are a necessity 
for a broad, sonorous tone. I considered the pros 
and cons of emotional intensity in writing of wo- 
man as a Chopin player, and shall not again traverse 
that barren and ungrateful region. The intellect 
Are women intellectual in 
the interpretative sense? Yes. Without hesitation 
| answer this question, for music, apart from the 


creative side, is a feminine art, and one in which 


remains to be discussed. 


woman’s intuitions lead her many leagues toward 
success. That women have as yet—you mark my 
use of a future contingency!—that women have as 
yet exhibited powers of interpretation as keen, as 
original, or even on a par with men, I am not pre- 


pared to say. They have never given us remark- 
able readings of the classics or romantics; they 
have been close pupils, never great teachers. II- 


luminative in Bach or Beethoven they are not, 
though delightfully poetic in Schumann and 


I have never heard a woman play the 
of 
or imaginative lift. 


Chopin. 


Hammer-Klavier Sonata, op. 106, Beethoven 


with unusual force, lucidity 
Nor have I yet listened to a convincing reading of 
the first movement of the gigantic C minor Sonata, 
movement is delivered charm- 


op, 111; the slow 
ingly by all the girls of the Leschetizky racing 
stables. 
© A ® 
Enfin: The lesson of the years seems to be that 


women may play anything written for the piano, 
and play it well, but not remarkably. In all the 
music of the eighteenth century, in the sonatas of 
Haydn, Mozart and the early Beethoven, in Hum- 
mel, Weber, Schubert, 


Schumann, some of Chopin, a goodly portion of 


Mendelssohn, some _ of 


Liszt, all of Fields, Heller, Hiller, Moszkowski, 
Grieg, Scharwenka and a moiety of Brahms—all 
these composers may be essayed with success. 


Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord should be the 
bread and butter of a woman’s musical menu; it 
should begin and end her day. Play Bach, play 
but not in public, or else 
one may quote Balzac again—that dear Princesse 
de Cadignan, sometimes called Madame la Duch- 
“Women know how to give to 


e€etTnoven, play Hranms 
Beet! play Bral 


esse Maufrigneuse: 
their words a peculiar saintliness; they communi- 


cate to them I know not what of vibration, which 
extends the sense of their ideas and lends them 
profundity; if, later, their charmed auditor no 


longer recalls what they have said, the object has 


been completely attained, which is the proper 


quality of eloquence.” 
And of this species of eloquence is a woman’s 


playing of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. It is 
often charming, but is it ever great, spiritual, mov- 
ing art? 

®A® 


Rosenthal has made the following analysis of 
Schumann’s Suite for the piano, which will be read 
with interest by searchers for the truth. The no- 
tice is a translation from the German by Arthur 
Johnston: “The ‘Kreisleriana’ pieces are named 
after the illustrious musician, Johannes Kreisler, a 
fantastic figure created by the genial story teller, E. 
T. A. Hofmann. Kreisler has a fine scorn for the 
realities of practical life, which to his sensitive soul 
is full of jarring discord. His protests against the 
meanness and triviality in the midst of which he 
lives sometimes take the most extraordinary forms. 
For music, on the other hand, he has a glowing en- 
thusiasm. Music is the soul of beauty that raises 
him above the things of sense. Ravished away from 
the work-a-day world by its influence, he enters into 
a kind of higher life, and in an ecstasy of mingled 
pain and bliss attains to a perception of the divine. 

“In the conception of Kreisler one may trace 
clearly enough the influence of Jean Paul’s ‘Flegel- 
jahre. The two principal personages in that ro- 
mance—the twin brothers, Vult and Walt—repre- 
sent the two elements which are combined in the 
character of Kreéisler. These twin brothers reap- 
pear in the works of Schumann as Florestan and 
Eusebius—fancy names used by the composer to 
designate, the one his agitated, the other his tran- 
quil, self. If there is any work into which Schu- 
mann has thrown the whole wealth of his poetic 
imagination it is the ‘Kreisleriana.’ Does not the 
opening fantasia sound, in the middle section, as 
though woven of moonbeams? And as the melody 
of the second piece progresses is there not in the 
music a springlike sweetness of opening blossoms? 
If the third piece is, notwithstanding the lovely 
middle section, a volcanic eruption, burying the 
scene beneath ashes and rubbish, does not the fourth 
rise from the midst of darkness and desolation, like 
a temple of the gods standing in the moonlight, with 
the columnar majesty of its gravely aspiring chords? 
Passing from the rapturous flight of No. 5 to the 
ensuing piece, we obtain a glimpse of an even higher 
and purer world. For here the soul of the poet is 
made one with the ampler ether and with the voices 
of nature. The individual note is lost in the sense 
of. sublimity and immensity, and, borne upward upon 
the wings of spiritual desire, we attain to a kind 
of blissful isolation and tranquillity. The seventh 
piece is a feverish paroxysm of Kreisler’s, at the 
crisis of which a grave and gentle religious hymn 
saves the desperate man from the clutches of mad- 
ness. In the finale a crowd of shadowy figures 
scurry along in madcap rout, till the whole phantas- 
magoria vanishes again in darkness. 

“The fact that the lyrical sections occurring 
throughout the work are, almost without exception, 
in the key of B flat major contributed to the sense 
of unity.” 








Strauss Matinee. 
DUARD STRAUSS and his Vienna _ orchestra 


played before an audience of fashionable women at 
Carnegie Hall last Wednesday afternoon. Of course, the 
famous waltzes by Johann Strauss were applauded again 
and again, and several of the regular program numbers 
were redemanded. The orchestra has now become ac- 
customed to the halls in New York, and consequently the 
performances have reached an artistic excellence against 
which no one will protest. 
The orchestra is touring the West now, and will not be 
heard in New York again for some time. 


Louise Westervelt. 


ISS LOUISE WESTERVELT has 
singing with societies in the West, and on 
several occasions made emphatic 
success. 

Following are a number of her criticisms: 


been 


\7/ 


an 


Miss Louise Westervelt sang the concluding vocal number, and 
was accorded an ovation at the close of her selection, the “Bell 
Song,” from “Lakmé,” by Delibes. It was her first appearance in 
public here, and the audience sat entranced as the beautiful colora 
tura of the “Bell Song” was rendered with a clearness and accuracy 
that never deserted the songstress, even when she ventured into the 
ordinarily unexplored regions above high C. Owing to the length 
of the program, the other soloists, although generously applauded, 
had not been recalled, but the audience was not to be denied when 
Miss Westervelt bowed her acknowledgment of its applause, and 
she was compelled to 
“Winds in the Trees,” 


respond with an encore number. It was 


by Goring-Thomas, a selection that discov 


ered new beauties to her voice.—Democrat, Davenport, Ia., October 
19, 1900. 
Miss Louise Westervelt, however, captured the audience with 





her superb soprano voice in her rendition of the “Bell Song,” from 
“Lakmé,” by Delibes. It was the first time that she has ever been 
heard by a local audience, and she was given a most cordial recep 





tion in the nature of a recall that would not take “ 
answer. Miss Westervelt has a very clear high 


shows splendid training, and she uses it with remarkable expression 


soprano voice. It 
Her stage appearance is magnetic, and with the first clear tones of 
her voice she takes possession of her audience and holds it to the 


end.—Leader, Davenport, Ia. 


James Whitcomb Riley, the famous Hoosier poet, appeared before 
an audience filling every seat at the Burtis Opera House last even 
ing, in a series of his delightful readings. He was assisted by Miss 
Louise Westervelt, a soprano with a voice of exquisite freshness 
and purity, who sang the “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé,” and yielded 
a second number to the vociferous demonstrations of the audience 

Rock Island Union 

Miss Westervelt’s program, on paper, would appeal to the lover 


of high class music. As she rendered it, it more than realized al! 


conceptions of its beauty. Seven vocal gems in French and six in 
English, stretched into seven by a recall, might have been multi 
plied by two before the audience would have said “Enough.” Miss 


Westervelt has a voice that for range and volume, richness and ex 
pression, leaves nothing to be asked, and it has been cultivated in 
the of Europe.— Democrat 


Ia., October 23, 1900. 


best schools America and Davenport 


Sherwood Recital at Findlay, Ohio. 
ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, the celebrated American 


pianist, gave a successful recital at Findlay, Ohio, 

on Tuesday evening, November 20. Mr. Sherwood played 

the subjoined interesting program: 

Fantaisie and Fugcue......... <a Bath 

(Arranged by Hans von Bilow.) 
Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony............ 
(Arranged for piano by Liszt.) 

No. 7 


Jocccescves 


Chromatic 
Beethoven 


Traumerei (Dreams), op. 15, ..Schumann 


| eer Te Beethoven 


Turkish March (from the Ruin of 
(Arranged for the piano by Rubinstein.) 
Berceuse (Cradle Somg), OP. $7....cccccscccccccecs Chopin 
EL vercwndicgdduedebs be cdenksdecteeckencices Chopin 
Meine Freude, Nocturne...........scscccccssseees ‘ Chopin 
(Polish songs, arranged for the piano by Liszt.) 

Tosenta BG CeMssGd, GP. Wee cccscccvccsescecseccecce Dupont 
Ethelinda, op. 14, No. 2..........s+eee0% , J .. Sherwood 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (after Shakespeare) Strong 


I'schaikowsky 
Gounod- Liszt 


Romancein in F, op. 51.... 
,. ££. eens 
Spinnerlied (from the Flying Dutchman).. 
PORE Gs Bidcscevcsncesvvesvvsdsss 7 

(Arranged from string orchestra by 
March in D, op. 91, No. 4.. 


Wagner-L iszt 
‘ cbuedneos Bolzoni 
William H. Sherwood.) 
bone . asue .. Raff 

The recital was given under the auspices of the Findlay 
College of Music. 


Baernstein Boston Recital. 
NDER the auspices of the Elysium Club, 
Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso, gave a song re- 
cital on November 15. His program included these num- 


of Boston, 


bers: 
Sr Cee COND, soccdcnncvcdseosesds<<occcncocneseetcs Henselt 
cated aS cintvaeseisbeetdorsendndsetdesenessseen Moszkowski 
EE date nkcdcicade octccsadecstvescbncsipvecsgeucsocees Gounod 
ih rh nle Dake citapeksehebocesedsteuses+npaeeian Stenhammer 
The Sweetest Flower That Blows.. Van der Stucken 
RS a 6 RS Gs Ti be nas dsi senha dckswedeadaboocsubecs Hattop 
ee i Cds cnn a ddawnaneooeytepessmaresoeas Mozart 
Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen................000-000: .....Franz 
cee dare Sewesseesnasbobedews> .. Grieg 
I eel orn epdnuddan eeed - ded .. Ries 
a ok cic otind cuabendéwenisheosesecess tous Rubinstein 
TN ndaee vcecncedsccdeecsercesees bn cctiesecobntues te ...Widor 
TE 1: ceiren sp meniashtsencesawontesdeniantaadendinend Fisher 
Fisher 


Under the Rose............-.... kaksanbee 
era ccs ceed coeedé te cdscnunabesipetioneeedt Allitsen 
The Calf of Gold Grom Faust)... ..cccccccccccccccccesss 
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Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


N the day when the death of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was announced the New York 
Evening Sun published a kindly and ap- 
preciative article on “The firm of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan.” With its statement 
light operas, or at least some of them, 





that their 
“have the intrinsic worth which places them above 
time or place,” | hope we all agree, and I am sure 
that we all agree with the further remark that a well 
balanced light opera is more satisfactory than a top 
heavy grand opera with a ridiculous libretto and 
flashes of musical inanity or dullness. 

The reading of the article called back to me many 
recollections of the early “Pinafore” craze in New 
York, and as I cannot turn back the wheels of time, 
I turned over some newspaper files of 1879, when 
“Pinafore” occupied half a dozen of our theatres; 
when my old friend, Max Maretzek, after a disas- 
trous struggle with a Wagner season, was conduct- 
ing it at the Fifth Avenue Theatre; when performed 
with the original cast it was filling the Standard 
Theatre; when the Rice combination was giving it 
at the Lyceum, and when half a dozen unseaworthy 
“Pinafores’”’ manned with scratch crews were sailing 
to wreck over the country. One result of my re- 
searches was the discovery of an article on English 
comic opera, in the Sun of February, 1879, in which 
was a reference to a rumor that Sullivan was about 
to visit New York “to conduct his own opera for one 
night only.” As one manager was making arrange- 
ments to serenade him at his hotel, as another had 
engaged all the standing room at the Cunard pier, 
as a third had chartered a steam tug to meet him 
outside Sandy Heok, and others threatened still 
more dreadful “welcomes,” the composer was well 
advised in delaying his trip. Be it remembered that 
not one of these managers paid or offered to him a 
cent for his work. What some one of our wealth- 
iest publishers thought a fitting honorarium may be 
seen from the following letter: 

g Avspert Mansions, S. W., March 6, 1879 

GENTLEMEN—You are the.first American publishers who 
have ever offered me any acknowledgment for the publica 
tion of my works, although my songs and other pieces have 
been reprinted in the United States for years. I beg to 
thank you for your consideration in sending me the check 
for £100, of which I have sent half to Mr. Gilbert. 1 am, 
gentlemen, yours truly, ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
oOo SD 

Whether Gilbert accepted his share of the plunder 
I do not know, but I know he rejected indignantly 
the $50 check sent him by some reprinters of the 
“Bab” ballads. 

Speaking of the collaborators the Sun said: 

Arthur Sullivan is a complete personal contrast to his 
He is of Irish descent, short in stature, in 


clined to embonpoint, swarthy 


collaborator 
in complexion, with black 
curly hair and sparkling black eyes. If there be any evi- 
dence in features and physique, Mr. Sullivan’s mother must 
have been Jewish, and further testimony upon that point 


offered in his undoubted musical for it has 


passed into a proverb that all musical geniuses are of Jew 


is genius, 


ish blood 


oOo SD 


Sir Arthur left a very large fortune, of which 
$250,000 were bequeathed to his old friend, Mrs. 
Lorilard Ronalds, the American lady so well known 
in the highest London society. 

The Savoy Theatre, built for the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas after they left the Opera Comique, was 
the first London playhouse illuminated throughout 


by incandescent lamps, and although the fact 
may now seem strange enough, it was D’Oyly 


Carte’s principal trouble in 1881 to prove to the 
theatre going public that there was no danger. The 
more timid seemed to have some idea that an acci- 
dent to the electric lights might involve some sort 
of lightning flash, while even more level-headed 
folk shook their heads lest the electriciiy might sud- 
denly fail and a stampede should occur in the dark- 





ness. So Mr. Carte, in order to reassure every- 
body, made a speech on the stage, showing how 
the “pilot” of the sunlight was always kept burn- 
ing, so that the house could be flooded with gas at 
a moment’s notice, and smashing an electric incan- 
descent lamp with a hammer to prove there was no 
danger. There audience were also invited after the 
representation to see the electric lighting on the 
stage. The only real difficulty which Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte found in adopting the electric light was with 
the scenery, for the white electric lamps rendered 
necessary totally different colors to those used by 
scene painters for the yellow gas lights. 
oo SD 


One of the highest compliments paid to Gilbert 
and Sullivan is the reception given to their works in 
Germany. Neuendorff produced there in 1872 
“Ihrer Majestaet Schiff Pinafore,” and this year 
“The Mikado” has been a success at Berlin. How 
translation I do 


still stand as “Hier 


the librettos fare in not know. 
Does “Here’s a ‘How d’ye do’”’ 
ist ein Wie geht’s”? 

Up to his death Sullivan was engaged on his new 
Irish opera; the music is said to be so far finished 
that it could be placed in rehearsal at once, but 
much of the scoring has yet to be done. 


oOo SD 


Was there any foundation to the report that Sul- 
livan wrote music for a French operetta, to be pro- 
duced ‘in Paris? 

oo SD 

The Hungarian Government is about to intro- 
duce a law prohibiting the gypsies from wander 
ing about, and ordering them to choose a fixed 
Many attempts in this direction have been 
If the present is 


abode. 
made, but all without success. 
more successful, Le Menestrel fears that they will 
emigrate to the United States, where already they 
number 100,000, and then Europe will have to im- 
port her gypsy bands from Chicago. 

oo SD 


Spain is boasting of a new composer, who in the 
opinion of all true Spaniards will soon conquer Eu 
rope. His name is Amadeo Vivés and his opera is 
called “Euda d’Uriach.” 
first performance in Barcelona, and will soon be 


It had great success at its 
performed in Italy. The action takes place in the 
time of the Crusades, and is based on the adventures 
of the Knight Roger de Benasur and his beloved 
Euda. He kills her husband, but is stabbed by the 
husband’s brother. A witch, Urilda, preserves his 
life on his undertaking to sell his soul to the devil. 
Roger mounted on a magic steed flies to the con- 
vent where Euda is about to take the veil, and car 
ries her off into the wilderness, where he meets Peter 
the Hermit. The Hermit tells them that the power 
of the devil can only be broken by the knight join- 





MME. 


VON 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


Has resumed Vocal Instruction. 


ing in the Crusades. When Jerusalem has been cap- 
tured, Peter absolves the pair. Roger dies and an- 
gels bear away his soul. The music is marked by a 
strongly national stamp, is very characteristic and 
effective. 

Vivés had his first success with an opera, ‘“Artus,” 
some years ago, and increased the hopes of his coun- 
trymen by a second, “Don Lucas de Sigoral,”’ and 
several very popular zarzuelas 

oOo SD 


The question whether Miirger was a Jew or a 
Christian is agitating literary France. It is a mat 
ter of no importance to anybody, but it is curious to 
\ Paris critic in 


note how it came to be discussed 


a review of “La Boheme” wished to display his his 


torical knowledge and wrote: “A man must have 
no knowledge of history who is not, in reading Mir 
ger’s masterwork, struck with the great similarity 
between the types of Colline and Schaunard and the 
Biblical figures, Abraham and Jacob. All four per 
sonages lived an adventurous Bohemian life.” 
Voltaire makes some facetious remarks about the 
conjugal adventures of these venerable patriarchs 


but Abraham a “Bohemian,” Jacob a “Bohemian”! 


In Voltaire’s time “La Boheme” had not been in 


vented, in its modern sense. 


° 4 
Gabrilowitsch. 

Boston, November 2), 1900 

ABRILOWITSCH appeared for the first time 

ning at the concert of the 

Kneisel Quartet, assisting in the 

D Arensky, and in Brahms’ 
Piano Quintet in F 34 

His success as a chamber player was pronounced, dis 


in Boston last eve 


piano .trio 


in 





minor by A 
minor, op 


crimination and discretion as regards a proper balance of 


most commendably dis 
the 


possessed 


the ensemble being 


Evidently all pertaining to 


power in 


played refined artist with 
an impeccable and ample technic is by him in 
the 
his 


periormance, 


superlative degree. He was warmly welcomed upon 


appearance and enthusiastically applauded after his 


being twice recalled after each number 


Everyone awaits with anticipated pleasure his appearance 
here as soloist. He was aided in his efforts by a splendid 
a remarkably 


WwW. D 


Everett grand piano of beautiful tone, with 


well graded scale 
Gerardy. 
FTER an absence 


Jean Gérardy, the Belgian ‘cellist, 


from America for nearly five years 
reac hed New York 


Gérardy 


A 


on Thursday on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 


weight since his last visit, and 


MusIcAlI 


has gained considerable in 


when seen by a reporter of THE COURIER at his 


apartments in the Chelsea said 


“Of course, I’m glad to be back in America, and what 


The warm 


the last time made 


artist is not? treatment that was awarded me 


t tempting for to return even earlie: 
fill a 


Mexico, 


me 
the 


Chis year I come to series of 
United States 


my manager, tel 


engagements in 
Mr. Young 


1 
IOK 


and and from what 
forward 


tour 


Is me, I have every reason to | 


with anticipation and pleasure to a most interesting 


Of course, I shall be heard in New York, while all of the 
larger cities between here and the Pacific Coast will be vis 
ited. My first concert takes place in Albany early in De 


cember, while in rapid succession I will follow up the rout 


as arranged.” 


-KLENNER 








Voices tried Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 


J p. m., or by special appointment: 


address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and ioth Street. 
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17 BEACON STREET, 
Boston, Mass., November 24, 1900. 


Adah Campbell Hussey has booked a large number of 
engagements for the winter, among them being October 
30, Eliot Hall, Newton; November 1, Channing Church, 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, t 


Newton; November 6, Rockland, Mass.; November 19, 
Nashua, N. H., and was immediately re-engaged to sing 
Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” and “Stabat Mater” on the 27th. 
Miss Hussey is engaged for the parts of Siebel and 
Martha in ‘‘Faust,” which is to be given by the Arion Club, 
of Providence, Jules Jordan, director. Miss Hussey sang 
in “The Golden Legend” last winter with this club. On 
December 3 Miss Hussey will sing with the Cecilia, Bos- 
ton, and again in Boston on December 20. As has been 
said previously, Miss Hussey is one of the most promising 
young singers of this city. 

John Jewett Turner was the soloist at the concert of the 
newly organized Dorchester Symphony Orchestra, which 
took place at Whiton Hall, Ladies’ Clubhouse, Dorchester, 
on Thursday evening. Mr. Turner was the recipient of 
many compliments for his selection of songs and for the 
finished and artistic manner in which they were sung. 

Mme. Gertrude Franklin’s pupil, Miss Bertha Wessel- 
hoeft Swift, had a great success at her recital in New 
Bedford on the 21st. The recital was given under the pat- 
ronage of Mrs. Charles Delano, Mrs. Charles Plummer, 
Mrs. James P. Francis, Mrs. C. A. Pratt, Mrs. Morgan 
Rotch, Mrs. Jireh Swift, Jr., Miss Cummings, Mrs. Lemuel 
Le B. Holmes, Mrs. Albert Holmes, Mrs. H. M. Knowlton, 
Mrs. Ernest Wheaton and Mrs. William H. Wood. 

The pupils of Miss Marie Everett are becoming well 
known as possessing fine diction in their singing of French 
songs. Miss Marian H. Smith, one of Miss Everett’s pu- 
pils was chosen by Professor Thurwanger, president of the 
Cercle Francais d’Alliance, to illustrate by her singing a 
conference on “The French Song Writers,” given before 
the society last season. On Saturday, the 17th, at the re- 
ception given at the Hotel Brunswick in honor of the fourth 
anniversary of the Cercle, Miss Smith sang “La Chanson 
de la Tanterelle,” from “Chevalier Jean,” by C. Janciers; 
“Reveillezvous” and “Berceuse,” by Benj. Godard. 

Stephen Townsend will sing with the Cecilia in Boston 
on December 3 and 5, and in Worcester on the 4th. 

Everett E. Truette will be the organist at the piano re- 
cital given by his pupil, Mrs. Alfa L. Small, at the First 
Universalist Church, Chelsea, on the 27th. 

Miss Idalia Levy will be assisted by T. Adamowski at 
her concert to be given in Chickering Hall on Decem- 
ber 5. 

There was a large audience present at the song recital 
of Myron Whitney, Jr., on Thursday afternoon at Steinert 
Hall. Henry M. Goodrich was the accompanist, and Mr. 
Whitney sang one of his songs, “Clover Blossoms,” which 
he was obliged to repeat in answer to the demands of the 
audience. 

The Cecilia Society would appear to be outdoing all its 
former efforts this Already the sale of season 
ticket subscriptions at Symphony Hall is unprecedentedly 
large, owing to the brilliant attractions offered in their 


season. 


prospectus. 
The requests for tickets for the musical Sunday even- 





The 
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ing services at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Churc’: 
ran up to nearly 5,000. As the church only seats about 
1,200 the result may be imagined. 

A recital on the pianola of compositions by Mrs. Beach, 
Miss Fannie Holt Reed, contralto, was given on Tuesday 
evening before a few invited guests. 

A concert by the Pierian Sodality of Harvard Univer- 
sity was given in Sanders’ Theatre on the evening of the 
20th. The program was composed principally of modern 
selections, several American composers being represented. 
Mr. Locke was the vocalist, his first group of songs being 
by Chadwick and Lang. In “Doris” the violin and ’cello 
obligati were played by G. E. Marble and P. M. Brown. 
The officers of the organization are: F. F. Collier, presi- 
dent; J. H. Shirk, vice-president; W. A. Love, secretary; 
G. Blake, treasurer; P. H. Shinn, librarian, and P. S. 
Smith, leader. 

A well-known violinist of Philadelphia recently stated 
that he would not take any beginners until they had re- 
ceived a thorough course in Nina K. Darlington’s “Kin- 
dergarten Music Building,” and a leading representative 
of the Clavier method in Boston insists that every little 
child should have the training given in “Kindergarten 
Music Building” before starting with the Clavier. 

The recital of the Faelten Pianoforte School, which took 
place in Steinert Hall last Thursday evening, brought out 
a large audience, filling every seat, many being obliged to 
stand. The playing was very creditable, and was warmly 
applauded throughout. The most ambitious numbers on 
the program were performed by Miss Estelle H. Heine- 
man, of Wausau, Wis.; Harold A. Loring, of Portland, 
Me.; Miss Alice E. Parker, of Brookline, and Miss Susie 
A. Crane, the latter playing the Adagio and Finale from 
the Hummel Concerto in A minor, op. 85, with Carl Fael- 
ten at the second piano. 

Professor Pease announces that the Normal Choir will 
give “The Skeleton in Armor” and “Fair Ellen’”’ at the an- 
nual choir concert this spring in Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
soloists will be Arthur Beresford, basso, of Boston ; Mar- 
shall Pease, tenor, of Detroit; Miss Shannah Cumming, 
soprano, of New York. 

Miss Mary Porter Mitchell will be the contralto soloist 
at the first concert of the Singers’ Choral Society, of New- 
ton, in January. 

On Thursday evening, December 6, Miss Ethel Henry, 
of London, England, will make her Boston début at a re- 
cital in Steinert Hall. 

The soloist at the Symphony concerts next week, No- 
vember 30 and December 1, will be Harold Bauer. He will 
appear in a recital on the afternoon of December 8 in 
Steinert Hall. 

The violin recital which was to be given in Steinert 
Hall by Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, has been 
postponed until Thursday evening, December 18. 

At Winchester recently, in the new Blaikie Hall, Miss 
Florence Fletcher and Miss Caroline L. Pond gave the first 
in a series of three concerts, being assisted on this occasion 
by Miss Carolyn Boyan, contralto. 

The Dorchester Symphony Orchestra, Clement Bisbee, 
conductor, gave its second concert on Thursday evening, 
November 22, at 8 o'clock, in Whiton Hall, Dorchester, 
Woman’s Clubhouse. 

A concert was given at Whiton Hall, Dorchester 
Woman’s Club, on Wednesday evening, November 21, un- 
der the management of Albert C. Orcutt. The artists who 
took part were Mrs. George Lowell Tracy, Miss Adelaide 
Griggs, Albert C. Orcutt, Geo. Patterson, Frank Kennedy, 
Grace C. Miles, Mrs. Cora Gooch Brooks, accompanist, 
and Miss Marguerite A. Curtis, reader. 

Musical people interested in the formation of a Newtown 
choral union met at the residence of Mrs. F. H. Bryan, on 
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Chancellor street, recently and took the preliminary steps 
looking to its organization. T. J. Elms was chosen presi- 
dent of the union; J. C. Hutchinson, vice-president; Miss 
Elizabeth C. Sickel, secretary; Mrs. Horace B. Hogeland, 
treasurer, and Mrs. F. J. Linton and Mrs. H. G. Reeder, 
librarians. A committee of four, Mrs. Bryan, Miss Anna 
Dafter, Miss Sickel and William M. Watson, was ap- 
pointed to solicit members. 

The Dorchester Musical Club is to postpone its proposed 
concert at the Dorchester Temple until December 18. 

The Saginaw (Mich.) News of recent date says a “de- 
lightful entertainment was given at the Academy of Music 
by the Fadettes Woman’s Orchestra, of Boston, under 
the auspices of the East Side Y. M. C. A. A large audi- 
ence greeted the appearance of this organization, and by 
hearty applause and repeated encores testified the appre- 
ciation of the program that was presented. Caroline B. 
Nichols, the conductor, has the orchestra under admir- 
able control. Miss Charlotte Lynn, with clear soprano 
voice, was well received, and contributed in no small de- 
gree to the pleasure of the evening. She has a pleasing 
presence and sang unaffectedly, winning the interest of 
the audience with her first number.” 

There will be a recital by the pupils of Mr. de Andria 
at Association Hall on Tuesday evening, November 27, 
at 8 o’clock. 

A piano Concerto in D major (MS.) by Henlen Hope- 
kirk will be produced for the first time by Mr. Gericke 
at the Symphony concert in Cambridge on December 27. 
Madame Hopekirk will be the soloist. 

A reception will be held in honor of Emil Paur at the 
Harvard Musical Association on Monday afternoon, on 
the occasion of his visit to Boston to conduct the Sym- 
phony concert in H. G. Tucker’s series at People’s 
Temple. 

Mme. Margaret Murkland announces a song recital for 
Tuesday, December 4, at Steinert Hall, at 8 o’clock. She 
will be assisted by Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Dr 
Louis Kelterborn, accompanist. 

There will be a violoncello recital at Hall 
on Monday evening, November 26, by Alwin Schroeder, 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first public 
Wilhelm Gericke will play the accompani- 
Josef 


Association 


appearance. 
ments, and the assisting violoncellists are to be 
Keller, Josef Adamowski and Carl Barth 

At the New England Conservatory of Music, Wednes- 
day evening, November 28, a recital will be given by the 
students of the advanced classes. 


Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE will spend the first 
week of December at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. She is to sing there on the 6th at a recital in the 
small ballroom, and on Tuesday, December 4, will give 
large reception in the East Room, being at home to her 
friends from 4 to 6.30. 

Next Friday morning, November 30, Madame Clarke will 
give, before the Chromatic Club at Chipman Hall, Boston, 
a program of Browning songs, set to music by Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers, the poems to be read by Mrs. Alice Kent Rob- 
inson. 


Blanche Duffield to Sing with the Newark Arion. 


Miss Duffield has been engaged as soprano soloist to 
appear with the Newark Arion Society at its first concert 
at Kruger’s Auditorium, New- 
from 


this season, December 5, 
ark. Miss Duffield will sing “Charmant Oiseau,” 
David’s “Pearl of Brazil,” with orchestra and introduced 
cadenza, with flute obligato. She will also be heard in a 
group of German lieder. 
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The Fisk-Eddy Concerts. 


ATHARINE FISK, the famous contralto, 
and Clarence Eddy, the organist, are booked 
for a number of important concerts through 
the Middle West. They played on the 19th 

in Minneapolis with the Society of Arts and Letters. Fol- 

lowing are a few notices from the press: 

One could hardly ask for a more beautiful concert than the one 
given last evening by Clarence Eddy and Katharine Fisk, two of 
America’s foremost artists, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

The audience was apreciative, including, as it did, all the promi- 
nent musicians in the city. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that Mr. Eddy is complete 
master of the organ, for he has already won an international repu- 
tation as an organist. He is classed with the great organists of 
the world, and there is never any question of his musicianship. He 
gave a program of legitimate organ music of much variety of expres- 
Mr. Eddy obtains some wonderfully fine climaxes from the 
organ, and his playing throughout showed his control of nuances. 
The broad style in which is written the overture in C minor, by 
Alfred Hollins, dedicated to Mr. Eddy, made it a fitting opening 
number. An exquisite bit of melody was Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan.” 
The Allegro Cantabile and Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Organ Sym- 
played in magnificent style, and Guilmant’s Nuptial 
March was given a spirited reading. The Sonata by M. Wosten 
holme was an interesting number, the largo movement especially so 

Mr. Eddy closed his part of the program with a brilliant perform- 
ance of the “Tannhauser” march and chorus. 

Mrs. Fisk, a beautiful woman, beautifully gowned, won the au- 
dience at It is very Minneapolis hears 
beautiful, artistic singing as Mrs. Fisk gave last evening. 
indeed to find a singer who combines so many qualities that go 
to make the artist. She has the genuine musical nature, beauty, 
intelligence of a high order, a voice of big range and velvety qual 
One especially beautiful feature of her singing is her wonderful 
which of 
Her voice has broadened, grown richer, 


sion. 


phony was 


once. seldom that such 


It is rare 


ity. 


control of tone color, enables her to give every shade 
feeling in text and music. 
last 


Her songs last 


in the city, and she sings with 
even more artistic finish. night showed her 
of All 
pressed, ranging from the broad and intense to pathos, tenderness 
and grace, and she gave them all with the true musical feeling that 


more vibrant, since she sang 


pos 


sessed another rare charm—versatility. emotion was ex 


touches the heart. 
Her greatest successes were in the three arias from “Samson et 


Dalila,” all of which have been heard here by amateur and profes- 


sional, but, after all, no one can sing them as Mrs. Fisk can. They 
are evidently near her heart, and she reveals new beauties that 
make them come almost as revelations. She made even the old 
familiar “‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” seem something new. “O, 


was another beautiful one to which she gave 
“O, That We Two Were Maying,”” by Nevin, 
sung were: “The 
jrahms; “Jap 


Love of Thy Power,” 
a new interpretation. 
was also sung. Charming little songs daintily 
Lass With the Delicate Air;” “Sandmanchen,” by 
Doll,” by Gaynor, and “Gingerbread Man,” with its mock tragedy. 
Miss Sally Sherwood Betts, who travels with Mrs. Fisk as accom- 
panist, must be given much credit for the artistic effect, for her 
accompaniments were rarely delightful. She followed the singer's 
moods with the responsive sympathy.—Minneapolis 
1900. 


most Times, 


November 20, 





An appreciative and enthusiastic audience greeted the appearance 
of Clarence Eddy and Mrs. Katharine Fisk in their joint recital 
last evening with rapturous applause. 

Mr. Eddy is an American organist, and both at home and abroad 
has received the highest recognition for his work. His skill in the 
use of the pedal and in the combination of the solo stops to pro 
duce delicate shades of expression proves him to be a master of 
his art. 

Mrs. Fisk’s contralto voice was never heard to better advantage 
Her full, clear tones filled the church, and won 
for her the heartiest applause. Tender and passionate as they were 
in the love songs, or soft and caressing in lullabies, they were 
equally melodious and faultless. Mrs. Fisk’s voice has been well 
trained, and the appreciation with which her singing is met every- 
where is most gratifying.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

On the 22d they appeared in St. Paul with pronounced 
success. This is undoubtedly one of the strongest at- 
tractions on tour this season. These two artists are rep- 
resentatives of their respective branches of art in Amer- 
ica, and are recognized in Europe as well as America. 

Madame Fisk has considerable engagements to fill this 
month, some of which are Alton, Ill; Chicago; Lin- 
coln, Neb., and New York city. On December 2 she ap- 
pears at Carnegie Hall in the big charity concert for the 


than last night. 








German Hospital; December 4 she appears in Norfolk, 
Va.; 11th at Toronto; 13th at Dayton, in conjunction 
with Clarence Eddy. She has sung sixteen engagements 
this season already. 

Clarence Eddy has a great number of concerts through- 
out the East and South, and is now being booked by Mr 
Charlton for the Pacific Coast during 
January and March. 

This will probably be the last season in America of 
Mrs. Fisk and Mr. Eddy for a few years, as they have 
arranged for tours in Europe after this season 


appearances on 


Luigi Yon Kunits, Pittsburg. 
R. VON KUNITS’ lectures on the history of musi- 


cal composition, given at the Pittsburg Conserva- 
tory of Music on Friday afternoon, are attracting much 
attention among musicians, and are attended by constantly 
increasing audiences. 

The recital by Adolph Carpe, pianist; Luigi Von Kunits, 
violinist, and Henry Merck, ’cellist, originally announced 
for November 26, has been postponed on account of con- 
flicting dates to Monday evening, December 3. The pro- 
gram presents Beethoven and Schubert trios for piano, 
violin and ’cello, and the Brahms G major Sonata for 
piano and violin. 

The Kunits String Quartet gave the first recital of its 
season at the Hotel Schenley on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 23. Miss Effie Stewart was the vocal soloist; J. H 
Gittings, the pianist in the Dvorak Quintet, and Paul Hen- 
neberg, the flutist in a Beethoven Trio. The quartet this 
year consists of Messrs. Luigi von Kunits, Henry Burck, 
Jean de Backer and Henri Merck, all soloists of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra. The list of patrons and patronesses of the 
quartet for the coming season comprises: Mr. and Mrs 
S. Jarvis Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Josiah Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Du Puy, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. De Armit, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Frick, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Frew, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Hostetter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Herbert, Miss Julia Morgan Hard 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Holland, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
Jenkinson, E. H. Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Log- 
fian, G. M. Laughlin, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. F. Lovejoy, Mr 
and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, Mr. and Mrs.W. C. Mellor, 


Mrs. C. L. Magee, Mr. and Mrs. William McConway, J 
P. McCollum, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. McLean, Miss 
Mary McClelland, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Mark Shannon, 


C. M. Schwab, Mrs. William Thaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Thaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Woods, 
Paul Zimmerman 

The recitals of this sterling organization have been stead 


Mr. and Mrs. 


ily growing in popularity, and the prospects for this season 
are unusually good. Pitts- 
burg the quartet is booked for out of town work almost 
solidly from March 18 to May 3, a 
equal if not greater than that played by any similar organ- 


In addition to the concerts in 


number of concerts 


ization in the country. 


Beresford’s Successful Tour. 


The noted Boston basso is at present concertizing in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, where he, as usual, is making a 
record of success. His peculiar power to rouse enthusi- 
asm in his audiences never fails him and encores and dou 
ble encores are always demanded. 

The middle of December he returns to Boston, where his 
time will be available for separate engagements. Already 
he is engaged for several of, the spring festivals and in 
April will make a trip as far West as Michigan. 

Artists with the voice of Beresford are always in de 
mand. 


Williams C. Carl’s Organ Recital. 


N audience which taxed the seating capacity of the 
“Old First’ Church assembled on the afternoon 
of November 20 to hear William C. Carl’s first 
New York organ recital of the season. 





The program was brilliant and representative. Bach's 
the opening number, received a stately and 
by Merkel, 


Toccata in F, 
traditional interpretation. ‘Pastorale,” Gustav 
was characterized by poetic treatment and graceful phras 
ing, while the rhythmic movement of C. F. Kendal’s Min- 
uetto in A major effective Re 
markably impressive was the climax in Guilmant’s “Marche 
Religieuse” (on the theme “Lift Up Your Heads,” from 
“The Messiah’). Handel’s “Allegro Moderato,” from the 


fourth organ concerto, was performed in a stately manner, 


served as an contrast 


while a particularly popular selection was a transcription 
of Rubinstein’s “Réve Angélique.” A stupendous feat of 
Plant’s “Pedal Rondo,” with its 
intricate pedal passages in sixths and thirds. Giovanni 
Polleri’s Fantasia in F major was a triumphant finale. 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop sang Verdi's “Salve 
Maria” very artistically, and also gave Handel’s “Let the 
Bright Seraphim” (“Samson”) magnificently. “Lend Me 
Your Aid,” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” was sung 
admirably by E. Ellsworth tenor. 
cital left very little room for criticism. 


virtuosity was Arthur B 


Giles, The entire re 


The seventy-sixth event of the series will be given on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 4. 


Students’ Concert at the National Conservatory. 


HE monthly concert by the students at the National 


Conservatory of Music was given last night (Tues 
day). A review of the work by the young musicians will 
appear in THE Musicat Courter next week. The program 


presented was as follows: 


Romance, Salve Dinora, Faust ..Gounod 
Thomas J. Egan 
Piano solo, Nocturne nese Brassin 
Miss Catherine Bateman 
Violin Concerto, G minor, adagio...... . - sruch 
Miss Josephine Emerson 
Piano solo, Rigoletto Fantaisie b . Liszt 
Miss May Rapaport 
Ave Maria ‘ Gounod 
Miss Agnes Wainwright 
Violin obligato, Miss Emerson 
Cello Concerto, A minor (first movement) Davidoff 
Mark S. Kalmer 
Piano soli 
Romance, E flat Rubinstein 
Valse, D flat Chopin 
Master Jacob Greenberg 
Duet, from Stabat Mater Rossin 
Misses Liotard and Ayres 


Loudon G. Charlton’s Bookings. 
ANAGER CHARLTON is on the road in the interest 


of his artists, and has made considerable bookings 
the newest of which are Godowsky, in Chicago, March 17 
and 19; Harold Bauer, Norfolk, Va., February 15; Kath 
arine Fisk and Leonora Jackson, December 4 and January 
10, respectively, in Norfolk; Fisk and Eddy, Dayton, Ohio, 
13. 
Other engagements made by Mr. Chariton’s offices are 
Lotta Mills, in Troy, with Kneisel Quartet, February 7, 
1901 ; Grace Preston, Oberlin, Ohio, December 12 and 13 


December 


Reception for Mme. Carreno. 


Mrs. William of the Fifty-eighth 
street, gave a charming reception for Carrefio last Satur- 


Loomis, Lisbon, 


day, which was attended by a large number of musicians 
Mr Mrs 


ensemble selections, 


Gustav Dannreuther 
played Miss Margaret 
Goetz sang songs by Eulenburg and Mrs. Regina Watson 


and society people. and 


several and 
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Bendix String Quartet. 


—“ HE Bendix String Quartet, a newly formed 
chamber music organization, gave its first con- 
cert last Thursday evening at Mendelssohn Hall. 
Its personnel is: Max Bendix, first viofin; Ernst 
Bauer, second; J. Altsehuler, viola, and Leo 

Schulz, ‘cello. The program was an ambitious and ad- 
mirable one. Beethoven's F minor Quartet, op. 95; 
Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat, op. 51, and a new Suite in F 
for ’cello, by Bruno Oscar Klein. It may be said at once 
that the club is a strong one, and will accomplish much if 
rehearsals are insisted upon. To leap into the arena full 
fledged was not to be expected, yet there was much to praise 
in the playing Thursday evening. For one thing the Ben- 
dix Quartet plays with vigor, with plenty of fire. It has 
warm blood in its veins, and is not merely a party of gen- 
tlemanly amateurs discoursing sweetmeats in a genteel way. 
New York has needed a virile quartet for years; perhaps 
the Bendix Quartet will supply the deficiency. But it 
must work, work long and patiently. The Beethoven num- 
ber was rough in spots, the Dvorak was very well given— 
smoothly, symmetrically and replete with character and 
color. 

Mr. Klein's new suite is charming. Full of melody, grace 
and unforced inspiration, it made an instant appeal to the 
audience, and every movement was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The Minuetto, with its pastoral-like trio, and the 
dashing finale revealed the composer in his most winning 
moods. Leo Schulz delivered the cantilena with sonorous 
effect, and Mr. Klein played the piano part with his ac- 
customed musical feeling. After the suite the composer 


ELIX FOX, the pianist, who recently gave a recital in 
I Boston, was most favorably received by the public 
ind press. Subjoined are the criticisms from the Boston 
papers: 

Felix Fox gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall last evening. He 
played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue; Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques; Chopin's Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 7, 3, and op. 25, No. 
12; a Nocturne in A 
p Widor’s Toccata; Lacombe’s “Vieux Air’; Philipp’s 
Phalénes’”; F. Blumenfeld’s Prelude, op. 17, No. 21, and Stcher- 


at by Gabriel Fauré; Bernard’s Second Im 





batcheff’s “*Tourmente.” 
Mr. Fox is to be praised for having the courage to play in public 
seven pieces that are comparatively unfamiliar and to the great ma- 


jority are unknown. Would that he had gone a step further and 


played some of these novelties earlier in the evening! Must we 
always be stuffed with Bach, Schumann and Chopin until the di- 
gestion can accommodate only with difficulty pieces by men now 
ving? Would not a piece by Bach be as impressive toward the 
middle or even at the end of a program? Why should we always 


be brought face to face at the very start with the early Egyptians? 
\s I say in another column of this issue, the program of the pianist, 





whether he be a fugitive meteor or a local light of a few candle 
power, is nine cases out of ten a cut and dried affair. But must we 
always hear Schumann’s Etudes, Symphoniques, or Carneva! or Fan 


Mr. Fox has made marked progress in certain ways since he 





last played in Steinert Hall. He is not as anxious about matters 
of technic; he plays with greater breadth and authority, although 
ccasionally his rhythm is unsteady. He is not yet a full master of 
egato melody, witness the opening measures of the Second Etude 

Chopin that was on tl program, and also certain measures in 
he piece by Schumann. His improvement is so marked that he 
in afford to devote especial attention to the acquisition of a true 


singing tone. His touch is not as metallic as it was a year or so 


ago; but it is not yet sensuously rich, and I doubt whether at 
present he would make a deep impression by his interpretation of 
pieces surcharged with emotion. 

There was a good sized and applausive audience.—Philip Hale, i 


Boston Journal. 

Felix Fox's recital at Seteinert Hall Saturday afternoon was from 
the following program: Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue. Bach; 
Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann; Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 7, 3; op. 25, 
No. 12, Chopin; Nocturne, A flat, Fauré; Second Impromptu, E. 
Bernard; Toccata, Ch. M. Widor; “Vieux Air,” P. Lacombe; 
“Phalénes,” I. Philipp; Prelude, op. 17, No. 21, F. Blumenfeld; 
“Tourmente,” N. Stcherbatcheff. From the first note struck the 
immense improvement in Mr. Fox’s work since last year’s public, 
appearances was evident. Artistic recognition of rhythm is no 
longer painfully lacking, though there still lingers too much of 
hardness of tone and rigidity in expression to mar Mr, Fox's other 
wise sound and competent playing. In the Etudes Symphoniques, 
especially, did one crave something more of geniality and sym 
pathy with the work in hand. The program deserves credit for an 
attempt here and there to leave the beaten track of piano recitals, 
but it is difficult for his audience always to appreciate the French 
dishes served up in the nocturnes, toccatas and “tourmentes” bv 
unfamiliar composers. Had Mr. Fox chosen his selections with an 
eye singly to giving us things musically substantial, the listener 
would have felt far better satisfied at the end of his hour, singu- 
larly interesting though it was, nevertheless.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Fox has assuredly gone forward since he was last heard here. 
His technic evinces more smoothness and fluency, and he plays 
with breadth and authority. 

Congratulation is due the young player for his progress. 

It could hardly be expected or desired that he should have yet 
reached maturity of style. 

He plays without affectation, with the earnestness of a faithful 
student, and the promise of genius.—Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. Fox’s technic has gained much in smoothness and easy 
fluency since he was last heard here, and is now to be warmly 
commended for its clearness and solidity. He plays without affecta- 
tion and in the spirit of an earnest student. He is as yet not ma- 
tured in point of style, but his performances are always pleasingly 
characterized by a manifest reaching out toward what is best in his 
art, and he is still young. His efforts were warmly and deservedly 
applauded by an excellent audience.—Boston Herald. 

Mr. Fox deserves gratitude in the first place for his courage in 
breaking away from the conventional old programs that we al! 
know by heart. He might have gone a step further and omitted 
tach and Chopin, without any detriment to his concert, giving us, 
say, something of Arensky and Sgambati in their places. Yet for 
the many who desire to hear that with which they are familiar, 
in order to form a basis of judgment, I suppose the old timers are 
well nigh indispensable. 

The playing of this young pianist is becoming constantly more 
artistic, more individually his own. He no longer seems to be 
groping for a style. His technic is as sufficient as ever, and he 
adds to it a clearer emotional depth and a more evident authority. 
The strength of his Schumann p!aying showed that he is no ordinary 
man, with a well developed technical skill, but a real thinker in 
music who holds you because he has a personality. I do not wish 
to give the inference that he has nothing to acquire; his playing 
of the Chopin pieces, for instance, was below expectation, chiefly by 
reason of a rather cloudy rhythm and a lack of tonal beauty. But 
this was merely incidental.—Boston Traveler. 


Henry L. Mason. 

Henry L. Mason, vice-president of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, Boston, has been invited by the Woman’s Cen- 
tury Club, of Utica, N. Y., to deliver a lecture before them 
on February 19. The subject of the lecture will be “The 
Modern Artistic Piano: Its Construction.” 


Cablegram. 


Paris, November 26. 

The Musical Courier, New York: 
Sa )POLD GODOWSKY made a sensational 

success last night at the Colonne concert at 
the Chatélet, playing Tschaikowsky’s First Con- 
certo. He received a tremendous ovation after the 
performance. [Signed] 
ROBERT STRAKOSCH. 





Lecture at the Guilmant Organ 
School, 


N the evening of November 22 the Guilmant 
Organ School inaugurated another notable 
course of lectures in the Chapel of the “Old 
First” Church. William C. Carl, director, in 
troduced the speaker, S. Tudor Strang, of Philadelphia, 
whose subject, “Boy Choir Training,” was treated in an 
able and interesting manner. Mr. Strang is known in vari- 
ous musical capacities, being sub-warden of the American 
Guild of Organists, an authority on the training of boy 
choirs, and a competent organist. He is a Guilmant pupil 
The audience listened attentively to the lecturer’s re 
marks, which embodied many of the views of other promi 
nent choirmasters. His methods regarding the memoriz 
ing of anthems proved to be praiseworthy and original, 
while his practice of bringing the “head tones” down to the 
lower notes is indorsed by a number of musicians. Forci 
ble vocal illustrations were given by Howard Hibbs, so 
prano, a talented pupil of Mr. Strang, and also by two 
young singers who attend the “Old First’ Church 
Mr. Carl thanked the speaker for his address and an 
nounced that the next event in the course would be A. L 
Manchester’s discourse upon ‘Musical Literature.” 


Riesberg for Roseville, N. J., Church. 


HARP, indeed, has been the competition for the post 
of organist-director of the Roseville Presbyterian 
Church, from which F. W. Riesberg emerges trium 
phant, with a good salary and money appropriation 
sufficient to obtain the best singers in the land as soloists 
at the Sunday evening services. Among these Kathrin 
Hilke, Marguerite Hall, Edwin Harvey Lockhart, Louise 
B. Voigt, Lilian Carllsmith, Emil Hoffman, Mrs. His 
sem de Moss, Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, Edward Strong, 
Robert Hosea, Hobart Smock, Mary and Margaret 
Keyes, Gertrude Ruhlman, Josephine Schaffer, F. W, 
Jameson, Willis E. Bacheller, Mrs. Van Duyn, Charlotte 
Sleeth and others have sung there of late 
The fortieth anniversary of Dr. Charles T. Haley, the 
pastor, was recently celebrated, when music specially fit 
for the occasion was sung, five numbers in all. Last Sab 
bath evening there was a pre-Thanksgiving service, when 
“Thou Visitest the Earth,” “The Lord Is Loving,” “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” “O Lovely Peace, with Plenty 
Filled,” and other suitable things were sung. 
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Donnelly Organ Recital and Sacred 
Concert. 


N last Sunday evening the following program of 

organ numbers and sacred music was given at 

All Saints’ Roman Catholic Church, at Mad 

ison avenue and 129th street, under the direc 

tion of Joseph P. 
loist of the evening: 


Donnelly, who was also the organ so 


Organ solo, Preludium de Resurrectione , Donnelly 
Sanctus (Messe Pontificale) . Dubois 
Organ solos 

Chorus of Angels.. Clarke 

loccata and Fugue, D minor Sach 
Contralto solo, Inflammatus (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 
lenor solo, Hosanna.. Granier 
Ave Maria, Women’s Voices Dethier 
Baritone Bring Forth the Royal Robe (Prodigal Son)..Sullivan 





Mendelssohn 
Dubois 


Hear Ye, Israel (Elijah) 


Pontificale) 


Soprano solo, 
Gloria (Messe 
Organ solos 
Fantaisie on © Lux 
Allegro 


Profundis 


Guilmant 
CXXX.) 


members of A 


De (Psaln Gounod 


(In memoriam deceased Saints’ congregation.) 


Organ, Prelude to third act of Lohengrir Wagner 
Mr. Donnelly is a competent and educated young or 
who came to New York in the winter of 1898 to 


2 


ganist 
t church in Brooklyn 


His 


soon came to be 


ake a prominent success there 


was so marked that his choir known as 


among the best in that borough, and within one year after 


his coming to New York he received a direct offer from 
the Cathedral at Philadelphia and was asked to make 
formal application for the position at the Cathedral in 


Andrew has donated a mag 
Mr 
1 


accepted 


Pittsburg, to which Carnegic 
Donnelly, preferring to re 


All Saints’ 


instrument. But 


New Y« 


began his work 


nificent 


main in rk, the position at 


where he m October 1 


The work that he has accomplished there was in evidence 


in the rendering of the foregoing program. Not only were 





his solos rendered with a virtuoso-like and artistic finish, 
but his ability and magnetism as a director were evident 
in the finish displayed by the chorus under his charge 
rhe Dubois numbers and the Gounod “De Profundis” were 
given with the required volume and delicacy of the score, 


orchestral 
the 


a special feature being the close adherence to 


supported by 
all 


effects, in h the organist was ably 


grand Roosevelt instrument, which at times seemed 


subservient to his slightest wish. 
In 


rather 


his work as a solo organist Mr. Donnelly combines, 
vigor with delicacy, a trait too seldom 
found the king of instruments. In 


his own composition he showed his thorough acquaintance 


or contrasts, 


with the devotees of 
instrument of his choice, displaying a solid and 


In the well-known “Chorus of Angels’ 


with the 
substantial style 
the theme proper was given a most delicate rendition on the 
vox humana of the chancel organ, while the obligato pas 
sages were played on light flute stops in the gallery organ. 


In the Bach number there 


the effect being almost celestial 


was evident a certainty of technic, fast tempo and a beauty 
of registration seldom heard with this popular number 

In addition to his duties as a church and concert or 
ganist, Mr. Donnelly devotes his time to teaching of the 
voice, his success in this line being displayed in the above 
program by the singing of his pupil, John F. Clarke, who 
All 


Donnelly’s 


soloist at Saints’. Appended are some 


Mr 


is the tenor 


opinions of ability as a performer and 
teacher : 

On the evening in question Mr. Donnelly appeared as solo organ 
Bach; “Verset de 


Resurrectione,” his own 


and Fugue 


ist in the following works Toccata 


“Preludium 


Dubois, 


Procession,” and 








JOSEPH P. DONNELLY. 





composition. The variety of registration put into the Bach piece 
gave it unique tone color; indeed the writer has never heard 
played in such fast tempo, coupled with absolute clearness, and s 


tastefully registrated Musicat Courier 


The organ recital given by the pupils of Joseph P. Donnelly on 


Saturday afternoon in Sinton Hall presented altogether a substan 
tial test of their serious progress and artistic development rhe 
performers were pupils of an advanced grade, and their playing 


showed training in the right direction. Especially noteworthy was 
their acquirement of the genuine organ style, without any affectation 
of piano playing; good judgment in the use and combination of 


stops and the proper use of the pedal.—Cincinnati Enquirer 


Gabrilowitsch Plays Brahms, 
ABRILOWITSCH 


the F 
Kneisel Quartet concert 


played the piano part of 


Brahms at the last 


in Mendelssohn Hall 


minor Quintet 





November 20. It revealed the brilliant young 


Russian virtuoso in the new and amiable light of a pol 
ished and musicianly chamber music artist. His interpre 
tative faculty is peculiarly strong; he read the lofty and 
beautiful music of Brahms with intimate sympathy. Par 


The 


so tonal 


ticularly strong were the first and third movements 


rhythmic sense of Gabrilowitsch is never at fault; 


balance and symmetry as well as deep musical feeling 


were the predominating features of a remarkable perform 


Gabrilowitsch was 





ance greeted with the heartiest e1 
thusiasm. He probably will be heard in another cones 
with the same organization 

Ernst Bauer’s Pupils. 

OME of the more advanced pupils of Ernst Bauer, the 
S violin teacher, assisted by two of William M. Sem 
nacher’s piano pupils, gave a concert in Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall last Tuesday evening The program 
which already has been published in Tue Musicat Cot 
RIER, was gone through without hitch or omission Phe 
audience overflowed the hall, and many persons stood 


throughout the concert 
The 


which 


lartet lor string 
zg 
Alfred Manoli 


given smoothly 


opening number, a Haydn q 
by Willie 
Henry Christman and F. A 


Doenges, 


Eldred, was 


was played 


and intelligently, the young men displaying refined taste 
as ensemble players 

Several of Bauer's pupils possess uncommon talents 
and already have made great progress in the art. What 
ever they attempt they do well hat Bauer i capable 
and most painstaking teacher is proved by tl dmirabl 
work of his pupils. They play with good intonati their 
fingering is correct and the bowing graceiul Ch 
bow-arm of every pupil has been correctly trained. Some 
of these young violinists give great promise, and under 
Bauer's care will doubtless develop into superior perform 
ers 

The piano playing of Miss Pauline Semnacher and A 
Wechsler, two very talented pupils of William M. Sen 
nacher, was most excellent and evoked great appplaus« 

This was the tenth annual concert by Mr. Bauer’s pupils 


and it was in every way successful 


Augusta Coitlow. 


at the concert of the Milwaukce Mu 


N November 20 


sical Society—the fifty-first concert of its season 
under the direction of Mr. Luning, M Augusta Cottlow 
was the soloist. She played the Grieg Concerto, and also 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s “Lindentree.”” She also 


March. Miss 


continued applause after her performance 


played Tausig’s Military Cottlow rece 
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PRESS SAID: 
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—Portland News, October, 1898. 
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‘*Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young."”—New York 
Herald. 
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ONDUCTORS who hope to find a review of the 
compositions marked ‘‘new” should limit the 
number of unfamiliar works to be presented at 
one concert. One brain can hardly be expected 

to listen, then digest, at one sitting five new compositions. 





The conductor can hardly expect the critic to share his en- 
thusiasm, for the former has the latter at a disadvantage. 

[he conductor has studied in the works and rehearsed 
them with his singers and orchestra and thus may have 
discovered merits which the critic at the first hearing is un- 
able to appreciate. At the recent concert of the New York 
Arion, conductor Lorenz introduced no fewer than six new 
compositions, and Mr. Koemmenich, at a recent concert of 
the Brooklyn Saengerbund, put five new works upon his 
program. As a conductor Koemmenich makes a handsome 
and graceful figure, and at the concert which his Brooklyn 
society gave at the Academy of Music he displayed his 
wonted zeal in leading his singers and the orchestra. The 
unfamiliar choral works heard at the concert were “Es ist 
ein Traumlicht iiber dir,”” by Rudolph Lassel; “Deutsche 
Sanger am Missouri,” “Abschied,” by Louis V. Saar, and 
“Gretula,” by Robert Schwalm. The Saar and Schwalm 
compositions have appealing qualities such as are well 
suited to male choruses, and both at the concert were re- 
ceived with marked demonstrations. Saar was in the 
audience and as Koemmenich raised his baton to lead his 
singers in the Saar composition, the conductor and com- 
poser exchanged sympathetic glances. 

‘Deutsche Sanger am Missouri” is an elaborate work 
The composer, Ernst Heuser, dedicated the score to the 
}rooklyn Saengerbund and its conductor. The composi- 
tion is written for maennerchor, with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment, and solos for tenor, baritone and _ bass. 
The work has a climax, and Koemmenich succeeded in giv- 
ing this with telling effects. As themes of German folk- 
songs and at least one from the Austrian national anthem 
are embodied in the score, it is not difficult to understand 
why the composer chose in its title “Deutsche Sanger am 
Missouri.” 

The orchestra, which Koemmenich found unwieldy at 
times, played one new work, by Carl Kleemann, “Lust- 
spiel” overture. Such compositions are well enough, but 
they will not arouse undue excitement in the musical world 
The orchestra also played the “Oberon” overture, but hard 
ly in the style that the music demands. 

The best features of the concert were the singing of the 
Kaiser’s prize song, “Das Deutsche Lied,” the performance 
of the “Hungarian Fantasie,” by Leopold Winkler, and the 
singing by Mme. Christine Schultze-Wichmann. 

The last time Leopold Winkler played the popular Liszt 
composition on Long Island territory: was under the baton 
of Anton Seidl. Since then the artist has matured into a 
virtuoso worthy to be ranked with some of the great 
pianists of the times. His Liszt playing is free from tricks 
and claptrap. He never pounds the piano, but plays with 
sincerity and with a flawless technic. The audience re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm, and after repeated recalls 
compelled him to give an encore, and for this he played the 
Chopin Etude, op. 25, revealing all the poetry and peculiar 
touches required of Chopin interpreters. 


Mme. Schultze-Wichmann sang with the orchestra “Dich 
Theure Halle,” from **Tannhauser,” and, while the singer 
made a favorable impression, the rarely sympathetic qual- 
ity of her voice is better suited to Lieder. The soprano 
sang again with the Ladies’ Chorus of the Saengerbund, 
Max Bruch’s “Flight Into Egypt.”’ In this number the so- 
prano solos were heard to excellent advantage. 

Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” was performed as 
the closing number of the concert, the Saengerbund being 
assisted by the Ladies’ Chorus, Mme. Schultze-Wichmann 
and Hermann Springer sustaining the soprano and bari- 
tone solos. 

The incidental solos at the presentation of the “German 
Singers at the Missouri” were sung by William Bartels, 
C. Boden and Theodore Wendling, all members of the 
Saengerbund. Hermann Springer, who sang the baritone 
solo at the presentation of “Fair Ellen,” was also heard 
during the evening in aria from “The North Star.” This 
singer’s voice is agreeable, but his style painfully amateur- 
ish. The program for the concert was by far too long—a 
common fault of concerts in Brooklyn. 

Subjoined are the opinions of the critics of Winkler’s 
performance at the concert: 


Herr Leopold Winkler’s playing of a Hungarian Fantaisie by 
Liszt, assisted by the full orchestra, probably aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm of the evening. The artist was fortunate in his in- 
strument, which was one of such remarkable sweetness and power 
as to arouse comment among the auditors. Herr Winkler’s work 
was brilliant in character and met with such a storm of applause 
that he was compelled, after three appearances, to submit to an 
encore.—Brooklyn Eagle, November 20, 1900. 





Leopold Winkler scored one of the biggest personal successes of 
the evening. His piano solo, Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie, was re- 
ceived with salvos of applause, and though he came out and bowed 
several times his audience was not satisfied until he had given an 
encore.—Brooklyn Times. 

Now, there remains one number to review, the brilliant number 
of the evening, the solo by the artist Leopold Winkler. He played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie. As his fingers glided over the key- 
board it appeared as if he fairly coaxed the magnetic tones out of 
the instrument. His brilliant performance was received with end 
less acclaim, and he added a Chopin etude to advantage.—Staats 
Zeitung. 





Pianist Leopold Winkler played the Liszt Hungarian Fantaisic 
with brilliant technic and delightful tone production.—New York 
Morgen Journal. 

Those popular and gifted singers, Evan Williams and 
Gwilym Miles, gave a recital at Association Hall last 
Wednesday evening under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. Avice Boxall, harpist, assisted the singers in pre- 
senting a charming program, which was in part a repeti- 
tion of the recital which Messrs. Williams and Miles gave 
a fortnight ago at Mendelssohn Hall, Manhattan, and re- 
viewed last week in THE Musica Courter. The tenor 
and baritone opened their concert in Brooklyn with a duet 
by Hildach, “‘The Passage Bird’s Fareweil.’’ As _ solos 
Miles sang “Where the Tisza’s Torrents” (a Hungarian 
folk song), by Korbay; “Lovely Cradle of My Dream- 
ing,” Schumann; “Archibald Douglas,” by Loewe, and a 
Welsh song. Williams’ solos included the cycle of six 
songs by Beethoven—‘‘To the Distant Beloved,” the aria 
from Weber’s “Oberon,”’ From Boyhood Trained on Battle- 
fields,” and a number of Welsh songs. Besides accom- 
panying Messrs. Williams and Miles upon the harp in 
the Welsh songs, Miss Boxall played as harp solos, “Rev- 
erie,” by John Thomas, and the familar Welsh airs, “The 
Bells of Aberdovey” and “Men of Harloch.” To close the 
concert Messrs. Williams and Miles sang “The Crucifix,” 
by Faure, and in this number again rewealed a_ perfect 
blending of two noble voices. The Institute audience was 
most cordial to both singers, for both are favorites with 





Brooklynites, their frequent appearance there increasing 
their popularity. The piano accompaniments for the sing- 
ers were played by Luckstone. 

®AaA® 

The reviewer of “Music in Brooklyn” received the fol 
lowing letter last week: 

My Dear — I note in THe Musicat Courter received yester 
day a statement made that Leo Lieberman sang “Adelaide” in the 
Chamber Music Concert in English by request of those in charge 
of the concert. Mr. Lieberman expressed a preference for singing 
the words in English, and he was permitted to do so. The experi 
ment was not a success. Very respectfully yours, 

Brooktyn, November 23, 1900. Franxuin W. Hooper. 

Professor Hooper is the director of the Brooklyn Insti 
tute of Arts and Sciences. He is an able man and earnest 
worker, but, unfortunately, is unable to cope with the mis 
mangement and bungling of the music department. The 
reviewer was informed that Mr. Lieberman was requested 
to sing “Adelaide” in English, because the members, or 
very few of them, understand German, and, besides, as the 
informant declared, “We get too much German, too much 
French and too much Hungarian, and not enough Eng 
lish.” However it may be, Mr. Lieberman should’ not 
have been permitted to sing a pronouncedly German work 
in English. This is the criticism the reviewer made in 
last week’s paper: 

Mr. Lieberman is a young singer of decided promise, but Be« 
thoven’s “Adelaide” is beyond him now. That he was forced to 
sing an amusing English translation of the text was unfortunate for 
him. As both the composer and the poet of the cantata “Adelaide” 
were Germans, those responsible might have waived the desire for 
an English presentation. 

Had a competent committee heard Lieberman at the re 
hearsal, he would not have sung the work at all, much less 
an awful English translation of it. There are Beethoven 
songs within the present artistic equipment of the young 
tenor, and some of these can be sung in English too. Like 
an old Chinese puzzle, the music department of the Insti 
tute is not so hard to fathom as it on the surface may ap 
pear to be. What some of the members of the various 
committees do not know about music would fill a huge 
volume. 

> AG 

A musical audience assembled last Wednesday evening 
at Wissner Hall for the joint recital given by the pupils 
of Alexander Rihm and Henry Schradieck. The follow 
ing program was presented: 


Sonata, No. 11, for piano and violin, D minor, « Gade 
The Misses Siby! Heerdt and Meta I 
Piano solo, first movement from G major Concert 8.. Beethover 
Allegro moderato. 
Miss Augusta Horle 
Violin solo, Seventh Concert, G major, op. 7¢ De Beriot 
Miss Edith Roberts 
Piano solo, first movement from C minor Concerto, op. 18 Raff 
Allegro 
Miss Louise Manning 
SE: BO. ca ictnccworesoes A. Thomas 


Arranged for two pianos, four performers, by Maria Isambert 

The Misses S. Heerdt, A. Horle, L. Manning and M. Gissel 

At the second faculty concert at the Klingenfeld College 
of Music and School of Elocution Mr. and Mrs. Klingen 
feld and other teachers in the school appeared in the fol 


lowing program: 


Piano, violin and ’cello....... sSevenss ..Jadassohn 
Allegro from Trio in E minor 
Vocal, Aria with ‘cello obligato....... oe oe Bach 
Violin, Airs Russes........... ..Wieniawsk 
Piano 
Norwegian Bridal Procession..... sdvoube .Grieg 
Album Leaf...........+++ ebeness soaes " .. Fiqué 
Dance Caprice....i....cssees ° ....Fiqué 
Vocal 
MOUNT csvcscccess anoddent imine peetress Wallnoefer 
No Thoughts Perplexing..............++++- picemhenee Wallnoefer 
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GODOWSKY,. . . Pianist 
VOIGT, . . . . Soprano 
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PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1900-1901: 


HAROLD BAUER, . Pianist 
WM. H. RIEGER,. . Tenor 
LOTTA MILLS, .  . Pianiste 
MADELINE SCHILLER, Pianiste 


MACONDA,. . 
SIEMENS, . . 
LACHAUME,, . 
JESSIE SHAY, . 


. Soprano 
. Pianiste 

Composer 
. Pianiste 


RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE. 


Through relations established with all other agents, this office can furnish any high class Artists whether under direction or not. 
Tour of all the above Artists now rapidly booking. 


sooress: REVillon Building, 13 and 15 West 28th Street, “scr iv. NEW YORK. 
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Haydn 


CS. Kab doebSicccceecccvceeccoccccgcccacescooseceonceeee 
Piano, violin and ‘cello, Trio in G, re . 
Andante. Poco adagio. Cantabile Hungarian rondo 





The University Glee Club gave an entertainment at the 
Pouch Mansion last Wednesday evening. The club an 
nounces three public concerts this season—January 15, Feb 
ruary 26, and the April date has not yet been settled. Ten 
colleges are represented by the membership of the club 
W. F. Atkinson is president, and the other officers are 
Joseph A. McCarroll, McGowan, 
treasurer; E. L. Garvin, secretary; Dr. F. E. A. Stoney 


vice-president; H. E 


historian, and E. A. Ropes, librarian 
@OG@AaAe 


Last Saturday evening the Clef Club, of Brooklyn, 
opened its fifth season with a public rehearsal at Cooper 
Hall, on upper Fulton street. 

@®A® 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett returned recently from his tour 
in Virginia and resumed his instructive lecture-recitals in 
the Assembly Room of Adelphi College on Monday after 
His subject for that date was “Stim- 


ulus and Animation,” and as illustrations the following 


noon, November 19 


works were played: 


Marche Militaire, D flat Schubert-Tausig 


Polonaise, A flat, op. 53 A Chopin 
Toccata, D flat, op. 31 «e sermnnieses snes Mayer 
Sonata, G, op. 22 (three movements) , ...Schumann 
Concert Waltz, D flat, op. 3 ‘ pee Wieniawsk 


November 26, Dr. Hanchett an- 


as his topic, and as 


Monday afternoon, 
nounced “Strength and Significance” 


illustrations played these compositions: 


Nocturne, C, op. 48... : Chopin 
End of the Song, F Schumann 
Aria, A, op. 11 Schumann 


Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 
Isolde’s Love-Death 


Sonata, B flat, op. 106 (first movement) Beethoven 


F sharp 
Wagner-Liszt 


It is a pleasure to state that the last number of THE 
carefully read in Brooklyn. Be- 
the Brooklyn re 


MusIcAL COURIER was 
sides the letter from Professor Hooper, 
viewer received an epistle from a member of the Brooklyn 
Arion, who avers that the “fight” referred to in the Brook 
lyn notes last week “was only a dream in the office of THE 
MusicaL Courier.’ 

As the Brooklyn Arion and Brooklyn Saenge rbund at 


their concerts in the one week sang the Kaiser’s prize song 


the Brooklyn reviewer incidentally alluded to the rows at 
the Saengerfest by these two societies over the decision of 


the judges. That’s an old story now, but hardly a week 


goes by that the writer does not hear some reference to the 


} 
injustice of the decision. Since both the conductors of the 
\rion and Saengerbund put the Kaiser’s prize song on the 


programs for their big autumn concerts only an imagina 
tion that is obstinate will fail to understand why the bit 
terness prevailing last July was aroused in November when 
the rival societies again sang the prize song at their respec 
ive concerts. If any member of the Brooklyn Arion fan 
cies that the fight referred to is “only a dream in the office 
of THe Musicat Courter” let him consult Louis Koem 
Koemmenich’s best friends, and he will 


tangible as the bricks out 


menich or some 
soon learn that the “vision” is as 


constructed 


of which the Arion Club house 
> AG 
Shannah Cumming and William Rieger are among the 
irtists announced to sing at the Institute concert to-night 
( Wednesday ) 
@ACE 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss, Miss Marguerite Hall and Miss 
Katharine Heyman have been engaged as soloists for the 
series of symphony concerts for young people to be given 
Brooklyn after the holidays 
@®OaAae 
Miss Blanche Duffield, Hobart Smock and Herbert With 
erspoon will appear at a concert to-morrow (Thanksgiving 
night) at the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church 





COURIER. 


Adele Margulies 


To Appear at Four Chamber 





concert field. 


ISS ADELE MARGUL 


It is well known that she is 


Music Matinees. 


IES will re-enter the 


one of the distinguished piano teachers of 
the country, having a number of private pu 


pils in addition to her work at the National Conservatory 


of Music. 
While her work as instructor is 
rarely gifted as a performer 


pre-eminent, she 1s 


Her sympathetic and mu 


sicianly style is especially suited to ensemble playing, and 


therefore at her first reappearance next month as a public 


pianist Miss Margulies will be assisted by Leopold Licht 
enberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. 


The circular issue by Miss Marguiles 


announces four 


chamber music matinees at the residence of Mrs. Thurber, 


49 West Twenty-fifth street, on the 


afternoons: December 5, 


March 6 


January 


following Wednesday 
o, February 6 and 


These will be the programs for the four afternoons: 


DECEMBER 5 
Sonata, piano and violin, op. 13, G major 
Kk minor.. 
First movement 
rrio, “Dumky, op. go... 


*Dumky is a Russian word, and means a 


2eeee Rubinstein 
3rahms 


: Dvorak 
kind of national poetry, 


chiefly melancholic in character, often appearing in Russian litera 


ture 


JANUARY o. 
Sonata, piano and ’cello, op. 58, D major 
Violin s 
Romance ‘ 
Fantasiestiick ........ 
Irio, D major, op. 70, No. 1 


FEBRUARY 6. 


Sonata, piano and violin, cp 77, E flat naj 


"Cello soli 
Adagio - 
Am Springbrunnen.. 
Trio, op. 15, No. 2, G minor . 
MARCH 6. 
Sonata, piano and violin, op. 24, F major 


Rondeau Brillant, piano and violin, op. 7 
Trio, op. 32, D minor.. 


Mendelssohn 


- Wieniawski 
Sjogren 
Beethoven 


rT Rheinberger 


.Bargiel 
Davidoff 
Kubinstein 


Beethoven 
Schubert 


Arensky 


Other information desired concerning this series of 


+ 


chamber music matinees may be secured at the studio of 


Miss Margulies in Carnegie Hall 


Baernstein Captures Indianapolis. 


BR grees S. BAERNSTEIN added to his laurels 


appearance before the Amphion Club, of 


The following 


The first concert of the Amphion Club’s 


ast night at the Ge use 





The club was ser 





criticisms speak for the 


and unexpectedly 


by his 


Indianapolis 


urth season was given 


the receipt of a telegram announcing that Miss Char 
a, the famous coloratura singer, w was to have cor 
the program, had been delays at Ut N. Y., by a 
railroad wreck, compelling her to cancel her engagement 
Fortunately Joseph S. Baernstein, the narvelous 
arrived yesterday morning, and with a graceful and 
! te he assu 


not usually characteristic of artists of his n 
f adding to his own numbers enougl 
rriginal arrangement and rend 


the program 


Baernstein, to those who had never before 


voice, came as a positive revelation Karl 


man basso, was a wonder to American aud 


more ago. His voice was one of almost 


Joseph Baernstein, not yet thirty years 


1 more to correst 


er unnecessary the abridgmer 








heard his phenomena 





F 


| 


rmes, the great Ger 


ences thirty years or 


mitless power 


of age and only three 
} 


years before the public, came repeatedly before his audience last 


} 


night with the unassuming dignity and splendid ease of a thoroug 


artist, and his was infinitely tter than 





r¢ Karl Formes’ profound 
bass, for, with abunda voice material, it s of the most perfect 
musical quality. Well modulated and resonant, it as displayed 
with the most charming effect along the wond« ried line of 
his sixteen numbers. Whether in his singing of the tender and 
sympathetic “Ich Liebe Dich,” a Grieg number, to the lig 
solo in ng gh of the devilish 


the “Faust” Serenade, with its mocki 





WILLIAM C. CARL | 


Organ Concerts. 











Elmira, N. Y., Nov. 12; Corning, N. Y., Nov. 13; Morristown, N. J., 
Nov. 16; New York, Nov. 20, 27—Dec. 4, 1. 


For Particulars and Terms address 


<>—..34 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Mephisto, it was just the ss the voice of Baernstein was superbly 
equal to every demand, his keen conception was apparent, his sou 
was in his singing, he was the absolute master of his voice His 
audience bestowed upon him an immeasurable ovation.—Indianapo 


lis Sentinel, November 23, 190 

When the members of the Amphion Club arrayed themselves in 
front of their leader preparatory to introducing the first number 
on the program, “The Death of Mighty Pan,” they faced an au 
dience made up of the city’s most intelligent and discriminating 


devotees of music The young men never sang with such delight 
ful effect before As the closing words of Mitterer’s wonderfu 

mposition died away into an ¢ { what ad been a thrilling 
burst of triumphant melody, applause broke forth such as seldom 
greets the ears of artists in their native city Happily the audience’s 


demand for an encore was refused in the interest of artistic effect 
The next number was ““The Monk,” by Meyerbeer, by Herr Joseph 


Baernstein The exact cause or causes by which this foreign artist, 
who had never before set foot in Indianapolis, completely captured 


an audience with one selection, would be difficult to analyze 


one thing, Herr Baernstein possesses a bass voice of range, clear 
ness, purity and power such as are rarely found comBfned in one 
singer. But, above all, he has that quality of personal magnetism 


technically known as artistic temperament, which instantly draws 
nto a common brotherhood all the eligible ones upon whom rests 
its subtle influence The whole charming program, item by item, 
} 





described, nor can anything ke an adequate idea be 


triumphs won by both club and soloist. Herr Baern 


cannot 





tein’s selections, with the exception of e last, were grouped into 
vocal bouquets, each containing a quartet of songs rhe first com 


prised Gounod’s “Vulcan Song,” Stenhammer’s “Love's Rosary,” 


Van der Stucken’s “The Sweetest Flower that Blows” and Hat 
ton’s “T Anthea.” rhe econd included Mozart's “In Diesen 
Heilgen Hallen,” Franz ‘Au Meinen Grossen Schmerzen,” 


Grieg’s exquisitely dainty “Ich Liebe Dich” and Ries’ “Am Rhein 
und Beim Wein.” At the end of his third appearance a most un 


ial thing happened. Although Herr Baernstein had been heard 











in nine selections, the audience had be« so carried away with 
the charm of his voice that it demanded and received an encore, a 
pleasing little German song, “In Tiefen Heller (“In the Debt; 
Ce "), When Herr Baernstein had given further demonstration 
of talent in Fisher's “Falstaff Song (with its great laughing 
! the same mposer’s “Under the Rose,” Secchi’s “Love 





t” and Sadun ann’s “The Two Grenadiers,” the greed for 


} 


more of this new artist broke out of all reasonable t 


e bounds, and two 
encores instead of one were claimed.—Indianapolis Journal, Novem 


ber 23, 1900. 


Faculty Concert at the Classical School for Young 
Ladies. 
IRECTOR ALBERT MILDENBERG, of the music 


department of the Classical School for Young La- 
dies; Hobart 
Mildenberg, also of the vocal department, gave the first 
concert of a series to be given at the school this winter 


ool attended Mr. Mil 


Smock, vocal instructor, and Miss Josephine 


About 400 of the patrons of the s 


denberg’s piano numbers were tl enjoyed. His 
al ritative reading of the | tn r was particularly 





interesting to his pupils, many of whom were present. Mr 


: r 
Smock was in good voice and was recalled after each 
group; his rendition of Mr. Mildenberg’s new song, “The 
Ivy Leaf,” was demanded over aga n atter the close ot the 


program 
Miss Mildenberg captured a large share of the enthusias 
by her beautiful sympathetic voice. Her Schu 


tic applause 





Passant,” of Massenet, 


bert songs and the 


1 
showed her command of style and variety of color 





The program follows 
Awake, Beloved (from Hiawatha Wedding Feast) Taylor 
Hot Smock 
Rhapsodie Tragica ( part e) Mildenberg 
Arabian Night hree par n one Mildenberg 
Albert M re 
Ecstasy Beacl 
Life : Nevin 
Serenade du Passant Massenet 
Miss Josephine Mildenberg 
Dreaming and Waking Fairlamb 
Lady, Let Me Believe Tosti 
The Ivy Leaf M ildenberg 
Hobart Smock 
Mon Desir Nevir 
The Swallows Cowen 
M Milde erg 
Allegr le Concert I 


F. W. RIESBERG, *ccomanist 


‘Thank you most sincerely for your reliable and artistic ac- 
—— at the Music Teachers’ Convention at Saratoga 
I should like very much to have you as my accompanist always.’ 


erTi. fbiiusn 


INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 
MRS. 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avec., acar 91st Street, New York. 
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DEBAKER Hj 
By a SEATS al 


CHICAGO, November 24, 1900. 


NE of the important announcements made 
last summer, and looked to with 
pleasure as one of the most interesting musi- 

events of was the Beethoven 

cycle to be given by the Thomas Chicago Or- 
chestra. This cycle includes all of the mas- 
ter’s greatest instrumental masterpieces, arranged accord- 
ing their chronological order. With such a director 
1s Theodore Thomas it is not difficult to imagine the in- 


forward 


cal this season, 


to 


tellectual musical treat in store for us. 


Four of the 
namely, 


season’s programs were set aside for this 
those of November 23 and 24, December 
March 8 and 9. 

which occurred at 


purpose, 


14 and and 15, February 1 and 2, and 


The 


last week’s 


first Beethoven cycle concert, 
Friday afternoon rehearsal and Saturday even- 
ing concert, Ernst Von Dohnanyi, 


the young Hungarian pianist, and presented the following 


introduced as soloist 


program: 


symphony No. 3, Eroica, EB flat, of. 98...0.0ccccccccccccccceccce 1804 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, G major, op. 58..........+:.eeeeeeeees 1805 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2, Op. 72......-+eceseeee 1805 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3, op. 72. 1806 

It will be observed that the ‘“Eroica” Symphony, op 


heads" this list. 


Chis cycle offers, in the hearing of Beethoven’s master- 
pieces in rapid succession, an opportunity to appreciate the 
steady broadening of his powers and the development of 


his remarkable intellect. A much larger audience than 


VERSITY 
Med mining HEL 





occasions has Dohnanyi’s 
rarely surpassed. Tech- 


be added 
performance been equaled and 
nically, there little wanting. There was breadth of 
conception and a power which is of rare occurrence, and 
which at once stamps the musician as an artist of the 
highest order—that of compelling the audience to forget 
the player and be conscious only of the composer. 


at once that on few 


was 





The sixth concert, which takes place Friday afternoon, 
November 30, and Saturday evening, December 1, will 
have for soloist Joseph Schreurs. The program con- 
sists of: 

Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 38........ teas wenmaede .. Schumann 

Concerto for clarinet, No. 2, E flat, op. 57.....-.+--+-0+e+eeees Spohr 

Symphonic Poem, The Song of Life.........-- FE Ae Gleason 

Suite, Impressions d’Italie...............0++secesecees Charpentier 
®©®A® 


Strauss’ “The Gypsy Baron,” considering that it followed 
the ever popular “Merry Monarch,” has been given by the 
Castle Square Opera Company the past week with marked 


success. The “Lady Slavey” is to follow. 
©®A® 
The third popular afternoon concert on Tuesday, No- 
vember 20, by Hannah & Hamlin’s artists drew the largest 


crowd so far of the series. The participants were strong 
favorites with the public. The chief feature of the pro- 
gram was the magnificent work of Charles Gauthier, the 
French tenor, who aroused the audience to a degree of in 


tense enthusiasm. 
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Frank King Clark, the basso, will sing in “The Mes 
siah” at Oberlin, Ohio, on December 12 and 13. 

A select program was given at the Union League Club 
on Wednesday evening, November 21, by Maude Fenlon- 
Bollman, soprano; Elaine de Sellem, Arthur 
Dunham, organist, and George Hamlin, tenor. 

Gertrude Judd, the coloratura soprano, will give a re- 


contralto ; 


cital at the residence of Mrs. Charles B. Pope, of Michi- 
gan avenue, on December 13. 

Sue Harrington-Furbeck, contralto soloist at the last 
“Pop” concert, gave a recital in Burlington, Ia., this week 
week. 

Ella Pierson-Kirkham, contralto, is booked for “The 
Messiah” at Oskaloosa, Ia., January 4 

Messrs. Hannah & Hamlin have in hand the manage 
ment of a mammoth children’s holiday entertainment, 


entitled “The House That Jack Built,” to be presented at 
Studebaker Theatre, December 21 and 22. The piece is a 
two act operetta, in which 150 children will take part. The 
affair is given under the auspices of the Chicago Homeo 
pathic Hospital. 

Messrs. Hannah & 
nouncements to make in the near future. 

The choir of St. James’ Episcopal Church, corner Cass 
and Huron streets, gave their annual musical festival at 
the 4 o'clock Vesper Sunday Hall, 
gave a number of selections in an artis- 


Hamlin have other important an 


Service on Glenn 

the tenor soloist, 

tic manner. 
Mme. Amelie 


Hall Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 


University 
by 


recital at 
She 


Calen gave a song 


was assisted 


Vernon D’Arnalle, baritone, and Miss Emily Parsons, ac 
companist. 

The lecture by Bicknell Young on “The Basis and De 
velopment of Tone in Speaking and Singing,” at Kimball 
Hall last Thursday evening, was well attended. The i 
teresting lecture from commencement to finish com 
manded the attention of the audience 

C. A. Weirs, organist for fifteen years of St. Paul's 
Church, will be tendered a testimonial concert by the 
choir in appreciation of his services. The program will 
be presented by William Middleschulte, organ; Otto 
Krause, piano; William Diestel, violin; Mrs. Louis 
Muench, soprano, and the chorus choir of the church 

Miss Emma E. Clark will be assisted in her musical. 
November 28, to be given in Fine Arts Building, by E. C 
Rowdon in the song cycle “Eliland,” and Herman Braun 
of the Chicago Orchestra, and Miss Nettie Leona Foy 
accompanist. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett discussed the “Passion Play” before 
the Chicago Culture Club last Monday and Miss Minnie 


assal « . ares ‘ . sae » ate » . 
a bord yell a canen naan te ‘The next “Pop” concert will occur on Tuesday afternoon, — a ony na eo ty ah gee - 
being no pause or interruption until after the second move- November 27, when ae of pratt attractivences will sat e ao , ot Pmt Sass “a ad % 
ae ney gees : : be presented, the soloists for the occasion being especially Pression and Their Relation to Music,” under the auspices 
ment, the Eroica was also appreciated by those who lis prominent in Chicago of the Alumni Association of the Chicago Kindegarten 
tened, from an educational standpoint; and, as this class Selections from lecture vital Ballads and Ballad Singing, illus College last Saturday evening 
seemed in the majority, Chicago may, at least on this trated by the following old ballads: The second Spry lecture recital, under the auspices 
occasion, lay claims to being musical without fear of Light df i Penvtesddedonsissscvapeend ..Middle of the 16th century of the Spiering Violin School last Saturday in the Fine 
criticism. There was an air during the whole performance aaa pig) a Se neyo a een Se OUR a ae = Arts Building, treated of “Bach and Handel.’ The musi 
as if doing homage to the memory of genius. Coan tien With Me...... MRE RA 1 ES ee 1s90 «cal program, illustrating the lecture, was as follows: 

Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto has previously been what Care I How Fair She Be......cccccccccceccccccceccccceccees 1592 7 
given here. The first time was during the beginning of All in a Misty Morning...........:.:csceceececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeues 1592 Concerto for two violins... : cs uets $ Bac 
this orchestra’s career This week’s performance of this Love Will Find Out the Ww 2 EAT gta laattapa ata & ta lag — Preludic oan a ror i » antag oa Bach 

: . . Drink to Me Only With Thine Sree sauce aaearmaiemndare 17th century eludio, from English Suite in minor ach 
piano concerto was the introduction in this city of the Ties Mere Mitn....... St BITS SR, I i Sarabande, from English Suite in F major Bact 
young Hungarian virtuoso, Ernst von Dohnanyi. The : a Vous, Variations in E major.. =e Handel 
earlier performance of this work was given by Ferrucio The Willow.............cccececceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeenenens _Thomas _ Walter Spry 
Busoni. Since then so much time has elapsed that it is May Time (old German). secede ; Grammann Sonata in A major ee “1 eee Hande 
not easy to make comparisons between this and the former ee oe i VV. A ‘ 

nterpretations given here. The reports received concern Huldigungs-Marsch etay ine Wane: An odd recital was given by Robert Chisholm Bain at 
ng this new artist led to great expectations, and may Allegretti (new). Wolstenholme the residence of Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Bergey, 231 Ashland 

















WHITNEY TEW 


The Distinguished Basso. 


AMERICAN TOUR, 


November 10 to January 10. 


“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style. 
of broad sympathies and wide research.’ 


‘*The finest voice I ever taught.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


For Terms and Dates, address CEX ARLES Is. YOUNG, 
Townsend Building, NEW YORK. 








Daily TELEGRAPH, LONDON: 
He isa singer of high quality, a musician 








MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


INSTRUCTION. 


ADDRESS: 9 West 64th Street. 


or WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East {7th St., NEW YORK. 


Caroline Gardner (| ark c 


«Soprano. 
RECITALS. 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, 
Management, CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York 
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boulevard, last Friday evening. It was a whistling re- 
cital and Mr. Bain was assisted by Mr. Bergey, baritone; 
Mrs. Bergey, pianist, and Addie Morrison Ebert, accom- 
panist. 

The sixth rehearsal and concert by the Chicago Orches 
tra this week will present some items of musical interest 
Of these specially interesting numbers is 
“Song of Life,” by Fred- 


to concertgoers. 
the new symphonic poem entitled 
eric Grant Gleason, one of Chicago’s well-known musicians 
It is a composition of real strength, both in form and treat 


ment, 
®©®A® 
The Chicago success of Dohnanyi is seen in the fact of 
his instantaneous engagement for a return concert to be 
given in the Studebaker in January. The date has not yet 


been fully fixed, but it will be on the evening of Thursday, 
January 10, or the afternoon of Saturday, January 12. 

Miss Augusta Cottlow will make her first public appear 
ance in Chicago soon after the holidays. The reports that 
have preceded the homecoming of this young pianist justify 
the interest already felt in her appearance 

Next Saturday afternoon the advanced pupils of Miss 
Lila Jeannette Howell! will give a recital in Kimball Hall 

The recital by Miss Birdice Blye in Kimball Hall last 
Saturday afternoon was well attended, notwithstanding the 
weather. This young lady is making quite an 
impression in Chicago’s pianistic circles. 

\ concert by the Vilim Orchestral Club is anounced for 
Auditorium Recital 
Auditorium Con 


inclement 


Thursday evening, December 6, at the 
Hall, 


servatory. 


under the auspices of the Chicago 


What may be termed the “feature” of the fifth Hannah 
and Hamlin recital next Tuesday will be the appearance of 
Lloyd Simonson, who has been termed the “Songbird of 


West.” 


praised by prominent musical people, 


the This youthful singer has been extravagantly 


who pronounce him 


the most talented youth before the public. At the fifth re 
cital the following well-known soloists will also appear: 
Bicknell Young, baritone; Maude Fenton-Bollman, so 
prano, and Arthur Dunham, organist. 
The first Strauss program in Chicago, on Wednesday 
evening, will be as follows: 
Overture from the operetta Waldmeister Strauss 
Fragment from the Fantaisie The Nations .. Moszkowski 
oR I See Strauss 
Entr’acte 4 la Rococo........... j ” Gillet 
(For string quartet.) 
Polka, Hearty and Sensible Eduard Strauss 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 12 Liszt 
Waltz, from the ballet Naila Delibes 


Words. .. Mendelssohn 
(Orchestrated by Ex sand Strouse. ) 


Caucasian 


Song Without 


Characteristic march, Strauss 


will add interest to the annual 
Conservatory Central 


Three “ 
faculty concert of the 
Music Hall, Novemhber 
public applause are Glenn Hall, 
Howard Wells. Of this trio Mr. 


first appearances” 
American 


,7 


2/- 


at 
new candidates for 


Dillard Gunn and 


These 
Glenn 
Gunn appears to prom 


ise much. He is a pianist who has enjoyed the advantages 
of study abroad and for a time served as a teacher in the 
Leipsic Conservatory. Mr. Gunn is an exponent of the 


works of Brahms and he appeared in concert before music 
teachers’ associations during the summer 

At the coming orchestral concert by the Balatka Musical 
College, December 14, Central Music Hall, Earl R. 
Drake will play for _the > first time it in n Chicz ago the new vio- 


past 


at 


lin concerto by Tirindelli, the well-known violinist and 
composer, of Cincinnati. The author of the work will be 
here in person to conduct the full orchestral accompani- 
ment. 


Frederic Voelker. 


HE decision Frederick Voelker to 
New York his permanent home means much 
it must be con 


of make 


for music in this city, where, 
there 
Elsewhere in this paper appears a review of Mr. Voelker’s 


fessed, are few capable solo violinists 
first recital 
In the audience that greeted the artist in Mendelssohn 


Hall Wednesday night were many of the professional and 











FREDERIC VOELKER. 


smateur violinists of New York and Brooklyn, who heard 


this refined 
exceptionally equipped soloist. They c« 


The fact that the 


with an enthusiasm they could not repress 


soulful and yneur 


violinists 


in estimating him as an artist 


themselves are the warmest admirers of Mr. Voelker’s 
style spcaks volumes in his praise. While Mr. Voelker 
enjoys a very high reputation as a concertmaster and en 
semble player, he is essentially a soloist. He has wisely 


determined in future to confine himself principally to the 
field of solo playing be 
frequent request. 

When a boy the of this sketch di 
talents of an uncommon order and showed a predilection 
the Raff Conserva 
pursued a full course 


His services will undoubtedly in 


sclosed musical 


subject 


His studies began 
and he 


for the violin at 
Frankfort, 
in this famous institution, bearing off the highest honors 
After his he did considerable concert work, 
being esteemed by critics as a finished and forceful soloist 


which at that time 


tory, Germany, 
graduation 


He was called back to the conservatory, 








3s 


number 


For 
‘ipal violin professors in 
Frankfort 
the 
suc 


Von 


pring 


Hans Bulow 
was ¢ of the 
During his ten years’ 


the 


was presided over by a 
of years he 
this institution 
Mr. Voelker held 
Opera House. | 
ceeded the 
the Stadt 


tours 


ne 
stay in 


position of concertmaster at 
ater he 
Muller-Berghaus 

He 
through Russia 


Wherever he 


some bestowing 


went to Hamburg, and 


lamous concertmaster at 


Theatre 


as 
made concert 


Austria, 


some important 


and winning additional 


honors played the critics gave him tn 


1 beautiful eulk 


stinted praise, upon hit 


giums and comparing him to the greatest masters of th 
After achieving a notably 
Mr. Voelker came 
has resided in fons 
r, did afford hi 


to York 


high transatlanti 
America For se 
The Qual 


iker C 
fie 


violin repu 


tation to vera 


he 


yeal 


delphia ty, how 


’ 1 } | 
en d sO e Nas 


talents 





not ma wide 


Ne Ww 


eve 


come where his ° will have broader 


scope 
Mr 
make 


those 
His 


technic 


Voelker possesses all qualities 


the master violinist musical schol 


is taste refined and his SO ¢ 


ripe, ! 


the works writ 


ase atest 





he can play with ¢ gr 


violin His repertory is unusually large and he thor 
oughly masters a work before he essays it Mr 
Voelker is so sure of h that he trouble: 


He is the fortunate possessor <¢ 


public 
is powers s never 
by nervousness 


Stradivarius violin, for which he paid $5,000. It is a nob! 


instrument 


Nora Maynard Green’s 
Musicale. 








HE second musical held this seasor DY Miss N 
Maynard Green in her Fifth avenue studio prove 
to be as artistic and interesting as its predecessor 
Many well-known musical people were present 

including H. Whitney Tew, the English basso 

Miss Green received the guests, who expressed surpris¢ 
and delight at th rapid progress being mad by | 
pupil-artists. The latter included Mrs. George A. Smith 
Mrs. E. Berrywall, Mrs. Catherine Kerr Carnes, Miss 
Florence de Vere Boesé, Miss ‘lorence Mosby and Miss 
Augusta Rossiter Mrs. Edwin D. Ruggies and Miss 
Sibyl Worthington Smith were the capable accompanists 

No adequate conception the work that actually is 
being accomplished by Miss Green in the capacity of 
vocal instructor may satisfactorily be given in an account 
of one single recital. But before the close of the present 
season THE Musicat Courier will vey s readers 
some idea of the artistic mosphere prevailing ind the 

cal developments taking place at this studi The nex 
event will be a notable musical soirée on the evening o 
December 18 

Alma Powell. 
PROPOSITION has been made Mn Alma 

A Powell, who has been singing ir Breslau, Ge 
many, for a five years’ contract with the Berl Roya 
Opera, to begin next September As she has also a 
proposition from Vienna she has not as yet decided which 

the two to accept. The probability is, however, tha 
Madame Powell will sing in Berlit As e salary is 
mpting. If our American girls cannot find the proper 
openings in this country they will have to follow the ex 
ample of Madame Powell; namely, go Europe and 


sing in | Be rli in and Vienna | and other musical centres 











Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera, 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET 
(Central Park West.) 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


nuBY GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE. 


Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSONN. 
Boston Address : 159 Tremont Street. 
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LESCHETIZKY” 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. 
PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal 
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DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 
also Concert Pianiste 


w. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. 
OT Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—‘'I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a most solid sch 
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BARITONE. 
The distinguished interperter of German Lied 
Indorsed by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
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St. Louis, November 23, 1900. 
HE Castle Square Opera Company opened the 
second season of Grand Opera in English at 
Music Hall last Monday evening. 
®A® 

Homer Moore has opened a new studio on 
the ground floor of the Odéon Building, just to 
the right of the entrance, which for musical purposes and 
as an artistic spectacle surpasses anything in this city. 
At great expense Mr. Moore has fitted up a room large 
enough to seat comfortably at least 100 people, and he 
will give a number of recitals in his studio during the 
winter. He is making a business of teaching this year, 
and already has so many pupils that he is pushed for time 
to give them all lessons. A class proposing to study the 
criticism of music in general has been organized under 
his direction, holding meetings three times a week in his 
studio, and analyzing the great operas, oratorios and 
other masterpieces. This class will study harmony, mu- 
sical form, orchestration, acoustics, program making, 
musical criticism, ear training and musical history. Mr. 
Moore is singing more in public during the present year 
than in the past, owing to the fact that he has more time 

to give to that branch of his work than before. 

G@A® 

The concerts on Sunday afternoon at the Odéon under 
the direction of Alfred G. Robyn, continue to grow in 
popularity each week. The concerts have found a place 
in the public heart, and the full attendance at each per- 
formance proves that they fill a much needed demand for 
inexpensive recreation Sunday afternoons. On the after- 
noon of November 18, 1900, Mr. Robyn played “Im 
Walde,” by Herder; “The Adoration,” from “The Holy 
City,” by Gaul; “Priests’ March,” by Mendelssohn. 
“Adoration” is an organ number of great beauty and 
depth of feeling, and Mr. Robyn’s interpretation of it, 
employing the wonderful effects of which he is capable, 
was an artistic triumph. He was recalled with great ap- 
plause. Mr. Robyn was assisted by Miss Nina Martin 
and Edward Gay Hill. 

Miss Martin has only been in the city a short time, and 
proposes to carry on her musical career here. She has 
been studying in Germany for some years. She is pos- 
sessed of a soprano voice having some very admirable 
qualities. She has considerable power and sweetness of 


tone, and sings with a good deal of intelligence. Mr. Hill 
is the young tenor who made such a great success a few 
weeks ago at one of Mr. Robyn’s concerts. He repeated 
his good fortune by singing “Let Me Like a Soldier Fall,” 
by Wallace, and ‘“’Tis All I Ask,” Mr. Robyn’s recent suc- 
cessful song. 


©AaAoO 


Harry J. Fellows, tenor; Milton B. Griffith, tenor, and 
James T. Quarles, pianist, have opened studios in the 
Odéon. Mr. Fellows, who has been the tenor soloist in the 
First Presbyterian Church for over a year, is a singer 
possessed of great ability, and has won many artistic tri- 
umphs since he has been in the city. Mr. Griffith is the 
tenor soloist at the Lindell Avenue Methodist Church. Mr. 
Griffith’s voice is lyric in quality and he has gained con- 
siderable reputation as a ballad singer. Mr. Quarles is a 
pianist and organist of surprising ability for so young a 
man, and it may be predicted that he will rapidiy reach a 
high place in the musical profession. 

Rockweti S. BRaNnKk. 








First Liederkranz Concert. 


HE New York Liederkranz made a brilliant open- 
ing of the musical season with its concert at the 
clubhouse on East Fifty-eighth street last Sun- 
day night. 

Besides the Maennerchor, the Ladies’ Chorus 
appeared, and these chdéral bodies were assisted by 
Gwilym Miles, baritone; Miss Edith Chapman, soprano; 
Max Karger, violinist, and a fragment of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Dr. Paul Klengel conducted with 
his usual zeal a program of considerable interest. There 
were four novelties, three choral and one orchestral. As 
the latter, a “Prelude” by a composer who signs himself 
Tcherepnine, was of the least importance, it may be well 
to dispose of it first and that briefly. The composition, 
which the composer has entitled ‘““La Princesse Lointaine,” 
is a combination of claptrap and Tschaikowsky. The few 
themes are taken bodily from works by the great Russian 
composer. 

The Maennerchor sang a new song by Hagar, the Swiss 
composer, “Die Bliithenfee,” and in this Hagar showed his 


skillasa maker of melodic effects. The music of the new song 
sung by the Ladies’ Chorus, “Christnacht der Seelente,” 
by Chaminade, was worthy of that gifted Frenchwoman’s 
genius. The first presentation made a more than favorable 
impression. The other new choral work heard at the con- 
cert, “Der Milchbrunnen,” by A. von Othegraven, is for 
mixed chorus, with orchestral accompaniment. This work, 
too, has merits, and these were shown to excellent advan- 
tage by the singers under Dr. Klengel’s direction. 

The Ladies’ Chorus sang Galuppi’s beautiful “Qui 
Tollis,” and the Maennerchor churchly number for the 
evening was “Abendfeier,” by Altenhofer. Mr. Miles, who 
was in excellent voice, sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 
Miss Edith Chapman’s solo numbers were “Sonnet 
d’Amour,” by Thome, and “Nicht der Thau,” by Mosz- 
kowski. This young singer possesses a sympathetic voice 
and an attractive stage presence. Both her French and 
German enunciation proved to be excellent. Dr. Klengel 
played her piano accompaniments for the two songs with 
rare artistic skill, and this doubtless made it all the easier 
for the young singer to do her best. 

For the second part of the concert the Liederkranz pre- 
sented scenes from the dramatic cantata, “Frithjofsage,” 
by Max Bruch. The story of “Frithjofsage,” founded on 
one of the Norse legends, is moving in its unfolding and 
Bruch’s beautiful music is equally stirring. The role of 
Frithjof was taken by Mr. Miles, and right royally did this 
manly singer deliver the telling passages. Miss Chapman 
proved almost as successful in singing the music allotted 
to Ingeborg, the heroine. Four members of the Lieder- 
kranz, Jacob Graff, Uhl. Graff, Adam Keller and Gustav 
Drobegg, sang the solo quartet at the opening of scene 
fourth. The work of the orchestra in the cantata was re- 
markably well done. It is rarely that a part orchestra 
acquits itself so as to call forth universal commendation. 
The scenes from the Bruch cantata as presented under 
Dr. Klengel were worthy of all praise and equal to a per- 
formance by professionals. 








Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard. 


| N a concert in Jersey City, November 16, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hazard, soprano, sang with great success. The Jersey 
City Journal, of November 17, gave Mrs. Hazard an ap- 
preciative notice, a part of which follows: “Mrs. Hazard 
sang Schubert’s ‘Serenade’ and gave ‘Marguerite’ as an 
encore. Both were excellently rendered. Later in the 
evening Mrs. Hazard sang ‘Merry, Merry Lark,’ by Nevin, 
and ‘Captain,’ by Rogers. In these she gave evidence of 
an excellent knowledge of the use of the voice.” 

A few evenings later she sang in Tarrytown, and the 
Mirror, of that town, had this to say about her singing: 

“Mrs. Hazard possesses a beautifully sweet and smooth 
soprano voice, which she has under perfect control. Her 
enunciation and phrasing are excellent, and her conception 
of the songs heard last night showed a musical nature 
rarely met with.” 

Mrs. Hazard is a pupil of George Sweet. 





Harry J. Fellows. 


ARRY J. FELLOWS has a large class this season 

at his new studio in the Odéon, St. Louis. This 

excellent singer has just been engaged as soloist at the 

Temple Shaare Emeth, one of the leading synagogues in 

the West. Concert engagements before and after the holi- 
days will also take up some of Mr. Fellows’ time. 
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musical circles. 


that the talk itself was in simple, unaffected, 
ward fashion, and should be preserved in print. 
He was followed by President Carl G. Schmidt, 


, New ni-laptepeael oe Sone. just been appointed organist of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, or 
ETHIER, of St. Francis Xavier’s R.C. Church gave West End avenue; H. Greene, Dr. H. R. Palmer, F. 
last week two recitals of church music, the chiefone HH. Tubbs, Clement R. Gale, Mr. Harris, John Tagg, L 


on St. Cecilia’s Day—appropriate, indeed!— the other, two 
days preceding, with the scheme of the music so laid out, 
to quote from the program: 

One of the objects of this recital is to illustrate modern organ 
music, especially such as is based on liturgical or sacred themes. 
It is natural that the organist should often seek inspiration for his 
voluntaries in the themes of the liturgy; nothing is more calculated 
to give unity to the service, nor can anything else lend a more 
ready support or give more prominence to the liturgy, which must 
be the chief purpose of all instrumental music in the church. It is 
not expected, however, that this method should be adopted exclu 
sively. It will contribute to greater variety and originality if the 
organist at a wider scope, not only in the 
The program con 


extreme. Especially was Tagg’s talk witty, 
later he made a motion to make Dr. Hall an honorary 
member of the club. This was amended by Mr. 
in compliance with constitutional requirement, 


in the 


and Dr 


the Five minutes after 
members were departing an out of town guest of 
reporting 


who 


history of the organization. 
the 
evening came rushing back to his companions, 
he had been suddenly “surrounded” by two females, 
got into his vest pocket and abstracted his money—and 


times allows his fancy 
that right on the street, at 11 p. m., near Fifth avenue! 


but also in the choice of his themes. 


treatment, 
tains interesting examples of both manners. All the vocal pieces 
at this recital, with the exception of the last number, are in the OaA® 


modern style. This is in answer to a request made to us by many 
who have heard us illustrate the diatonic 4 capella style of the six 
century on former In the last Regulations on 
Church Music, issued by the Holy Father in 1894, it is said that the 
chromatic style of modern masters is also truly worthy of the house 


J. Warren Andrews gave his second organ recital last 
Wednesday at the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy- 
sixth street and Central Park West, at 4, with this pro- 


teenth occasions. 


gram: 


of God. 

The entire affair was on the broadest lines, and the per- Organ, Concerto in D minor, No. 1 (Boosey Ed.).........--. Handel 
¢ 5 ie Dethie le of Assyrian March:......ccccccccccccccccccccesccccescccecsoscosseses Botting 
formance on the pare ol Organist ethier simply s u- in, aes, 
pendous. I doubt if there is an organist in New York Organ, Toccata in F, Book 3, No. 2.....+cseeeceeeeeeeeees J. S. Bach 
capable of what he does. The Solemn Benediction was Miss Coolidge. 
something for eye and ear, for the non-Catholic indeed a Tenor solo, Recitative, And God Created Man, and air, In 

" a ite ative Warts GEpeeath enc ccccccccescesesecencssocescess Haydn 
spectacle, with the 100 candles on the altar, the procession Ms. Fine! 
of acolytes and priests, the brilliant blaze of electric lights, Organ, Pastoral-Sonate, op. 88......+.++seeeececeeeeceesees Rheinberger 
as one group after another was turned on, the deep- Pastoral. Intermezzo. Fugue. 
' 1 Miss Coolidge. 

.d organ, so worthily handled during this—indeed, I fi ; 
— : ~ oo . 2 S Tenor solo, Where’er You Walk..........cccsccceseccecceceves . Handel 
felt as if I had been in another world on emerging. Mr. Finel. 

The organ numbers were all of great difficulty to any- Organ— 
one but to Dethier, who played with everything, and the Scherzo im C mimor (mew).....cccccccccsovcccccccscccccccess Quef 

¢ a ~ - onlin? Theme Varie, Nous Consacrons Tout a M arie (new)....... Marty 
choir, with the added four voices of St. Ignatius Loyola's, Pesenta te G....cccccs-.0. echidna ac eo tn “Dubois 


quite covered themselves with glory, singing with breadth 
and effectiveness. 

Congratulations to Organist Gaston 
thanks to Father John B. Young, S. J., 


interesting program annotation. 


Miss Coolidge, who played two important organ num- 
bers, is a pupil of Mr. and Mr. Finel is a tenor 


from the West, who is said to sing very well. I had other 


and 
and 


M. Dethier, 


for the lucid Andrews, 


duties and could not attend. The next recital occurs to- 
Gao day, Wednesday, same time and place, with the new basso 
The last Clef Club dinner and meeting, held at the Lor- of the R. C. Cathedral, Percy Hemus, soloist; Alfred Will 


ard, organ pupil, also playing. 
®A® 

The second Powers-Alexander evening musicale will be 
Hall on Tuesday evening, December 4 
next. These musicales are delightful affairs and 
serve to introduce to a critical assemblage the advanced pu- 
pils of both Mrs. Alexander and Mr Mrs lex- 
ander’s brightest pupils will play at the coming function, 


and Forty-fifth street, proved one of 


perhaps the best, Secretary Tubbs says, 


raine, Fifth avenue 
the best ever held- 
and he ought to know. 

At this meeting some new members were elected, as fol- 
Reginald Barrett, Wm. C. Lee, F. W. Riesberg, 
Stivers and B. C. Unseld. Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
of Union Seminary was the special guest of the 
“Some Old-Fashioned Doubts About 
The 


given in Carnegie 


lows: 
Elmer L 

bert Hall, 
evening, speaking on 
New-Fashioned Choirs.” 


always 


Powers 


point the reverend gentle- 


man made in the course of his talk, though interspersed and Mr Powers tells me that Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth we 
with many a mot and witty story, was that choir music liams, Miss Genevieve Brady, Miss Mary Welling, Miss 
should have the trinity of reality, simplicity, sacredness, Daisy Palmiter (soprano), Miss Martha Stark (contralto), 
else it is not worshipful. He told many a story of vul- Geo. Seymour Lenox, Alexander Howell (tenors) and W. 
garity in the choir loft, both in the singing and at the N. Searles, Jr. (basso), en oe So I am looking for 

ward to the event with impatience, knowing that such a 


organ, of blasphemous singers whom he had unwillingly 
overheard, of eighteen-minute Te Deums, followed by 
twelve-minute Offertories, of organists who always played 
“Well, here I am; watch me,” 


program insures a musical treat. 
A © 


Madame Totten’s concert of a fortnight ago, at Totten- 


© 


as if they wanted to say, 


and also of careless preachers. In the course ofthe talk he yille, S. I., was a successful affair, she wrote me. and this 
alluded with much appreciation to R. Huntington Wood- js further confirmed by the following press excerpt: 

man, who was in charge of the music at his church, and There was a large audience at the Knights of Pythias Hall, Tot 
later someone said that if all organists had such a minister temville, on Thursday evening to greet Mme. Abbie Totten, the 
as Dr. Hall vitally interested in the music, then there a ae bs energy Rapper ~ — 


There is a probability of the 
THE Music AL 


would be more Woodmans 
talk being published, in 


place should be pleased to see that one of their number has made 


which event such a complete success in the musical field. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CouRIER may be depended on to make it further known in 
To give a hint even of its practical, many 
sided application is impossible in brief space—enough that 
all organists and singers present found food for thought; 
straightfor- 


who has 


A. Russell, and from all one heard experiences interesting 
and 


Russell, 


Hall will, at the next meeting, be elected—the first time in 
the 
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Totten excellent and her selections were 
charmingly rendered, 
added charm to 
was a musical treat, 


Perth Amboy 


Madame was in voice, 


while the soloist’s pleasing appearance gave 


an her songs 


and people from Westfield, the 


present 


The concert 
North Shore were 
A © 

William Edward Mulligan’s third organ recital at the 
Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church, Forty-eighth street, 
found gathered a still larger assemblage of interested lis- 
the fame of the organ and the player being the 

It is a beautiful new instrument, with all manner 
the mechanism alone is 


and 


© 


1 


teners, 
magnet. 
of modern improvements—indeed, 
enough to appal the ordinary organist. 

This, however, Mulligan is not 
control of the 
any one thing is lacking it is detail finish 

His numbers the Dubois “Messe de 
Mariage,” Salomé Offertory, op. 8, and the big Bach Toc- 
D, and his playing of all these was worth going 
miles to hear. Miss Miller and Max Karger assisted. 

The fourth and last organ recital occurs Friday, Decem- 


4:30 p 


His 
lf 


is exactly what 
the instrument is masterly. 


technic of 


principal were 


cata in 


ber 7, m. 
©®A® 

S. Froehlich’s violin pupils are known as a credit to 
themselves and their teacher. Notably this the case 
Miss Henry, who has studied faithfully 
years, and has been mentioned in these columns as a girl 
She played at a concert at Common- 
November 16, these violin 
Hauser; “Reverie,” 


is 
with for some 
of grit and talent 
Hall, East 


“Rhapsodie 


wealth Orange, 


solos: Hongroise,” 


Vieuxtemps, well known as being difficult things, and one 
she did them extremely well. 


A © 
Yonkers 


who was there says 
@® 


Professor Mayerhofe r’s lecture-recitals at his 


studio are attracting attention, the appended giving an 
idea of their plan: 

‘The first of a series of lecture-recitals was given on 
Saturday evening at Edward Mayerhofer’s piano studios, 
15 North Broadway. There was a goodly number of 
student listeners, and the lecture was pleasing and in- 
structive. 

‘Assisted by Miss Florence Huntington, piano; Paul 
Hamburger, violin, and Miss Ada Cutting, analytical 
reading, Mr. Mayerhofer gave an interesting description 


for the purpose of giving a basis for students playing 
these masterpieces with greater and more intelligent ex- 
pression,” 

®A ® 

William R. Squire, the tenor, who made such a hit at 
the Troy Vocal Society concert recently, and is the solo 
tenor at the Church of the Divine Paternity, will on the 

ming Sabbath evening sing by special request a Swiss 
solo, in the native German, the music and talk of the 
evening relating to Switzerland 

GA® 

Miss Lily Ott, the soprano, is out with a handsome 
circular (how could it be otherwise with her picture on 
the front page?) announcing her readiness to enter the 
musical arena, and adding some very complimentary 
press notices. Among them is this: 

Miss Lily Ott is a handsome soprano, who sings German as well 
as English. She sang “Still Wie Die Nacht,” by Carl Bohm, and 
was prevailed upon to sing an encore after her second number 
Lancaster Press, September 1, 1900 

@Aae 

Miss Bisbee sends invitations to her monthly musical 
evenings, in which advanced pupils will participate, to 
occur on Friday evenings, December 7, January 4, Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 7, at her Carnegie Hall studio 

GA©® 

Miss Elsie A. C. Vandervoort, alto, has resumed sing- 
ing at Rutgers Presbyterian Church and the synagogue. 
She is is a young artist of f promise F. | W. RIESBERG. 
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CINCINNATI, November 24, 1900. 


HE performance of the Marien String Quartet, 


with Romeo Gorno at the piano, in the first 

of their chamber concerts in the Odéon on 

Thursday evening, November 22, was artistic 

in many respects. I shall give a review in detail in my 

next letter. 

®©®A® 

The students of the School of Expression of the College 

of Music will give their third invitation recital in the 

Odéon on December 8. These recitals are to be given 
each month by this department. 


®A©® 
The first concert of the College Chorus and Orchestra 
will be given in the Odéon on December 20. 


©A® 


Dr. Wade Thrasher closed his series of lectures on the 
voice on Saturday afternoon at the College of Music. Both 
Mr. Sterling and the doctor are to be congratulated. 


©®AaA® 


“The Music of the Early Christian Church” is the sub- 
ject for Mr. Gantvoort’s lecture on the History of Music 
for Monday afternoon. The series embodies twenty 
lectures. 


©AaA® 


The November issue of the College Courier is inter- 
esting, not only to college students, but to musicians in 
general. 

©®A® 


The second of the students’ recitals of the College of 
Music at the Lyceum this afternoon offered the following 
program: 

Piano, Allegro from Concerto in C mimnor.........cccccecceces Mozart 
(Cadenza by Hummel.) 
Clarence Adler. 
Orchestral part on second piano. 
Recitation, The Soul of the Violin............... Margaret M. Merrill 
Mabel Brownell. 





Voice— 
I Se ainteicuthiavddsbinididentidledeieiai termine Sieber 
DE BN Brsviccncteteskeriudusndsushenceschdasatncwecsten Chaminade 
PR WOE: DMI oiisies casks cnsnccntaccdbidandccunbidieceted Grieg 
Milton Plaut. 
PGR, SOM. sncccndectapdondediusnnesandévaaddesceiavanaass Field 


Stella Coon, 
GCegem, Geomd Cheater Ge FP iii ccececcocccccscccsecicccccs Guilmant 
Alma Roberta Sterling. 

An ensemble evening by Miss Frances Shuford, pianist, 
and LeRoy McMakin, of the Conservatory of 
Music on Thursday evening, November 22, was 
an event of unusual! interest. The three sonatas for piano 
and violin by Edvard Grieg were played in a rounded 
and finished style which reflected honor upon these young 
Miss Shuford was formerly a pupil of Theo- 
continued her studies under Karl 

_Mr. McMakin was a pupil of Mr. 


violinist, 
faculty, 


performers. 
dor Bohlmann, 
Klindworth in Berlin. 


and 





Tirindelli. He is earnest and intelligent in his work. The 
program was as follows: 

Sonata, op. 8, F major. 

Sonata, op. 13, G major. 

Sonata, op. 45, C minor. 

The genuine Grieg spirit breathed through the move- 
ments of the first sonata—the peculiarity. of rhythm was 
well marked and the contrasts were well accentuated. The 
individuality of the sonata was well grasped and the en- 
semble showed careful preparation and study. The first 
movement of the second sonata (G major) was a gem in 
sympathetic expression. 

OA ® 

Guilmant’s Messe Solennelle, No. 3, edited by Prof. Wm 
H. Reussenzehn, was given at St. Peter’s Cathedral last 
Sunday in honor of St. Cecilia, patron saint of music. 
Among the musical numbers at the vesper service were 
Kaim’s “Magnificat,” Buck’s “Salve Regina,” Rosewig’s 
“O Salutaris,” Giorza’s “Ave Maria” and Schubert's 
“Tantum Ergo.” 

®©®A® 

A military concert band department has been added to 
the Auditorium School of Music. It is under the super- 
vision of Herman Bellstedt, Jr., the distinguished concert 
band director and famous cornet soloist. It presents an 
opportunity for bandsmen to acquire the drill and style 
necessary to perfect ensemble playing. The extensive li- 
brary of Mr. Bellstedt will be at the disposal of this de- 
partment. The course of study includes both class and 
private instruction, and there will be full band rehearsals. 


©@A® 


Charlotte Maconda, soprano, will be the soloist at the 
Orpheus Club concert, December 6. Maconda is a great 
favorite in this city. She has not only the voice but a 
charming personality. 

©®AaA® 

Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, gave a delightful musical at 
Mr. and Mrs. McCurdy’s, Wyoming, on November 23. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Bennett, soprano, and Signor 
Romeo Gorno, pianist, in the following program: 








TRGRUIES ccccccvequececveccececccnocosospessonsoviosebbosbpoonntinens 
TS BiG Ricscccsocscs 

Air on G string 

Tip Ba Faas cccceccscvccevesenncceossontageoegatohing MacDowell 
We Be adv eccccenansscoccocesscqedesnceesacéonsapenesed Schubert 
Sing, Smile, Slumber.. ..-Gounod 
Spring Somg...cccccccccccccscccccccccccsccceccscssccsossvcesooces Becker 
WEES ~ ddcvctncccccceserescccncconnseccesesecs Rubinstein 
Bp BR. cncccccsnensoecncevrecsocovcconqeeesen sss casseoenaeeuen Tosti 
For All Eternity (violin obligato).........ssccceecsseeees Mascheroni 


®O®A® 
Louis Schwebel, who studied for two years under De 
Pachmann, and who is one of the esteemed members of 
the piano faculty of the Conservatory of Music, will give a 
recital on Wednesday evening, December 5, in the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall. He will be assisted by Romeo Frick, bari- 
tone, who, besides a group of songs, will be heard in a 
new song composed by Mr. Tirindelli and dedicated to 
him. 
©®AaA® 
The Interstate Grand Concert Company gave a delight- 
ful concert on the evening of November 19 at Norwood. 
The following program was rendered: 


Trio, Allegro, Andante, Scherz0..........sccccccccscccssccccccs WeBer 
Miss Maguire, Mr. Holstein, Mr. 
Song, Cavatine from Queen of Sheba, More Regal in His Low 


MENG ccccccccesccncsccccespevepsenpsoceeswcodnesestecséend Gounod 
Miss Tudor. 

Violin solo, Ballad et Polonaise..........sseeeccecseeeeees Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Holstein. 

Reading, The Littlest Girl............--seeeee Richard Harding Davis 
Miss Adams. 

Piano solo, Impromptu, Op. 28.......+.sceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees Reinhold 


Miss Maguire. 


Trio— 
Te i cienvanerdie dd sadbarksdSdseasksndcsdc codecs te ari 
Dance of Anitra 
Miss Maguire, Mr. Holstein, Mr. Buschle. 








Song— 
EF Cad cde decddsedescceteksdbececéetineccesos Goring Thomas 
REE Gheldietitisnidbdvonenstibestonrvesketicesecedens Randegger 
Miss Tudor. 
"Cello solo, Murmuring Breezes (Spanische Tanze)........... Popper 
Mr. Buschle. 
Reading— 
The Maid and the Weathercock.............-csseceeeee Longfellow 
Selected. 
Miss Adams. 
Finale— 
Miss Tudor, Miss Maguire, Mr. Holstein, Mr. Buschle. 


Members of the company are the following: Miss Bessie 


Tudor, soprano; Alois C. Buschle. ’cellist; Miss Cora 
Rand Maguire, pianist; Charles Holstein, violinist, and 
Miss Emelie Ehret Adams, reader. J. A Homan. 





Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 


Second Presentation in New York by the Oratorio 
Society. 

EADERS of Tue Musicat Courier will recol- 
lect the scholarly review of the first New 
York performance of the Bach Mass in B 
minor published in this paper last spring. 

The first presentation of this beautiful work in the United 

States, however, was at Bethlehem, Pa., last March, or, 

to be exact, March 27. A week later, April 5, the New 

York Oratorio Society presented the work for the first 

time in New York. Last Saturday evening, at Carnegie 

Hall a sympathetic audience listened with due reverence 

to the second metropolitan presentation by the Oratorio 

Society. The quartet heard last spring at Carnegie Hall 

included Joseph S. Baernstein, Sara Anderson, Nicholas 

Douty and G. M. Stein. 

Last Saturday evening Mrs. Hissem de Moss was the 
soprano and Ellison Van Hoose the tenor. The 
and contralto were the same singers heard at the spring 
concert. 

As this master work was fully reviewed in Tue Musicat 
Courier last April, all the comment required here on the 
performance last Saturday evening relates to the singing 
of the society, the soloists and the playing of the orches- 
tra. The latter was handled in a most bungling fashion. 
Several times it was “at war’ with the organ, and the 
tone generally was rough and uneven. Strange to 
the best work was done by the oboi, and as the score calls 
for five of these dulcet instruments a few excellent effects 
were produced. A number of the choruses were well sung, 
particularly the “Credo” and the “Sanctus,” but there were 
moments when the uncertainty of the chorus made it 
plain that many more rehearsals are necessary before New 
York can hope for a smooth performance. Another de- 
fect of the choral singing was its lack of devotional feeling. 

Mrs. De Moss, who was heard for the first time at Car- 
negie Hall, possesses an agreeably light soprano voice, 
and she sings with intelligence and taste. The quality 
of her voice may be better suited to the recital room than 
to oratorio, although in justice to her it must be stated 
that she sang the Bach music with an apparent appreci- 
ation of its import, and thus her début may be recorded 
as a success. Baernstein’s beautiful, flawless basso, and 
his dignified and reposeful presence, made a picture de- 
lightful both to the eye and ear. A remarkable voice has 
this young artist. When he sings oratorio his voice ap- 
pears to have just the oratorio genre. When he attempts 
opera, he gets just the right dramatic color into his voice, 
and his Lieder singing is quite as acceptable as his work 
in either oratorio or . The four last numbers of 
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the Mass were omitted last Saturday night, and therefore 
very little was required of the tenor, but in the singing in 
the one duet with the soprano, Mr. Van Hoose proved 
himself an artist sincere and musicianly. 

The Oratorio Society will present “The Messiah” at the 
Christmas concert, and a presentation of Dvorak’s “Re- 
quiem” is promised for the spring. 


First Carri Concert. 


HE first of the series of chamber music con- 
certs given by Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, 
last Thursday evening at Knabe Hall, at- 
tracted a large audience, among whom were 

The following inter- 

esting program was performed in an admirable manner: 


many pupils of the Messrs. Carri. 


Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello, A 


Bho wcesocencevcccensaveseséesevetbbosevebecesiveséon4 Carri 
Hermann Carri, Carl Schoner, Ferdinand Carri, David Paster 


minor, Op. 


nack and Arthur Severn 
movement), E 


ctpsbadeessessdeuees Vieuxtemps 


Grand Concerto, for violin (first major, 


op BO. ccccccosess 
Adagio, from the Serenade, op. 8, for violin, viola and violon- 
cello ne ‘ . Beethoven 
Ferdinand Carri, Carl Schoner and Arthur Severn. 


Songs 
Cee Cs Oe NR ri ndktnceiserencactadeceboneses ..Carri 
ey on.) cnccnatonneeneesiveceoerssnees ..Carri 
Thou Lov’st No More..............- nde verdekedaieon . Carri 
(Transcription for violin by Ferdinand Carri.) 
Ferdinand Carri. 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and violoncello, E flat major, 


op. 16.. Beethoven 


Hermann Carri, Carl Schoner, Ferdinand Carri, Arthur Severn 

Hermann Carri’s Quintet, which has been highly spoken 
of by THe Musica Courter, was played well. 

The Vieuxtemps Concerto, with its pages of octaves, in- 
tricate double stopping and chords, down and up bow stac- 
cato work, and the for violin of Hermann 
Carri’s songs was performed by Ferdinand Carri, the so- 


The audi- 


transcription 


loist of the evening, in his usual masterly style. 
dience was quite enthusiastic, and recalled Mr. Carri four 
The concert 

Beethoven 


times after the performance of the Concerto. 
closed with an excellent performance of the 


Quartet for piano and strings 


Hattie Scholder. 


ATTIE SCHOLDER, the child pianist, who is under 
the management of Charles L. Young, will make her 
début at Mendelssohn Hall Friday evening. December 14, 
with an orchestra of forty pieces, Arthur Mees conductor. 
So much has been said recently concerning the public tak- 
ing an interest in American productions, this will give all 
an opportunity of giving their substantial support to a very 
worthy genius. 

Little Hattie has at her command from fifty to fifty-five 
solos and three concertos. She is a protégé of Samuel Ep- 
pinger. It is the intention to send this child artist on a 
tour for a short time to gain sufficient funds for her future 


education. 





William H. Sherwood. 


ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, the celebrated pianist, is 
giving a number of concerts in Western cities, his 

time being fully occupied. Mr. Sherwood does not run in 
the usual routine—he steps out of its bounds into broad 
fields. For example, we notice that at one of the perform- 
ances there is a Felix Draeseke Sonata; in another, there 
are compositions by Whiting, Seeboeck and MacDowell; 
in.another, there is the Allegretto in Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, arranged for the piano by Liszt. Then there 
are a number of compositions by Templeton Strong, Bol- 
zoni, &c. Of course, Mr. Sherwood plays the standard 
classical repertory in addition to all these things, but it is 
a good sign to see this progressive movement and this evi- 
dence of eclecticism in. music. 





Adele Lacis Baldwin, 


Alto of “‘ The Quartet.” 


RS. BALDWIN is not only a fine musician, 
gifted with a beautiful pure contralto voice 
of sympathetic quality, of even tone, used 
in a most artistic manner, but is a very 
handsome woman, with a most charming 
which makes her a great favorite both in musical and so- 
cial circles. 

After studying with Errani and Belari in New York, she 
went abroad and studied with Randegger and Henschel in 
London, Mme. de la Grange and Prof. Leon Jancey in 
Paris, and Francesco Lamperti in Milan, where she was a 
resident pupil. Speaking French, German and English flu- 
ently, she is enabled to interpret her songs correctly. Her 
She has sung with the leading oratorio 





disposition, 


diction is perfect. 











ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 


and musical societies, including the New York Oratorio So- 


ciety; Handel and Haydn, Boston; Choral Society, St. 
Louis; Binghamton (N. Y.) Choral Society; Brantford 
(Ont.) Musical Society; Harlem (New York) Philhar- 


monic; Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Musical Society; Baltimore 
Oratorio Society; New Brunswick (N. J.) Choral Society; 
Schubert Vocal Society, Newark, N. J.; Mendelssohn 
Union, Orange, N. J.; Troy (N. Y.) Choral Club; Wilkes 
barre (Pa.) Oratorio Society, and in the “Persian Garden,’ 
and in concerts and musicals all the 
Mrs. Baldwin has the rare gift of being able to impart her 
knowledge to others, and is most successful as a teacher, a 
positions in New 
of the most 


’ 


in leading cities 


number of her pupils holding solo 
York churches. She is the 
prominent uptown churches and synagogues. 

She is a Boston favorite, having sung there with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in “The Messiah,” “The Re- 
demption,” “Elijah,” with Williams and Davies at the Zer- 
rahn testimonial, and is engaged for a song recital at As- 
sociation Hall in March. This season she has sung at Glen 
Ridge, Montclair, Greenwich, Conn.; December 4 at 
Knabe Hall, December 14 at Garden City, and at any num- 
ber of private musicals. 

Having in her repertory all the classic and modern ora 
torios, she sings them all, and the alto role in “Swan and 
Skylark,” “Stabat Mater,” “Samson and Delila,” and other 
works, are pretty well identified with her. 

Selecting a few only of the many press notices available, 


soloist in one 


they will show the popularity of this charming woman and 


singer: 
Boston Notices, 
Mrs. Baldwin has a rich, full contralto voice of unusual range 
and power. She occupies a leading position among the contraltos 


in New York, and has few equals in oratorio, church and concert 
singing, and the musical people had a rare treat in hearing this 
gifted lady.—Boston Commercial 

Mrs. Baldwin, of New York, was the contralto, singing her small 


share with appropriate feeling in tones interesting, sweet and round 


the good reports of her regular 


of the fine 


She came a stranger, with only 
work at home and of her special engagement in some 


Waldorf-Astoria c 
to such 


made her way at once 
her 


neerts and operas. But she 


critical and personal acceptance as would welcome 


warmly hereafter.—Boston Courier 


New York Notices. 


much to the 
interpre- 


New York added 


program by her inte 
New York Sun 


Mrs. Baldwin 


lligence 


Lyceum, 
of the 


tation of two songs by 


Carnegie 
enjoyment and artistic 
Brahms 


Mrs. Baldwin has a rich, sympathetic voice, and her enunciation 
is perfect, every word being distinctly heard.—Mail and Express, 
New York. 

Entertainment in Aid of the Little Mother Society.—While all 
acquitted themselves very creditably, special mention should be 
made of Mrs. Baldwin, whose stage presence and conception of 
her part were a great surprise to her friends. Her acting and fer 
finished singing entitled her to rank with the best of professionals 
She was heard to great advantage in her solo, “Only for One.” 
She has a beautiful, pure contralto voice and her enunciation is 
perfect Home Journal, New York 

Ruth Bush. 
A NOTHER pupil of E. Presson Miller whose work is 
attracting much attention is Miss Ruth Bush, a 


Her 
voice is a soprano of lovely quality and wide range, and she 
Her study 


young and beautiful society girl from Mobile, Ala 


possesses true artistic feeling and temperament. 


has been done entirely with Mr. Miller, and her voice is 
admirably placed, and if she cared to sing professionally 
she could hardly fail to win success. Her ability as a pianist 


has been of much assistance to her in her voice work. At 


a recent musicale at the studio of Mr. Miller she sang 
three of his songs, and Von Fielitz’s “Schon Gretlein,” in 
a manner which aroused the audience to enthusiasm. She 


also sang at East Orange on November 13 with great suc- 


cess. Her numbers were: 

The Reason Why Miller 
’Tis Love . ..Miller 
The Bluebell and Bumble Bee................e+: Miller 
Autumn Weil 
Spring Song... Weil 


With violin obligato 

Miss Bush's presence counts for much; people 
always ask, “Who is she?” Her 
Miss Bush, with her sister, who 


lovely 
talent and radiant per 
sonality are rare indeed 


is an artist, returns shortly to her home in Mobile. 


Mary E. Billings Sings. 
ISS BILLINGS is fast making a name for herself 
She in New 
Haven the solo soprano part of Williams’ “Harvest Song 


wherever she sings recently sang 


of Praise,” done for the first time November 18. Here 
are a couple of press notices from local papers: 
Miss Billings’ interpretation of the part was without 


fault. 


“How Sang the Birds in Those Sweet, Springtime Days,” is most 


long-sustained notes beautiful, 
Miss Bi 
much style and with a thorough knowledge of her 
Another paper says: 
Miss Billings has a particularly pure and sympathetic voice, which 


Her “How 


wonderful deli 


difficult, yet the singer’s high, were 


pure and joyous, with exquisite shading ings sings with 


work, 


solo, 


purity of 


she uses most artistically and effectively second 


Sang the Birds,” was marked with tone, 
cate shading and great refinement. 

Miss Billings is only one of the many singers Miss 
Marie Seymour Bissell has brought out 

A singer who has made some very successful appear- 
ances is Miss Sarah King Peck, who has excellent engage- 
In her case a fine soprano 


must com- 


ments for the next two months 
voice united with true 
mand success. 


musical temperament 














The Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a pertect system of training for students 
and teachers. 








Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 


H. W. GREENE, Director of the Vocal Department. 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralte 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 


Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New Eagiand States. 
Nev. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southcera States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 





Tour now booking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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Music in Florence. 


The Colossus of Florence. 


Enrico Toselli. 


ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICE, 
5 Via Rondinelli, t 
FLORENCE, Italy, November 10, 1900. 
HIS afternoon I visited Enrico Toselli, the young 
Florentine pianist, who goes to the United States 
in January for an artistic tour, with the express 
object of stealing upon him in his study hours 
and to get an idea of how far he was prepared 
for the tour de force he is designed to accom- 
plish before American audiences ere long. Toselli 
alone, fortunately for my purpose, and, making the excuse 
of but a casual visit, I prayed him to continue his studies 
as though I were not present. Instead, with the earnest 
enthusiasm which is one of his many bright characteristics, 
he would have me judge of some portions of the repertory 
he is to present, for, he said, “You know you are an 
American, and if my playing pleases you I will be encour- 
aged to believe that it will please the rest of your country- 


was 


men 
For an hour and a half I sat listening to him, and when 
I had exhausted the small store of admirative adjectives 
numbered in my vocabulary | was glad to relapse int: 
state of concentrated admixture of wonder and delight. 
Toselli is a colossus; all of his performances prove it. 
While but a lad little past seventeen years of age, he pos- 
sesses nevertheless the technical security and interpreta 
tive intuition of matured manhood. He is simply monu 
mental in the vigor and vivacity of execution, difficulties 
not seeming to exist to him even in the most arduous 
compositions. Fragments of the Martucci Concerto, of 
that of Saint-Saens, also that of Grieg, flowed as readily, 
as truly and as brilliantly, as though embodying the most 
facile technical problems. A Gavotta by Martucci, the 
Nocturne of Chopin, and the Fugue and Toccata by Bach 
(Carl Tausig), were interpreted by Toselli with a mastery 
His tone volume is extraor- 
of his touch and 


and finish truly enthralling. 
dinary, while the zsthetic refinement 
the nicety and delicacy of his phrasing and rhythm are 
the height of artistic excellence. 

Toselli is a lad not yet eighteen years of age; handsome, 
courteous, refined and sympathetic in demeanor; a good 
linguist, and an interesting personality. 

He is to play a Knabe piano, which is a very potent fact 
in his favor, and I predict that his first appearance in 
America will be one of the events of the season. He is au 
extraordinarily great pianist and worthy of the apprecia- 
tion of the American public. 


A Baltimore Girl. 


Miss Carrie Myers, who has adopted the professional 
name of Carita Moreno, was in Florence last week arrang- 
ing for her début in opera, which is now imminent. 
Rarely have I had the opportunity of eulogizing 
American singers in Italy, but in this case I can conscien- 
tiously indulge my desires in this respect to the uttermost. 
I had the pleasure of arranging an audience for Miss 
Moreno at the Teatro Pagliano, in order that she might 
be heard by several agents and impresarii. Having been 
but eighteen months in Italy, I was rather in doubt when 
she pronounced herself prepared to enter the career, but 
her assertion was amply justified by the result. She sang 
first the aria from “Aida,” followed by the aria from “La 
Giaconda,” also the air from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” dis- 
playing a wealth of voice and such evident arti§tic quali- 


ties that I and even the Italian theatrical men were 
moved to enthusiasm. She possesses all of the elements 
of the great artists, and if her career is judiciously pre- 
pared and followed she will attain the highest honors of 
artistic fame in a very short time. As she is to make her 
début at a very early date, I will reserve further mention 
until then, 


The (Past) Summer School. 


For several years past a certain Francis Walker has 
brought a class of American vocal students for a course 
of several weeks’ study with a Florentine master of sing- 
ing. These perennial visits have been the source of much 
dissatisfaction to the students, and many complaints have 
been made for many reasons. This past summer seems 
to have been productive of more discontent than usual, as 
is witnessed by the following clipping from a San Fran- 
cisco daily: 

Stories have floated across the water from Italy that the members 
of the Madame Johnstone-Bishop party have not realized their rosy 
dreams about studying music under old and noted masters amid 
Italian surroundings. Rumors verified by letter from members 
of the party show that the society maids and matrons and four men 
who accompanied Madame Bishop to Europe are disgusted. They 
say they have been “worked” and have not received what they ex- 
pected for the thousands of dollars which they paid out. It is even 
said they have not had enough of proper kind of food, and that, 
although they have never known stinting before, these delicately 
reared members of Los Angeles families have had their choice be- 
tween going hungry or eating macaroni and greens washed down 
with bad water. 

According to letters received from members of the party, almost 
immediately after their arrival in Florence Madame Bishop deserted 
them and went to Paris. Before the end of the first week it was 
declared Walker was not Frederick Walker, the great London ora- 
torio leader, but Francis Walker, about whom nobody seemed to 
have heard. Members of the party appealed to the American consui 
at Florence, but he assured them there was no redress, except in 
the American courts, and advised that they try to bluff Walker 
into refunding the money. This scheme was partially, successful, 
and with the funds thus obtained several members of the party are 
now on the way home. 

Adolph Betti, a young Tuscan violinist, who in 1804 
obtained the first prize, with distinction, at the Liege Con- 
servatory, afterward in 1896 obtaining “la medaille en ver- 
meil avec distinction” in public competition, is a pupil of 
César Thomson. 

Betti obtained a triumph lately in a charity concert given 
at Leghorn, in which also participated Gemma Tellincioni 
and Mario Ancona. 

The Express, of Liege, describes the style of Betti as 
follows: “He has above all charm. His play is almost 
feminine; he creates a tone which moves, of penetrating 
tenderness, but without affectation. From that defect he 
guarded himself by the judicious choice of a piece cold 
and fluid in character—the Concerto of Goldmark. And 
the reaction of this talent, insinuating and meridional, on 
that frigid work produced a result of the most happy 
complexity. Technic discreet and most perfect; the bow- 
ing singularly precise and clear, without imperfections 
But the seduction of his play, of his tone, is notable; these 
particularities curiously recall the regretted Ragghianti, 
from whom M. Betti received, it seems, counsel before the 
course of perfectionment with M. Thomson (July 19, 
1896).” 

Since the above date Betti has played in concert nearly 
exclusively in Austria and Germany, and is now one of 
the leading Italian artists. He has but now left Florence 
for an extended tour in Northern Europe. 

Regina Pacini, coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
for rappresentazioni straordinari at the Liceo, Barcelona. 

Mario Ancona, the baritone, who has sung much with 
the Grau company in America and England, lives with 
his family in Florence. He is, without doubt, one of the 
most accomplished artists in existence, and I cannot im- 
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agine the reason for the severance of his relations with 
the Grau company. For several years Ancona has been 
connected with the Grau aggregation; in fact, he gained 
his artistic perfection and status with Grau, and therefore 
it seems strange that now, just at the moment that An- 
cona has reached the height of artistic perfection and 
maturity, Grau should allow him to leave his organi- 
zation. It is probable, of course, that the rupture was 
caused by a difference on finances, but remuneration in 
the case of so excellent an artist as Ancona should not be 
a difficulty. I have heard Ancona several times recently, 
and it seems difficult to believe that one could sing more 
artistically. 

Ferdinando De Lucia, the tenor, well known to Covent 
Garden audiences, is a member of the syndicate which 
has acquired the lease of the Teatro San Carlo, of Na- 
ples, for five years. 

Leoncavallo has been commissioned by Gallo, Minister 
of Instruction, to compose a Messa di Requiem in mem- 
ory of the late King Humbert, to be performed on the 
aniversary of the king’s death at the Pantheon, Rome. 

Gobatti, composer of “I Goti,” an opera which attained 
much success a number of years back, and which was re- 
vived two years ago in Bologna, has finished an opera in 

It is entitled “Masias,” 
It will be produced in the 


three acts, prelude and epilogue. 
adapted from a Spanish poem. 
coming carnival season, 

Although Maestro Verdi is called the “Cigno di Bus- 
seto,” he was, nevertheless, born at Roncole, a village a 
few miles distant from Busseto, where he resides the greater 
part of the year. He was born October 10, 1813 

“Louise,” the successful opera of the French composer 
Charpentier, will be given in several theatres in Italy the 
coming season. 

The Reale, of Madrid, presents the following excellent 
program for the approaching “Huguenots,” 
“Africana,” “Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Barbiere,” “Werther,” 
“Meistersingers,” “Lohengrin,” “Walkyria,” “Rhinegold” 
and “Siegfried.” 

Enrico Toselli, the young Florentine pianist, is engaged 
for two concerts with the orchestra directed by M. Jehin 
at Monte Carlo. The following are the programs: 


FIRST CONCERT. 


season: 


Second Concerto, op. 22, with orchestra...............0++- Saint-Saéns 

en, Ot TA TG: Bhacenssdenacdwtetesnsosesececeses ...»Martucci 

ey Gh EA WON Gi ccddedetwescerenesoveses ..-Chopin 
SECOND CONCERT 

a, Gm WE, SII ac cchasammiecccdcccsepccocccsecs Grieg 





Fileuse 
Tarantella 


eiaitednaevitdlniantenian qidbetipaietenenssteneeeel 

Enrico Bossi, organist, composer and pianist, ocupying 
the directorship of the Liceo Musicala Benedetto Mar- 
cello, in Venice, has lately made an enthusiastic success 
as an organist and composer with the Musikverein of Inns- 
bruck. Bossi was judged by the Innsbruck critics to be 
one of the greatest and most forceful organists and com- 


posers of the present day. The program follows: 


Se Sl Gr ME adc cnccdscccopeadinetadesourtoenteedonien Brahms 
Organ— 
ih 20 ED Gi vetsnecscnsecdcuacathanacetebtcanccobccssete Bach 
RIMINI 0c tndintiunth daancibiekembnrespeimndamenpeabin Enrico Bossi 
EY CE on clivcicdendetondnnraidsdsbeetssectentuae Enrico Bossi 
Concerto for organ, string orchestra, &c............... ..Enrico Bossi 
Prebedie Ge Wiese isi cc ccesctsccccvesecsecvcccccs bees Wagner 
Jos. Situ. 





Jeannette Durno. 


The pianist, Miss Jeannette Durno, has been very busy 
in the West, playing at Battle Creek, Mich., on November 
13; at Bay City, Mich., on November 15, and on November 
16 at Lapeer, Mich. 


THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 
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THUEL BURNHAM. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Trees soa; Steinway Hall, New York, 


0 ist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brookiyn. 











Earl Gulick and Gov. Roosevelt. | 


Former Sings and Taiks Athletics; Latter Listens 
and Talks Rough Riders. 


ARL GULICK, the American Nightingale, 
sang a number of selections at the State 
reception at the executive mansion, Al- 
bany, yesterday afternoon and evening, and 

later privately for Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt and the 

receiving party. He sang “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 

Halls,” by the special request of Mrs. Roosevelt, and just 

before he left sang “Home, Sweet Home” for 

ernor. After Earl had finished singing, as he was the only 
soloist, he had a long talk about things which interested 
both of them. Earl has 3% inches chest expansion, which 
is remarkable for a boy, and would be counted excellent 
for a man. The Governor listened with considerable in- 
terest to his accounts of his athletic progress and retali- 
ated by talking Rough Rider, much to the delight of Earl. 

Mrs. Gulick and Earl leave on Sunday for Ottawa, where 

Earl on Monday, at 4, sings at the Government House at 

the special invitation of Lord and Lady Minto, who were 

so delighted with Earl’s marvelous gift in Montreal the 
early part of this month at Lord Strathcona’s reception.” — 

Brooklyn Daily Times, November 22, 1900. 








the Gov- 





“That Gulick Boy Made Great Hit.—The song recital 
given in the St. Cecilia last evening by Earl Gulick, of New 
York, assisted by Miss Alice Edwina Uhl, was an unpre- 
The great auditorium 
was filled to overflowing with an audience most enthusiastic 


cedented success in every sense. 
and liberal with applause, which, however, was earned by 
the wonderful voice and marvelous singing of the lad who 
“The American Nightingale.” The 
boy was accompanied by Professor Weklenstein, of this 
city. In the last number, Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” F. 
A. Wurzburg gave a violin obligato and in one response 
only to Earl’s several recalls he gave “The Last Rose of 


” 


has been aptly called 


Summer” with touching pathos and sweetness, the boy's 
mother playing a very dainty accompaniment. The child 
sings as easily, as clearly and as spontaneously as a bird and 
is withal a very human boy with beautiful eyes and a merry 
smile, and he does not seem at all spoiled with the unstint 
Miss Uhl, who played, 
did admirably, as she always does, playing with a really 
masterly skill, which brought her several recalls also.”— 
The Democrat, Grand Rapids, Mich., November. 


ed praise he everywhere receives. 


“Earl Gulick, the boy soprano of New York, will be one 
of the soloists at the first Mozart Club of the season. This 
is the first time in the history of the club of twenty-three 
years that the organization has engaged a child soloist, but 
Earl’s artistic attainments have given him a high standard 
among the concert singers of the day, and he has many 
engagements with the leading musical organizations of the 
country. His voice is one of unusual beauty, nor is it 
marred with self-consciousness.”—Pittsburg Telegraph. 


“The audience which listened to Master Earl Gulick 
Thursday evening was an attentive and appreciative one 
and expressed hearty admiration for the manly little fel- 
low who entertained with his beautiful voice. Some ex- 
quisite phrasing and shading were noticeable in all his 
songs, and in the French song, “Petite Roses,” he handled 
his voice with great delicacy. His program was excellent 
in variety, and the difficult “Persian Garden” 
the end of the program showed an amount of study quite 


remarkable. R. A. Wellenstein was a most satisfactory 


solo toward 
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accompanist, as always, and Frederick A. Wurzburg, as- 
sisting delightfully with the violin obligato to the last num 
ber, Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” was one of the best things 
of the evening. Miss Alice Edwina Uhl has. been heard 
many times at the St. Cecilia and in private recitals, but 
the general public has not before had the opportunity of 
hearing her scholarly interpretations on the piano.”—The 
Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Leonore Better. 


Prima donna of the Opera in Prague, who 


will be heard next Sunday at Carnegie Hall at the German 


soprano 


Hospital Concert. 


Brounoff Public Lectures. 


the auspices of 
the Board of Education, in Mr. Brou 
noff had nothing less than sensational success. When the 


heard, and afterward 


At the one of last week, given under 


an uptown scho 


hour was up cries of “Go on!” were 


people came to him with spontaneous congratulations and 


well wishes. He played as illustrations to the lecture on 
Russian music, among other things, the Tschaikowsky 
“Barcarolle,” Rubinstein’s ““Kammanoi-Ostrow,” his own 
“March of the Exiles” from the suite, “In a Russian Vil 


lage,” and sang Nero’s aria by Rubinstein, from the grand 
opera of the same name. 

On the 14th proximo he gives the lecture 
Gamut Club, at the “Old First” Church (Wm. C 
and early in January in Washington, D. C 


before the 
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An Italian Concert and Theatrical Direction. 


J OSEPH SMITH, the American concert and theatrical 
manager, resident in Florence, Italy, intends to make 
an annual visit to London during the social season, April 


May and June, when he will place his managerial services 
at the disposition of those artists who wish to make them- 
and will also manage 


the Mr 


in London several young Italian 


selves known to the English public 
the 
Smith will 


artists of extraordinary 


interests of artists already before public 


also introduce 
merit 
Mr. Smith is at present engaged in preparing an operatic 


tour in Italy for the celebrated diva, Emma Nevada. He 
is also interesting himself with the coming tour of the 
pianist, Raoul Pugno in Italy; also for the wonderful 


Hungarian violinist, Jan Kubelik, who will shortly under 


take a recital tour through Southern France and Italy. Mr 
Smith has accepted the management of several young Ital 
ian artists, some of whom are already well known to the 
public 

Carita Moreno has intrusted her management to this 
direction. Mr. Smith claims that she is an artist of ex 
traordinary gifts. She is an American, and, according. to 
Mr. Smith, is destined to a brilliant operatic career 

As this direction is in communication with the leading 
impresari and agents in Italy, Paris, London and New 
York, it offers manifold advantages. The address is: Con 
cert and Theatrical Direction Joseph Smith, 5 Via Rondi 


nelli, Florence 


Last Percy Organ Recital. 


annual series occurred 


Marble 


columns being carried 


the seventh 


at 


The fourth recital of 


last Thursday afternoon the Collegiate Churcl 


the program as published in these 


out, with the addition of encores demanded of the fair 


singer, Mrs. Josephine Jennings Percy, the soprano soloist 


Her singing was in every way enjoyable; three French 
songs, of dainty movement and characterization, fitted het 
style perfectly, the crystalline clearness of voice, enuncia 
tion and style winning all hearers. In two German songs 
by Franz and Moir’s “Celia Sings” she displayed enuncia 
tion of most commendable clearness—indeed her German 
sounds like that of a native 

Simply charming in its daintiness and chic was her en 
core, “April Day.” Organist Percy played the opening 
“Saint Ann’s Fugue” with exceeding clearness and repose, 
the canonic Meditation by Mailly and other pieces, prin 
cipally arrangements, with much taste, closing with the 
brilliant Dubois Toccata in G, which he played in surpris 


and 


ing tempo, but clean cut effective 


Lecture at the Pennsylvania College of Music. 


At the Pennsylvania College of Music, last Monday 
evening, the annual lecture on the orchestra was given by 
the president, Miss Kate H. Chandler The subject was 
treated in an exhaustive manner. She described the or 
ganization of the orchestra, strings, wood, brass and in 
struments of percussion, and the composition of each di 
vision; how the instruments stand in a score; strings—how 
the string quintet is organized; the woodwind—its or 
ganization; the brass—its organization; instruments of 
percussion—full account of kettle drums and their func 
tions; triangles, cymbals, bells, &c.; a study of the com 
binations of the three choirs, and next she explained the 
natural subdivisions of each and their effects; character 
istics of good orchestration; solidity, breadth of tone, con 
trast and variety of color—how these are obtained; how 
to listen to an orchestra. The illustrations, especially 


those by Joseph Maynes and Master Clayton Shoemaker 


KAETHE PIECZONKA 


WALKER, 


Violoncellist. 





Solo 'Cellist Women's String 
Orchestra Society. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, etc. 
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THE SEASON’S NOVELTY! 


Ballad and Harp Recitals. 
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807 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Available February and March in Southern and Western States. 
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Gabrilowitsch Plays in Recital. 


The Poetic Pianist Achieves Great Success. 


te GABRILOWITSCH gave his first piano re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall last Monday afternoon. 


His program was this: 






Toccata and VPugee, D miserl...cccccccvcccsccccosshescose Pach-Tausig 
Sonate, D major, op. 28 (Pastorale).......ccccccssesccsesces Beethoven 
Nocturne, D flat major, OP. 27.....cccccccccccccccccccccevcscess Chopin 
Valse, A flat major, op. 34 Chopin 
Cartiavdl, Gi Direc cesdrccevtiescessocessdncs occccccccce ORUMARE 
Romance, F major, Op. 26.......cccccccccvccccccccccscsscess Rubinstein 
Gavated, TD Wie ssc ccccccccestccoscccsrssewcestoseesess Gabrilowitsch 
EJ RIOOD ocd dcckscecoscsrcconsesevgetecneséoedonetews Glinka- Balakireff 
Rhapsodie, No. 8.......ccccceeeeeeeeeeceseeeceneweerererseseeeseees Liszt 


This program, admirable as it is, did not make any ex- 
cessive demands, emotional or intellectual, upon Gabrilo- 
witsch’s powers, and the atmospheric conditions were 
not favorable; the excessive humidity and heat of the hall 
not being agreeable adjuncts to a musical performance. 
Nevertheless this gifted pianist did not allow the weather 
or an apathetic audience—apathetic at the start—to dis- 
turb hic spirit. His reading of the Tausig Transcription 
was most inspiring; the toccata being given with great 
breadth of tone and the fugue with a justness of tempo and 
a polyphonic discrimination that revealed serious, solid 
The Beethoven was full of poetic atmosphere, of 
mellow feeling. It was in the right key, as far as mood, 
though the tempi were not in accord with modern theories. 
The andante, with its pizzicato accompaniment in the bass, 
was gravely, tenderly played; but the scherzo might have 
It lacked vivacity, humor. 


training 


been more sprightly in speed. 

The two Chopin numbers were in a vein quite consonant 
with the poetic meanings of the composer. The nocturne 
was charming in color and sentiment, while the interpre- 
tation of the valse was absolutely novel. Instead of mak- 
ing it a showy salon piece, Gabrilowitsch extracted from it 
shades within shades, made it sing in every member and 
phrase, and charged it with delicacy, coquetry and grace. 
It was so unusual a presentation of this banal dance that 
the young artist must be congratulated. With the Schu- 
mann Carneval he was not invariably successful. There 
were élan, brilliancy and intimate feeling for certain num- 
bers of the cycle; but it did not seem a sustained effort— 
perhaps the pianist was enervated by the wilting heat of 
afternoon. Yet how nobly he delivered the Valse 
With what sensuous charm he informed the Chiar- 


the 
Noble! 
ina and Chopin! 

Gabrilewitsch’s touch, supple and singing, is irresis- 
tible. It is both golden and nimble. He has a true 
feeling for dynamic values, and his deft pedaling lends 
depth, fluidity and atmosphere to his rich tone. He has 
plenty of speed when he desires it, but for him technic, 
for technic’s sake, is inconceivable. Perfectly armed at all 
points for combating the most gigantic difficulties, he 


nevertheless prefers to sink himself in his music. So we 
get singularly eclectic interpretations from his fingers 


and a variety of moods. Such excerpts as the “Aveu,” 
the Valse “Allemande”—the latter taken at true German 
tempo—Paganini, and the “Marche,” were all admirably 


His own Gavot has rhythmic vigor and a 
Here some of the harmonic 
The had to be 


contrasted. 
pretty and original musette. 
combinations were very daring. Gavot 
repe ated. 

‘L’Alouette” is a brilliant bit of embroidery, requiring 
vivacious fingers. It is music of the better sort. 
With the Liszt Rhapsodie Gabrilowitsch astonished his 
over the key- 


salon 


thundered and lightened 
board, and played the Friska gay abandon. The 

da was given at an astounding tempo. Then the audi- 
ence enthusiastically demanded more, and heard a sweetly 
poetic performance of Chopin’s B minor Nocturne. It 


audience; he 
with 


of its fine blending of external beauty with sane senti- 
ment. 

Next Friday afternoon, at the second recital. Gabril- 
owitsch will present a stronger and more interesting pro- 
His success on Monday was unequivocal. 


gran. 








Recital by a Bowman Pupil. 


ISS CECILE LOUISE CASTEGNIER, a 
talented pupil of E. M. Bowman, the New 
York piano instructor, gave a very success- 
ful concert in Chamber Music Hall, Carne- 
gie Hall, on the evening of November 23. A large and 
enthusiastic audience was present, and the pianist received 
recalls and many beautiful floral tributes. 

The program proved to be varied and well chosen, com- 
prising compositions by representative musicians. Mr. 








CECILE LOUISE CASTEGNIBR. 


Fleming, baritone, and Ralph Dayton Hausrath, pianist, 
gave valuable assistance, and Professor Castegnier, father 
of the young performer, contributed humorous elocution- 
ary numbers. 

The opening selection was a brilliant duet, Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to “Ruy Blas,” played by Miss Castegnier 
and Mr. Hausrath. Other piano features were Schubert's 
Impromptu in A flat, Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, 


and “Aufschwung;” “From an Indian Lodge,” “To a 
Water Lily” and “To the Sea,” MacDowell; waltz, 
“Soirée de Vienna,” Schubert-Liszt, and “Saltarelle,” 
Scotson Clark. 

Miss Castegnier possesses a musical touch, which 


abounds in varieties of tone and expression. As was re- 
cently appropriately said of it: “It is full of singing power 
and variety in color; it is clear and limpid at times, and 
again massive and mellow withal, or brilliant and spark- 
ling, as occasion may demand.” 

The event constituted the third recital given in New York 
by this pianist, whose rapid development under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Bowman, with whom she has studied since 
1896, is a matter upon which that competent instructor may 
be sincerely congratulated. The interpretative power which 
she displayed revealed her artistic French parentage and 
her natural gifts, as well as the ability of her teacher. 








Delfino Thermignon, director of the Tempia Academy 
of Turin, and one of the most fervent promoters of choral 
song in Italy, is going to Venice to take the place formerly 
held by Don Perosi. The Tempia Academy is the only 


Italian choral society that has been at the Paris Ex- 


pesition. 


FIRST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


Madame Lisa Delhaze-Wickes, 


For ten years Professor at the 


Royal Conservatory of Music of Liege, Belgium. 


believes they will do her credit. 


Voelker Violin Recital. 


~S RIEDRICH VOELKER, formerly with the 

Kee Thomas Orchestra, gave a violin recital in 

Kon Mendelssohn Hall last Wednesday evening. 

Before coming to the United States Voelker 

was noted as a concertmeister in Hamburg. Now he is 

permanently located in New York, and here he will doubt- 
less make his way as an earnest, musicianly artist. 

At his recital in Mendelssohn Hall last week Voelker 
presented a program somewhat out of the ordinary. He 
played first the Raff Suite in G minor, a work seldom 
heard on this side of the water. While at once revealing 
technical skill, Voelker was apparently nervous in his first 
bow before a metropolitan audience. But in the Bach 
Prelude, which he played unaccompanied, as an encore 
after the Raff composition, he had gained control of his 
bowing. 

In the lovely Bach air which he played at the opening 
of his second group of pieces, Voelker displayed a warm 
and sympathetic tone. His performance of the Anda- 
lusian Romanza, by Sarasate, lacked color, but in the 
Slavic by Neruda, the artist again revealed 
admirable qualities. As an extra number after his sec- 
ond group, Voelker played in spirited style a selection 
from Mascagni’s “ L’Amico Fritz.” 

Three numbers were played by the violinist to close the 
recital. These were a composition by himself, entitled 
“Sentment Poétique”; Wieniawski’s “Legende,” and the 
“Carmen Fantaisie,” by Sarasate, all calculated to show 
the technical ability of the performer. 

Voelker was assisted at his recital by Mrs. Jessie A. 
McClelland, soprano, and Lacey Baker, organist. 


Berceuse, 


Pratt Piano Recital. 
ILAS B. PRATT gave a piano recital at Knabe Hall 
last Monday afternoon, at which he repeated the pro- 
gram performed at the Hotel Majestic on November 19 
Two groups of Chopin and one of Pratt’s own composi 
tions made up the works presented. Mr. Pratt also gave a 
discourse at the close of the recital, in which he explained 
to the teachers and students how to study difficult parts of 
certain compositions. 

The Chopin numbers played by Mr. Pratt Monday after 
noon were the Etude on the Black Keys, Etude in C minor, 
27; the 
the 


the No. 7, in op. 25; Nocturnes Nos. 1 and 2, in op. 
Waltz in A flat; the Impromptu, No. 1, in op 
Berceuse ; the brilliant Scherzo in B flat minor; the beau 
tiful ballad No. 1 in op. 28, and Grand Polonaise in E flat. 
Of his own compositions the pianist played ‘Meditations 
Religieuse,” “Dance of the Shepherds” and a paraphrase 
on “The Old Folks at Home.” The educational importance 
of Mr. Pratt’s work is appreciated everywhere, and the 
large audience of earnest students who heard him on Mon- 
day last applauded heartily his thoughtful poetic playing 
and interesting descriptive analysis 

Monday afternoon, December 3, Mr. Pratt will give his 
second Chopin recital at the Hotel Majestic. 


29; 





Genevieve Bisbee’s Plans. 

This Leschetizky pupil of Carnegie Hall will give monthly 
musicales at her studio, when, besides her own playing, that 
of advanced pupils will be heard. She is also preparing a 
very talented pupil, who studied with Dr. Mason, for 


Leschetizky. Miss Bisbee has some talented students, and 


Alfred Donaldson Wickes 


Four Years Pupil of CESAR THOMSON. 
CONCERTS. RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 2 West 95th Street, New York. 





as a true Chopin interpretation, all the rarer because 
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Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. and 
Other Concerts. 


YounGstown, Ohio, November 24, 1900. 





¢. AST night and this afternoon the fourth of this 
season’s concerts of the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra took place at Carnegie Music Hall, 


Pittsburg. The same program is given at both 


concerts, and Henri Merck, the leading 'cellist, was so- 
loist. 





The program was as follows: 


CmesGte, Dede cece ctovcsecsncsvccscceneconcccoccceosccccece Weber 
Concerto for violoncello and or ra, in A_ minor, 
OD. Brocesccovcescecccess peeewe' “hese <p. sousvenees Saint-Saéns 


Tone poem, Death and Transfigurati. : Richard Strauss 


(First time in Pittsburg.) 





Dette, | Cie cccocbedcovavecévecosbeercceeedesocoaconcsecses Delibes 
For ‘cello soli— 
DEEL. é.deadbconesesccsceasuscocsvstesessredboerboeonceness Popper 
At the Fountain. ..- Davidoff 
eR TE. Ko odinbicccddnetdccsccsannissiesooscoctsapességneies Berlioz 


Mr. Herbert and his men really deserve credit for the 
reading of the “Oberon” overture. There was rhythmic 
precision, a good attack and release, the whole being clean 
cut, the strings positively distinguishing themselves. From 
reports of concerts last year we were somewhat prepared 
for the Strauss work; mere words, however, cannot convey 
even a small of what this music really 
Personally, I like it, although I can see that my feeling in 
this might not be universally shared. But here it 
to me we have the concomitants of real musical produc- 


conception 1S 


seems 


tion—i intellectuality, romantic color, scholarly poly- 
phony, and, above all, pulsing, surging life. 

The reproduction by Mr. Herbert and his men was not 
For instance, the wind choir was slov- 
Some of the cres 


e., 


wholly satisfactory 
enly in attack, 
cendos were not properly equipoised, and I am sorry to 
say that this was the fault of Mr. Herbert himself. I hope 
that he will learn to hold himself more in check 
that it is a personal hobby, but I would rather hear prop- 
erly balanced music than an Overstepping into the wilds of 


and did not blend well. 


I realize 


harshness 

Some individual bowing was also noticeable, and these 
things taken together show that notwithstanding the reit 
erated statements of the local press, the work of this or- 
chestra is not quite perfect yet 

3y the way the Pittsburg Dispatch, in speaking of this 


concert, says: Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” in a 
setting of dainty music.” Ye gods forbid! This serves as 


an illustration of the musical senility of the local press! 
Dainty. The very last word a sane person who had heard 
this music would apply to it! 

All Mr. Herbert 
command certain (and in some cases unusual, if not orig 
The Times relates that 


who know are aware that he has at 
inal) means for obtaining results. 
in rehearsing the Strauss work he stopped his men and 
said: “You understand what the com- 
poser meant in writing this. This intended 
represent the feelings of a man who is dying and who ex- 
pects his to go to From the you are 


playing you fellows seem to think he is going to the other 


do not seem to 


is to 


music 


soul heaven way 
extreme!” 

(To tell the truth I 
men were not nearer correct than the program.) 

But to return: In the “Coppelia” suite there was only 
an imitation of spontaneity and the “tempo rubato” 
somewhat improved upon, the effect sounding exaggerated. 
It was like a man explaining a good point he may have 
The “Rakoczy March” is well known to you and 


was given with proper dash and fire 


am unable to decide whether the 


was 


made. 


Of the soloist not much need be said. He was nervous, 
and it may not seem just to notice weak points. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Herbert was at times indiscreet in his accom- 
paniment. This was all the more surprising as Mr. Her- 
bert was at one time a ’cellist, and an excellent one at 
that, and should the of a subdued accom- 
Be this as it may, the evident smoothness of 


know value 


paniment. 


some “bravura” passages in the solo instrument were 
quite lost. The audience applauded, and the soloist 
responded with Bach’s air for the G string, violin, ar- 


ranged for his instrument, and accompanied by strings. 
The orchestra has now a fine body of strings, an exception 
the horns and trumpets being 
is still 


being one of the basses; 
good the inferior, 
two not too notable exceptions. As 
Keep it up! 


with one or 


our last 


while woodwind 


noticed in 
letter, the tympani are better. 

Here in Youngstown, Ohio, we have recently had the 
privilege of hearing two big artists. The first, Miss Leo- 
nora Jackson, created a sensation by her marvelous mu- 
sicality and evident sincerity. As you of New York heard 
her last year, it would be superfluous for me to add my lit 
tle meed of praise, but it certainly is unusual to find in 
one so young about all the requisites of a great reproductive 
artist. 

On Monday, November 19, Frederic Archer gave an or 
gan recital here. There is not a doubt in my mind but that 
Mr. Archer is intellectually one of the greatest musicians 
living. His knowledge is not confined to organ or organ 
works, either. Therefore, he is capable of reproducing on 


this “king of instruments” most marvelous effects, whether 
they be orchestral or purely in the organ lit 
this; and this is all tl 


There were times during the 


1 
ly 


1e. I say he is 


] 1¢ more reason 


capable of doing all 
why he should do it always. 
recital when Mr. Archer relaxed his vigilance and diligence 
and from pure carelessness distorted not only phrases but 
sometimes whole pages, and in one case an entire number 
“Every man should do his 
A. SHARP. 


In my opinion this is not right. 


best all the time.” 


Mrs. James Lawrence Blair. 


Blair, a leader musical and 
in Mo., has 


home, after spending two weeks in New York as the pupil 


Mrs 


social 


Lawrence in 


St. 


James 


circles Louis, just returned to her 


of Francis Fischer Powers. For the past five years Mrs 
o New York for about two weeks during 
the get Mr. in- 


struction, and so faithfully has she studied that to-day she 


Blair has come t 


musical season to the benefit of Powers’ 


is recognized as one of the leading artists in her part of 
the Mrs. Blair rich, full 
voice and is always in great Enjoying 


country possesses a contralto 


n demand wealth 


and the highest social station, Mrs. Blair is free to utilize 
her art to the noblest ends, and her name often appears on 
the program of entertainments that have the furtherance of 


charity as their object 





Dedicated to De Zielinski. 


The Nocturne in D, by Brounoff, played by him at the 
the New York St Music Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, as well as in the course of his lecture 


Teachers’ 


ot 





meeting 


on Russian music, has just been issued by Luckhardt & 
Belder It 


piece, good for solo players and for teaching purposes, of 


will be found an original and most effective 


beautiful melody and interesting harmony; unconventional 
throughout. No doubt the well-known 
and litterateur, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Buffalo, N. Y., 


pianist, teacher 


will 
make it widely known, both among his many pupils and as 
a pianist. t 
- — - t 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Elmira. 


ELMIRA, November 22, 1900 


TBS is a town where the musical demagogue is at large 
He is both diverse and accomplished, and sometimes 
he is a lady. To the admiring court it makes but 
little difference what the demagogue whether he 
plays a Bach fugue or turns a double somersault, his re 
tainers are equally entranced. All very fine for the dema 
gogue, but misleading to the public, and of little assistance 
toward discrimination in artistic affairs. Does there come 


does; 


a pianist or singer in our midst bearing the marks of ap 
proval of two continents, the demagogue has but to look 
bored, his retainers immediately take the cue and the 


public’s education goes on by being told that the dema 


gogue can play or sing “all around him How difficult 
for all of us to eliminate personal feeling. in artistic mat 
ters, or in anything for the matter of that? 

On the 12th William Carl inaugurated the new organ 
at the First Presbyterian Church, playing an exacting 
program in a thoroughly masterly way. During his stay 
in the city Mr. Carl was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Curtis, who gave a dinner in his honor 

Mr. Carl was assisted at his concert by the regular so- 
prano and contralto of the church, Miss Mary Donovan 
and Mrs. John B. Wentworth. Miss Donovan was at her 
best, and that is saying much, for she is always charming 


in concert. The possessor of a warm, vibrant voice, which 
she uses with much dramatic intelligence, a gifted perso 
ality and temperament, Miss Donovan has a force at her 
command of which to be proud. Mrs. Wentworth, too 
sang well, it being generally conceded that “Quis est 
homo,” which she gave with Miss Donovan. has never 
been better done here. There was not a waver in that last 
run! 

Last Thursday afternoon Miss Donovan, Miss Anna L 
Johnson and Seth Winner, with Mr. Hallock at the piano, 
gave an attractive program at the Gleason Sanitorium 
Those present were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Edward B 
Glason and Mrs. John Fisher. Miss Johnson has been en 
gaged to sing a solo part in “Pinafore,” soon to be given 
by amateurs in Corning 

Miss Roberts tells me that she is exceptionally busy 


teaching a large number of piano pupils, also having two 








very sucessful classes in musical theory. She has adopted 
Boise’s textbook and is most enthusiastic over its lucidity 
On next Tuesday evening Miss Roberts is to give a talk 
on “The Troubadours and Their Art,” before the Brown 
ing Club, the illustrations to be sung by Miss Hoffmar 
and Mrs. George Sergeant, Jr 
Tuesday evening, the 20th, a successful concert was 
given by the choir of the Centenary Church, Mrs. George 
4. Palmer, conductor. Miss Georgianna Palmer, one 
Miss Roberts’ piano pupils, also one of the best of our 
younger pianists, gave Grieg’s ““Wiegenlied” and Mosz 
kowski’s Scherzino, her brilliant reading creating much 
enthusiasm 
This evening we are anticipating a concert at 
the College, the program to be given by Miss Broughton 
Miss Verrill, pianists; George Morgan McKnight, bari 
tone (the College music faculty), assisted by Miss Dono 
van, soprano, and Miss Allen, reader C'est Vout 
° 
Grand Rapids. 
GRAND Rapips, Mich., November 19, 1900." 
HE St. Cecilia Society has arranged some very pleas 
ing, as well as instructive, programs for the winter 
and spring, also some valuable artists’ recitals 


Friday, November 16 (Schubert Day), was celebrated 


in a fitting way by the ladies of the St. Cecilia Society 


Henry C. Post has inaugurated a series of lecture re 


citals which is proving very popular 


Mrs. Janet McDonnell gave her twenty-eighth pupils’ 
’. M. C. A. auditorium on t 14th 
Pease gave his first students’ recital 


i¢ 
Clarence at his 


studio in the Gilbert on the 12th 


To-day, November 19, the Chicago Symphony Orches 
ra gives a concert at the Auditorium under the auspic 
he Y. M. C. A, of this city 

It was my good fortune to be able to attend the | 
ick concert given in the St. Cecilia auditorium iast Thurs 


es ol 


carl Gu 





day evening, November 15. I record this for the benefit of 

the many warm friends of Earl Gulick, who are always 

yus ft : f his sreabo : t ieces |} 

has the honor to announce a SPECIAL, TOUR of anxious to read of his whereabouts and the pieces he 
sings 

It is needless to say that those who assisted at this con 

GEORGE cert, Miss Alice Edwina Uhl, R. A. Wellenstein ard \ 
Wurzburg, all carried out their part of the program with 
their usual fineness and thorough understanding of their 
respective parts E. D. SHepp 

Enid Brandt. 

The little child pianist, Enid Brandt, who plays Schu 
mann, Chopin, Schubert and Mendelssohn, whicl test 
of absolute pitch, has been playing at Sherman-Clay Hall 
in San Francisco, under the management of S. H. Fried 
lander. The child has made a tremendous impression 

TENOR among musical people and is a remarkable study in psy 
chology. 





TOUR NOW BOOKING. 
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Dohnanyi in Chicago. 


66 OHNANYI played magnificently and contributed 
D his share toward making the concert of yesterday 
one of the greatest in the history of the organization.” 
F. I. WEssELs, 
Manager Chicago Orchestra. 


Dr. Gerrit Smith at Meyn Wedding. 


Kw GERRIT SMITH, of whose South Church choir 

Heinrich Meyn has been solo bass for some years, 
officiated as organist at the Meyn-Agnew wedding recently 
at Ascension P. E. Church, Fifth avenue and Tenth street. 
Like things the genial and tactful doctor does, the 
music was particularly fit and brilliant, he playing among 
other things these numbers: 





all 
all 


DD itutouveitt Sidvtkisdwoudngssas voetugucekiheewis nde Wagner 
Prete. Ris ksi cdnccdvacocdicssstacnstudewtesseshuenes Wagner 
Rapmaeaay teh GO Bik ccnddinccccvtcsedbstubensovedsénstects Wagner 
ORE DOGO os i nkndcecsi ccd iedcccsdiss@avieeesiesscs Canes Wagner 
Wedding Music, from Feramofs........cccccccscsccccsscsees Rubinstein 
FINS Ach nda ccibcecsevetdiccvcbeccrseersepisedeuseteones Guilmant 
OE DE, cc xccedbadedsecd vicdnescdeldeenteeeddbbaes Mendelssohn 
Wedding Marehinecccscccccccccecessesteccesovessscesconestvivecsses Huss 

This last was written especially for the occasion, and 
was much admired as a musicianly composition. 


The news that (Dr. Smith Bane. sane hereafter to _devote 


London, England. 


more time to concert playing and organ dedications will 
be welcome; his extended reputation, the combination of 
himself and Mrs. Smith in recital cannot but prove at- 
tractive. 








Victor Harris to Conduct “‘ The Daisy Chain,” 


Victor Harris, who, as will be remembered, succeeded 
in bringing out “In a Persian Garden,” will now give 
the first production in England or America of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “The Daisy Chain,” a cycle of children’s songs for 
quartet and piano, at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., on the even- 
ing of November 29. The soloists will be Mrs. Seabury 
Ford, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mackenzie Gordon and My- 
ron Whitney, Jr. Details of the event will appear in the 
next issue, 





Dora E. Phillips in Concert and Operetta. 


The petite and popular soprano has been in demand, 
singing last week at one of the concerts of the Heinebund, 
of which Mr. Koemmenich is conductor. Her numbers 
were the aria from “The Merry Wives,” by Nicola, and the 
soprano solos in the Liszt arrangement of the “Omnipo- 


tente” of Schubert al male chorus), and in Bruch’s 


“Fair Ellen.” 
factorily, her brilliant voice and musical nature as well as 





In all of these she filled the bill most satis- 





her superior vocal method all combining. Edward Brom- 
berg, baritone, also sang in the same concert. 

Mrs. Phillips also sang at the last concert of the Brook- 
lyn Sangerbund, another of the Koemmenich societies, when 
an operetta was given, and the engaging her twice by the 
same conductor is the best guarantee that she is success- 


ful. 


Like many another prominent singer now before the 


public, she studied with Professor M. J. Scherhey. 


On Tuesday evening next, 


Norton, 


a young organist of talent, 





Norton Organ Recital. 


December 4, William H. 
will give an organ 


recital at Knabe Hall, assisted by Adele Laeis Baldwin, 








contralto. The program: 

I SIE NR wiansens cecwsecwansewepiwsenenbaebeiiade ded Richter 
NE ako dewhob sd bienvebehsnvastsesdbabsacesscovanscoeccedd Macfarlane 
GD cap ebdvcavedabiute cs stbskbatctdsadeaidsdittdesasedaiiced Grison 
slats vatinprencondlancsaatictahsanetiaenaidiibercmicttere 
SAIN, i cccacehintudsssetturddendeamidmidadedidbrnehocned Widor 
ED abdchaligéccinergeecwavendecanbadsétecedobastteaseetebendenee 
Cee Gh GR odad nic dcctdcccnsvdesdbivecesedes Bach 
ay Is Sica ibnsskschecsstassdinassbieastunekeenkeecdins Dubois 
CIEE eccewevivcecvstnscenscetsccescenseassocsdancasesnesensssete Hall 
Cees Gurmieiites 10 WE... 51 in sar cuaeseneiianegesanseetatanness Hollins 








Paris. 


Cuggtemnupesy Education. 














THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Cerporationa of Leadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


| Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 


rench Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Houg, Paris. 


SCHOOL. 





EMIL BERTIN, MLLE. KIKINA, 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MAKCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 





41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





guages taught. 


Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 

Sight Reading mer gy mm Choral, Orchestral, DELLE SEDIE, Paris ° mrtg ee ngs ag ; 
Operatic and Chamber Music asses econ | 4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, a Figg, By Complete eee ae | 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 118. 6d. te £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 


soliege, ensembie music, miso-en-cetas. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


| MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 








Mite. 


j 

| 

¢ St. Petersbour, | 

- hie . .- American reference. 





Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. Speaks English, 
Address: 








MonsizEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


’| PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 





A NEW WORK. 


PIANIST. 
By D. KIMON, 


German and Spanish. (Private Lessons.) 


| 
} 
169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


10 Rue Cambon, Paris 








CHEVALIER GEORG 
IEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitalsand concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


FOR THE 


Three minutes’ 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 


a2 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. 


EXPOSITION. | BALDELLI, 


Italian Baritone. 
Professeur de Chant. 
6 Rue Euler, Paris. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. 
(Champs Elysees), 


TROCADERO. 





Gardens. Excellent Table. | 
walk from Exposition Grounds. | 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHA 

SPECIALTY OF PUR 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


NT, 
E FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 





Guildhall School of Music. 


14 Testovis Be Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. PROF 





ig rue Flachat. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 


11 rue Duphot. 


Piano Classes. Theor 
| W. E Bassett. 


Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 
Piano and Theory. 


GASTON M DETHIER, Organist of St. 
Xavier's Church, 148 West 1#th Street, New York. 


| THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- 
SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
, Harmony, amy me 9 
uition per Term, $15 to 


Francis 





| 
ESSEUR DE PIANO. | 


13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 





for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Képertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 


lished herself permanently in London. Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. ork. 
Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste Address care Musicat Counter, New ¥ 
For terms and particulars write to on stage. 
MADAME MORIANIL. = : es 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. MME. IDA LURIG, ELSIE RAY 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Saxony, Germany; 


37 rue Joubert, Richard Burmeister. 


‘EMMA E. JOHNS, 
Concert Planiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Dr. Wm. Mason and 





SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tolephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“ THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 


45 West 32d St., New York. 
Telephone, 2283 Madison Square. 


FRIEDRICH VOELKER, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 


STLDIO: 69 West 104th ' Street, NE NEW YORK. 


CARL H ERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist 

Receives pupils at his residence : 
234 East 72a Street, New Y ork. 


EDUARD HERRMANN 
Solo Violinist and Instructor. 

Also classes for ensem' le and quartet playing. 
Address : 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pian st and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New| York. 














Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart's Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Speakers 





French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





EDDY 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 





SOPRANO. Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Direct 
Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, Chnrety, Concert, 600 Springdale Ave., East C Geinee, N. J. 
Cl Marot, the =e 
Peclesqees ry Chant Voice. Placement, 272 Clifton Place, SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, BROOKLYN. SOPRANO. 
ise-en-Scéne. (Beenger Pupil.) ? 





Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Papergwsx1. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 








THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


MORGAN STRING QUARTETTE 


a GERAL pine MORGAN. 
. EUGENE BOEGNER. 

MR. FRITZ SCHAEFER 

Mr. PAUL MORGAN. 


Cc. B. CHILTON, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 





MANAGEMENT : 











HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
Italian School 
Studio: 


116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. | 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 





PARIS, 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Vicliniste. 
Pupi! of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
{ (Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 Rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 

Artiste Opera, Ogee Cas Comiqu 7 Theatre Lyrique, 
Silent interpretation, he. “besinens, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. 


8 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 











Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 








Wm. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80th 8t., New York. 


Pong: 537 RIVERSIDE. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, | 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Studio: Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Mme, AMELIE HILD. 





JOHN 8PARGUR. 


THE 


Concert Company. 


HILD 








AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contralto. 
THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
JOHN SPARGUR, Violinist. 


ADDRESS 


Mme. HILD, 


GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, 








233 East Sth Street, NEW YORK. = rweoeao wenowne. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 


CO., 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE 
IANOS. 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrecms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Agency Founded 1879. I r, with diploma, and ge ecally, 


HERMANN WOLFF. *'9:('ci.o ie Bea Scoes 


Germany: Berlin and ¥ ttwellstr asse 1 f s med Ref Ss ex anged 


Cable Binten Musikwolff, Ber 














Propiietor M I ] 
monic Concert Berlir the new Subs Ret sf f Pens z 
tion Cuncerts, Haml h I Eng be 
Hall, Berlin reas iiss G FORD” Woeederen 
Sole representat ve of most of the lead 
ing artists, viz: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven 
hagen, Mme Carrefio Mlle Kleeberg MOLLY VON KOTZ BUE. 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goet the E 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann OLD ITALIAN METHOD 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo di Sarasate . 


Director of the Dreaden Kotzebue 
School of Singing, @ALPURGIS STR... 2C: 
Also Professor of Singing im the Dresden 
Conservatory 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


CHARLES G. THOMAS. 


London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist 
oyal Church of St. George, Berlin. \ 
COMPOSITION, PIANO, ETC \ 

Specialties: Voice Use and Applied Counter 

oint. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others 
tudio: Marburger Str 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin, W Bisma 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/SIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), a 19. 


ARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Be , Charlottenburg jermany 


SING ING 


rek Strasse, 72A 





DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr —wy Dr Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Jul ius pore. Mrs. oa ly Dehnicke (act Artistic Adviser, R ibersinger 
ranz Bets P ri neipal teache ae Conservatory: C Annorse Ph. Scharwenka Prof _ = Schar- 
weaka, ape rial and R yal Cou Pi anist W. Berger, W. Leiphol ~ M. Mayer- a Miss Eli saboth Jeppe 
riano) ajic, Gruenberg Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (v Van Lier (‘ex Grunicke (organ): Dr. 
. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal ar ‘a Mus Dramatic Teacher 
Prospectus gratis Hours for application, 4 to 6 p. m 





The Stern Ponservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLABNDEBR, Director 


CONSERVATORY De " l - ent in all branches of mus OPERATIC AND DR — S« 00K. 
Complete Trai Stage ORt HESTRA I SCHOOL (comprising all al l al 
instruments SEMIN \R} Special ning for teachers “CHORUS S( Hi | ‘ELEMENTARY 


PIANO wed VIOLIN SCHOOI 


Princ spel Te rs: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E 
ubert. “PIANO Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener Prof Ernest Jed- 
Heake, A. Papendick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 


Apply WALPURGIS STR., 26'. 





ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehril. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda) 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. ged HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Mus Director, et« 
Charges B . 125 marks $30) up to 500 marks $120 Annually 
Prospectuses may lx btained through the Conservator Pupils received at any time Consulta- 
tion hours from “i a. m. to 1 p. m 
| 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, \DOLF GLOSE 
Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. ra Recompenict and Susten! Directs 
Wines tleees Piano Instr iction 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK Address West 23d St., New York 
Summer address onme — 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS “a, — 
ATLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer, | LEWIS BROWNE 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | ~* ~*~ : gad 
d Harmony. MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 1 eee ena ; mee le . 
( manual pipe organ nS . 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORK. | wil aencticn 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


est type of Artistic Instrument 


For the pianist, tl 


High 
1e singer, the teacher, 


the student. the conservatory, the concert 


hanced inien ips OHIO. 


Tue M Ce 


Factory at 


The Editor 


REF! in-Chief of RIEF 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


8 soeen Games Prototype Band Instruments 
BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Schefter 


RENCE 











Sole Avent c 85 SSON « co., Ltd., 
Special A ent. Co 
nowned Reed lactraments. 
E RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H, HEBERL BIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer ot Genuine Italian Strings 


Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 


. World Re- 


Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instr t e 
C PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for the e n w 6 
ARTIST BOWS. Extens assortment by the best kr wn maker 
MOHREN’S Solo V iolin Rosin : 
me A row pe oe 1 reds of other spe altie 

t entirels sfactor 
MUSIC F Pu SHR and Pane stock of imported Shest Music aad Books 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(RsTasliseep 186i.) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost —_ Conse 








rvatories. 





BRANCHES TAUONT. ~ f the ty t nity, as well as 
‘ ‘ an enter at any time during 

I rte. \ e Culture I € rgar Cabinet \ AR AND SUMMER ERM 
Org \ n. Vi nee I t ther a tance f a home in the 
nstrur En r ue 
I ( ire e Direct 

ns | re we we 
Mise CLARA BAUR, 


Feurth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cimnoinnet, Ohéo 


the Stage 





Italy. 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


f e years Musical D rector in the 

rit , f Furope wit enowned artists 

JOSEPH SMITH, | fp 
8&8 Vie Rondinellii P. P., the Par r tory f M ame V ard i 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 1 
4 TA AT.Y 

RIN . - 

Opera Engage Rg i } A y I { of 
\ MILAN, 

Theatrical Agency Fano. 
|SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, «0 WENSD ARTSIES.” 
} 4 The most esteemed agency in Italy. 

P 4 . Stage rart I - -_ 4 The journal most widely circulated. 
5 nce Me a N 7 ee FI AT t 7 . ste Italian 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, "4 led 
Florence, Italy. |) Elvira Andreis Via 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heeds the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 





Cor. 22d Street. 


Vvose 


pPranee appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
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